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The deep state ranks among the most critical issues in Turkish politics. This 
book traces its origins and offers an explanation of the emergence and tra- 
jectory of the deep state; the meaning and function of informal and author- 
itarian institutions in the formal security sector of a democratic regime; the 
involvement of the state in organized crime; armed conflict; corruption; and 
massive human rights violations. 

This book applies an innovative methodological approach to concept for- 
mation and offers a mid-range theory of deep state that sheds light on the 
reciprocal relationship between the state and political regimes and elaborates 
on the conditions for the consolidation of democracy. It traces the path- 
dependent emergence and trajectory of the deep state from the Ottoman 
Empire to the current Turkish Republic and its impact on state-society rela- 
tions. It reads state formation, consolidation, and breakdown from the per- 
spective of this most resilient phenomenon of Turkish politics. The analysis 
also situates recent developments regarding Justice and Development Party 
governments, including the European Union accession process, civil-military 
relations, coup trials, the Kurdish question, and the Gtilen Movement in their 
context within the deep state. Moreover, this case study offers an analytical 
framework for cross-regional comparative analysis of the deep states. 

Addressing the lacuna in academic scholarship on the deep state phenom- 
enon in Turkey, this book is essential reading for students and scholars with 
an interest in democratization, politics and Middle East Studies. 


Mehtap Séyler received her doctorate in political science from the Humboldt 
University, Berlin, where she is currently conducting her post-doctoral 
research. Her research foci are qualitative methods, democratization, civil- 
military relations, coming to terms with the past, and international politics of 
the EU. 


“A very original project that sheds light on the historical legacy and the 
nature of the deep state in contemporary Turkey. The author brings her pro- 
found theoretical knowledge and methodological expertise to elucidate the 
origins, the transformation and the particular dimensions of the deep state 
through time and as it engaged different parts of society. This is an important 
addition to the the political science literature on the state, authoritarianism 
and democratization as well as a key contribution to the analysis of the 
Turkish state.” 
Karen Barkey, Professor of Sociology and History, 
and Director of the Institute for Religion, Culture 
and Public Life, Columbia University 


“A historically and conceptually profound look into the deep state in Turkey. 

There is much talk about the deep state, but it is rare to find a scholarly 
discussion of what it means and what it does not mean.” 

Dr Esra Ozyiirek, Chair for Contemporary 

Turkish Studies at the European Institute, 

London School of Economics. 


“A strong addition to the comparative historical literature on the state. It 
combines a fascinating account of the development of the Turkish state, with 

close attention to methods and a clear theoretical argument.” 
Gary Goertz is Professor of Political Science at the Kroc Institute for 
International Peace Studies at the University of Notre Dame. 


“This book takes issue with an almost untouched and surprisingly understudied 
problem in Turkey and elsewhere: the ‘deep state.’ It provides an original and 
compelling analysis of the criminal, undemocratic and corrupt facets of the state 
which have become more effective and visible in weak democracies in many parts 
of the world more intensely than ever in the last few decades. The issue is trou- 
bling and has serious consequences ranging from grave human rights violations 
and human security abuses to governance deficiencies and legitimacy problems for 
the regimes, certainly playing a primary role in the popular uprisings against the 
state in many corners of the world. It is important to note that this is not just a 
Turkey-specific book. The author’s analysis is extremely useful for the inter- 
disciplinary community of researchers, students, policy makers, and investigative 
journalists specializing in many related areas of civil—military relations, Middle 
East/Latin American studies, democratization, authoritarian politics, national 
security governance, as well as for the average reader interested in security, 
armies and democracy globally and in the region.” 
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Introduction 


Deep state is associated with authoritarian, criminal, and corrupt segments of 
the state that function in a democratic regime by exploiting and reproducing 
its deficiencies. At the same time, the deep state derives legitimacy from that 
political regime in exerting a coup threat, instigating military interventions, 
and committing organized crime and extrajudicial killings within the bound- 
aries of the formal security apparatus. Perpetrators are held responsible for 
massive human rights violations ranging from massacres and assassinations 
to extrajudicial executions and disappearances. Since the term was coined by 
then Prime Minister Bilent Ecevit in 1974 in addressing the operations of 
“Counterguerilla”, several political leaders including Stleyman Demirel inclu- 
ding Stileyman Demirel, Biilent Ecevit, and President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
have admitted the existence of the deep state.! 

An accident in Susurluk, a small town in the Northwest of Turkey, brought 
the state-mafia connections to the headlines in 1996. In the same car, Abdul- 
lah Cath, a wanted killer and drug trafficker on the Interpol’s Red List, and 
Hiiseyin Kocadag, a former deputy head of the Istanbul Police Department 
died; Sedat Bucak, the leader of a Kurdish village guard clan (who also was a 
parliamentarian from the DYP in the then coalition government led by the 
Islamist RP) was wounded. A fake passport, official diplomatic credentials 
and weapon’s permits, drugs, weapons, and money were found in the car. 
Solid official evidence on Susurluk traced activities of the Gendarmerie 
Intelligence and Anti-Terror Organization (JITEM) and Special Operations 
Department Presidency of the police; they also implicated members of the 
National Intelligence Agency (MIT) and the RP-DYP government, such as 
then Minister of Internal Affairs Mehmet Agar.” 

In 2005, a bookstore was bombed in Semdinli, a city in Southeast Turkey. 
A PKK informant and two non-commissioned officers allegedly in charge of 
JITEM were caught red-handed. Despite its denial, JITEM’s existence has 
been ascertained through “certificates of appreciation, governmental salary 
rolls, investigation committee reports, depositions and confessions of those 
who worked for the organization”. 

Since 2008, the deep state ranks as one of the most critical issues in Turkish 
politics due to the court case called “Ergenekon”* which tried alleged suspects 
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on charges of planning to overthrow the religious-conservative Justice and 
Development Party (AKP) of Erdogan. For the first time in the history of the 
republic, hundreds of active and retired military men — including the top 
brass — were brought to justice due to coup plots. Many operations were 
conducted and several court cases opened, including the “Operation Sledge- 
hammer” (Balyoz Harekati) court case and the court case on the February 
28, 1997 coup. It is fair to argue that they were instrumentalized in the power 
struggle between the AKP and the military. These trials only delved into 
alleged coup plots against the AKP and could not expose the deep state. 
Moreover, JITEM’s existence and operations have still not been properly 
accepted by the state. A few inconclusive court cases on JITEM have only 
confirmed the impunity of this institution. 

The Sledgehammer and Ergenekon coup trials sentenced hundreds of sus- 
pects, including members of the military, businessmen, lawyers, journalists, to 
lengthy prison terms, in 2012 and 2013 respectively. The Istanbul 13th High 
Criminal Court sentenced the former chief of General Staff [Iker Basbug and 
many former force commanders such as Hursit Tolon, Nusret Tasdeler, 
Hasan Igsiz and Sener Eruygur, General Veli Kiicgtik, lawyer Kemal Keringsiz 
on charges of involvement in Ergenekon plot to aggravated life imprisonment. 
Former vice chief of the Special Operations Department Ibrahim Sahin and 
mafia leaders Sedat Peker and Sami Hostan were also among the convicts. 

Undoubtedly, these operations and trials could not have strengthened the 
AKP’s grip on power if this political party had not been backed by the net- 
work of Fethullah Giilen affiliated to faith-community leader Bediiizzaman 
Said-i Nursi. Giilen’s transformation from a local religious functionary in the 
late 1960s to a leader of a nation-wide movement active in education, media 
and business with a transnational outreach ranging from Central Asia and 
Africa to the Balkans and Southeast Asia in the 1990s illustrates the trans- 
formational power of neo-liberal globalization in taming and partially secu- 
larizing the radical Islamic challenge through a “passive revolution”.> The 
AKP functioned as a major agent in the transfer of this social and economic 
capital to political influence and in the absorption and incorporation of the 
Giilen Movement to power structures in Turkey.° 

Public opinion is highly polarized between those who regard these court 
cases as a pretext of the AKP and Giilen Movement to suppress opposition and 
those who see Ergenekon as a real threat to democracy. As an ally of the AKP 
from the start of the single-party period in 2002, the Giilen Movement widened 
its network in the judiciary, ministries, and in the security sector, especially in 
the police. It has been argued that the police operations and the court cases 
conducted by Specially Authorized Courts (Ozel Yetkili Mahkemeler) could 
not have been realized without the functionaries of this movement in crucial 
state institutions. Critics have rightly pointed to the inconsistencies in the 
indictments and the long detention periods. Due to the belated reasoned 
decision of the court, the sentences have not been appealed at the Supreme 
Court of Appeals and a final verdict could not be reached. 
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The growing rift between the Giilen Movement and the AKP since 2011 
general elections came to a break with the graft probe involving several 
members of the cabinet on December 17, 2013. Before this date, AKP had 
supported the coup cases by addressing the military tutelage in Turkey, whose 
democracy was interrupted through four coups. In the aftermath of corrup- 
tion operations, the chief political advisor to Erdogan accused the Giilen 
Movement of “plotting against the national army”.’ 

In March 2014, the Specially Authorized Courts used to try those involved 
in conspiracy plots were abolished. Moreover, the maximum period of deten- 
tion before a final verdict on an appeal was reduced to five years. Anyone 
who had been in prison for five years without a final verdict on their case was 
released. Hence, the majority of Ergenekon convicts were released. In April 
2014, the Istanbul 13th High Criminal Court issued its 16,600 pages long 
reasoned decision stating that the Ergenekon organized crime network within 
the Turkish Armed Forces plotted not only against Erdogan but also against 
the former prime ministers Abdullah Gil and Ecevit. The reasoned decision 
of the court also delivered substantial evidence on Susurluk scandal of 1996, 
which exposed the mafia—state connections. 

In the midst of growing tension between judicial authorities and intelli- 
gence officers since the start of the anti-corruption operations in late 2013, the 
concept of deep state has become a catch-all concept through which political 
antagonists blame each other and justify their actions. The opposition parties 
have pointed to the new tutelage of the executive organ, especially after the 
government passed a new law on the MIT that grants this institution extra- 
ordinary powers and greater immunity from prosecution. These claims are 
founded on the decisive authoritarian turn of the AKP policies, which dates 
back to the police crackdown of massive Gezi Park protests of May-June 
2013 and the following further restrictions of the freedom of the press, 
expression and assembly. 

In response to corruption allegations, then prime minister Erdogan has 
referred to a “parallel state” indicating that Gillen and his followers are trying to 
overthrow his democratically elected government.’ In order to purge the 
judiciary of Giilen sympathizers, the AKP has transferred thousands of police 
officers and tightened its grip on the courts by strengthening the power of the 
executive in the appointment of the High Council of Judges and Prosecutors. 
Against corruption allegations, Erdogan has resorted to conspiracy theories 
resembling his reaction to the Gezi protests, which were described as the 
workings of the “collaborators of external forces (dis mihraklar)” and infamous 
“interest rate lobby”.? 

Despite being placed at the core of Turkish politics, deep state remains a 
theoretical puzzlement that merits due scholarly attention and debate. Studies 
on democracy, security sector, and human rights violations in Turkey provide 
a fertile basis for understanding this phenomenon, yet there is limited discus- 
sion of the notion itself. It is true that this concept is almost strictly born out 
of the Turkish context. Nevertheless, the theoretical debate initiated by the 
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parapolitical literature shows that this concept has a wider relevance for the 
students of political science. The following elaborates on the basic theses of 
this literature and explains in which ways this books departs from them. 

Peter Dale Scott describes parapolitics, or deep politics, as a political 
system, in which the accountability principle is diminished. Deep politics is a 
practice of covert politics, which by public deception hides the political instru- 
mentalization of public agencies or parastructures in achieving extra-judicial 
ends. The major feature of parapolitical literature is the deconstruction of the 
monist liberal notion of the state in conventional political science. The “dual 
state” comprises a public state and a deep state; the latter “emerges in a false- 
flag violence, is organized by the military and intelligence apparatus and 
involves their link to organized crime”.!° 

Eric Wilson critically reinterprets Carl Schmitt in addressing the dissociation 
between legality and legitimacy in the liberal state. As such, the deep state 
becomes an almost omnipresent quality of the modern state, whose deepness 
stems from its legitimacy concern within the context of the liberal parlia- 
mentarian paradigm of democratic state.'! Parapolitical studies also focus on 
the international dimension of deep politics. Government of the Shadows 
investigates the role of foreign interventions in the form of covert govern- 
mental operations and transnational organized crime in sharpening corporate 
gains.'? In the same vein, Peter Dale Scott, Jonathan Marshall, and Jane 
Hunter detail the striving of the US for unilateral hegemony through covert 
activities to avoid restrictions such as public accountability and the law during 
the Reagan era in The Iran-Contra Connection.'* 

Notable contributions of Ryan Gingeras and Aysegiil Sabuktay to the lit- 
erature on the Turkish deep state provide theoretical insights that confirm the 
postulates of parapolitics. Gingeras defines deep state coalitions as a matter of 
the state’s reaction against high-level security risks. Deep state stems from 
“an inherent weakness of modern state ... an acknowledgment of the limits to 
which the nation’s political centre can exercise legal authority, particularly 
when those charged with executing policy fail to live up to their side of the 
bargain”.!4 

Sabuktay defines the deep state as extra-legal activities of the state, in the 
sense of political crime and state crime,!> or “political state crime”;!© thus, 
deep state is exemplified in the Susurluk scandal in Turkey, the killing of ETA 
(Euskadi Ta Askatasuna) members by the GAL (Grupos Antiterroristas de 
Liberacién) in Spain between 1983 and 1987, the US’s weapon sales to 
“Contras” against the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua in 1986, and the enforced 
disappearances in Argentina between 1976 and 1983. Her view regards the 
law itself as manipulative, an instrument of the Kafkaesque state.!” 

This book clearly shares the research interests of these studies, especially its 
holistic point of departure, which is dismissive of the deep state’s ontological 
reduction to an interest network inside the state. It is illusionary to assume 
that the trial of these interest groups might purge the deep state. Such a 
misidentification loses sight of the historical-structural sources and the 
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multifaceted institutional fabric in which the deep state has been able to 
develop, flourish, and rise to power. 

Nevertheless, this book consciously uses the methodological tools and the- 
oretical frameworks of conventional political science for three main reasons. 
First, the parapolitics literature calls any extra-legal means to enforce 
authority emanating from the state’s high-level security concerns or economic 
or political interests a sufficient signifier of the deep state. This diffuse gen- 
eralization proves to be a great impediment against systematically capturing 
the deep state’s characteristics in different polities. It might also lead to a 
tautology that deep state is the state; put differently, it could render the concept 
of deep state redundant. To illustrate, Alfred McCoy refers to the “surveil- 
lance state” instead of the dual state in his account of the impact of covert 
operations and policing on the US security sector and the Philippine state.!® 

Second (and a corollary of the first point), parapolitics applies the deep 
state to all regimes without differentiating between different types, the major 
difference between democracy and autocracy being that, in the latter case, the 
deep state is on the surface. Here it is suggested that in consolidated democ- 
racies the deep state’s historical roots, institutions, functions, and the char- 
acteristics of its actors are different than the deep state’s in the polities that 
are in the gray zone between authoritarian regimes and liberal democracies. 
Therefore, we need to develop relevant parameters in order to account for 
these differences. This study aims to discover the parameters for the emer- 
gence and workings of deep state institutions in that gray zone. A comparison 
with the deep states in consolidated democracies is out of the scope of this 
case study. 

Third, the conception of deep politics as an essential part of the state leaves 
a quite limited margin for the study of the deep state’s emergence, rise, and 
most importantly, for the possibility of its demise. In giving the central role to 
the regime question and related (in)formal institutional framework, this book 
aims at expanding the debate to cover the institutional setting of con- 
temporary political systems. It is suggested that this approach can widen our 
grasp of the conditions and consequences of the deep state’s upward and 
downward trajectories. 

This book develops the literature on democratization, civil-military rela- 
tions, state consolidation, and democratic consolidation. It makes five claims 
based on theoretical debates with respect to these study fields. First, as men- 
tioned above, by referring to democratization studies, this book explores the 
deep state in the gray zone between authoritarian regimes and consolidated 
democracies, specifically tutelary democracy and delegative democracy. The 
analytical framework incorporates the interplay of formal and informal 
institutions. 

Second, by referring to the agency-structure debate and the debates on state 
consolidation, this book employs an integrative, path-dependent approach to 
analyzing the emergence and trajectory of the deep state. It demonstrates that 
deep state refers to a specific pattern of state consolidation. The modern 
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Turkish state employed a similar pattern of state consolidation to the Otto- 
man Empire that involved fabricating and incorporating banditry/organized 
crime into the state. Historical double-coding of banditry in Turkey as 
social bandits for the cause of national liberation during the War of Inde- 
pendence and as a criminal informal institution is a recurring theme of the 
democratic era and sheds light on the polarization of public opinion on the 
deep state. 

Third, this book explores the endogeneity, or reciprocal causality, between 
the state and political regime. The deep state is a mode of dual (formal and 
informal) type of “domination”! Herrschaft in a Weberian sense. The critical 
juncture for the emergence of the deep state in the Turkish Republic refers 
to the change of the state through regime transformation, while democratic 
consolidation refers to a change of the regime through state transformation. 

Fourth, by referring to the methodological debates, the debates on civil-— 
military relations and democratization studies it is argued that the autonomy 
of the military, or its ability to reach decisions, is correlated with the existence 
and flourishing of the deep state in tutelary democracies. In delegative democ- 
racies, the deep state is correlated with the excessive powers of the executive 
branch. Moreover, it is claimed that the evaluation of the deep state increases 
our clarity in delineating the boundary between democracy and autocracy 
correlated with the level of informality of domination. 

Finally, this book develops a two-level theory pertaining to democratic 
consolidation and claims that consolidation requires the breakdown of the 
deep state, elite settlement, and international anchors. 

This study is divided into five chapters. The methodological chapter 
examines in depth the inferential potentials and limitations of case studies. It 
suggests five parameters for strengthening the causal inferences of a case 
study. Inferences are based on (1) a historical approach to causality, specifi- 
cally, on (2) path-dependent explanations, which identify (3) causal mechan- 
isms and justify hypotheses by applying (4) process tracing methods via 
theory-driven narrative. Finally, (5) concepts represent the main building 
blocks of ontology; two-level theories help to identify the structural relationship 
between the main components of concepts. 

The theoretical chapter generates an analytical framework of the deep state 
and discusses the consolidation of democracy in that setting in four sections. 
First, it opts for a path-dependent integrative approach in the agency-structure 
debate by emphasizing the mediatory role of institutions between structure and 
agency as well as the impact of critical junctures on institutional change. An 
appraisal of the works in the Barrington Moore research program detects the 
state and cleavage structure as omitted variables in understanding regime 
change. A comparative analysis of feudal and patrimonial domination with 
the guidance of two-level theories sheds light on the causal relationship 
between democracy, state consolidation, and state breakdown. Consequently, 
democracy is related to cleavages and the role of the state in the development 
of a particular cleavage constellation is addressed. Second, this chapter 
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classifies political regimes in a continuum and conceptualizes the gray zone 
between authoritarian regimes and consolidated democracies. Third, the deep 
state is defined as a mode of dual domination in this gray zone based on the 
interplay of formal and informal institutions. Finally, this chapter suggests an 
alternative path-dependent explanation of regime change. It elaborates on the 
two-level theory of consolidation of democracy as a regime change through 
state transformation. 

The third chapter analyses, in three steps, the antecedent conditions for 
the path-dependent emergence of deep state. First, it analyzes the qualities 
of the Ottoman patrimonial domination, specifically the methods imposed by 
the state to impede collective action. Second, it examines the Ottoman state- 
banditry relations in the seventeenth century, which constitute the deep state’s 
informal sources. Third, it details the different shapes of banditry during the 
decline and dissolution of the Empire in response to changes in the empire. It 
deals with the conditions that paved the way for the bureaucratic takeover of 
1908, including the autonomy of bureaucrats in the nineteenth century, the 
formal source of the deep state. The fourth section details the critical juncture 
for the emergence of the deep state (1908-13). Finally, this chapter traces 
the process of the revolution from above, specifically state breakdown during 
the Independence War between 1919 and 1923 facilitated by the collaboration 
with bandits. 

The fourth chapter begins with a categorization of the authoritarian regime 
under single-party rule from 1923 to 1947. It analyzes the ideological tenets 
and formal design of the regime which shed light on the legacy of this period 
for the deep state. Second, it examines the critical juncture between 1945 and 
1947 when the choices of powerful international actors and the Turkish ruling 
elite paved the way for the transition to democracy. It demonstrates that the 
critical juncture led to the transition to the deep state, which refers to the 
change of the state through regime transformation. Third, it estimates the level 
of military autonomy on an ordinal scale, which confirms the existence of the 
deep state in the 1950s. Fourth, it traces the path-dependent causal mechanisms 
based on an analysis of the interaction between cleavages, actor constellations 
and actors’ choices between 1960 and 1980 when the deep state was restored 
through the 1960 coup and the 1971 coup by memorandum. It suggests that 
the state fabricated “modern bandits” for state consolidation in the 1960s and 
1970s. Finally, it evaluates the gradual increase of military autonomy between 
1960 and 1980. 

The last chapter is divided to six sections. First, it elaborates on the rise 
of the deep state after the 1980 coup by dealing with the 1982 Constitution, 
transition to liberal economy, cleavages, and voter alignments. Furthermore, 
it explores of the relationship between the Kurdish question and the deep 
state. Second, it demonstrates the further increase in military autonomy in the 
1980s. Third, this chapter sheds light on the 1990s when the deep state was 
transformed to the state. It discusses the economic crises in the context of the 
transition to a neo-liberal economy, corruption, the cleavages and party 
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system, the relationship between organized crime and the armed conflict, and 
the causes and consequences of the 1997 putsch. It asks how “modern bandits” 
were upgraded in organized crime and involved in intricate political and 
economic relations. Fourth, it outlines the highest levels of military autonomy 
in the 1990s. Finally, this chapter traces the critical juncture (1999-2002) for 
the decline of the deep state. The conditions of democratic consolidation is 
examined by addressing the democratic conditionality of the European Union, 
the democratic reform process, cleavages and the requisites of an elite settlement. 
The decline of the deep state is demonstrated by the analysis of how some 
path-dependent causal processes that operated since the emergence of the 
deep state discontinued. Finally, it evaluates the military autonomy and 
undemocratic control of the security sector from 2000 to 2014. The decline of 
the deep state under tutelary democracy signals its ongoing restoration under 
delegative democracy. 
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Sartori stresses the virtues of being a conscious thinker, who in contrast to an 
unconscious or an over-conscious thinker, “steers a middle course between 
crude logical mishandling on the one hand, and logical perfectionism (and 
paralysis) on the other hand”.'! This chapter follows his guidance and falls 
into three sections. The first section discusses the characteristics of case stu- 
dies and examines in depth the inferential potential of the case-study method. 
The second section addresses the limitations of case studies. The third section 
introduces five parameters to strengthen the causal inferences of this case 
study. Inferences are based on 1) a historical approach to causality, specifically, 
on 2) path-dependent explanations, which identify 3) causal mechanisms and 
justify hypotheses by applying 4) a process tracing method via theory-driven 
narrative. Finally, 5) concepts represent the main building blocks of ontology; 
two-level theory helps to identify the structural relationship between the main 
components of concepts. 


Case-study method and its potential 


This section addresses first the controversy among methodologists in defining 
central concepts by distinguishing between a case, case study, and comparative 
method. It is argued that “case” and “case study” should be differentiated; 
the N question does not inevitably apply to the distinction between compara- 
tive method and case-study method. Then, it elaborates on the potentials 
of the case-study method, which operates within the confines of the qualitative 
research tradition. 

A controversy pertains to the distinction between a case, a case study, and 
the comparative method. For Lijphart, in contrast to the statistical method, 
the comparative method covers a small number of cases. However, many 
methodologists consider that the N question does apply here only to some 
extent; case studies and the comparative method cannot be differentiated 
primarily through the number of cases.? A case is defined as “an instance of a 
class of events”;* put differently, “an in-depth study of a single unit (a rela- 
tively bounded phenomenon) where the scholar’s aim is to elucidate features 
of a larger class of similar phenomena”.° Gerring distinguishes between case 
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studies that aim at within-case variation and cross-case studies that aim at 
cross-case variation. Within-case methods may entail three types of variation: 
temporal variation, spatial variation, or spatial and temporal variation 
within-unit.° 

Indeed, “a case study can employ cross-sectional, time series cross sec- 
tional, hierarchical, hierarchical time series, and even comparative-historical 
models”.’ To illustrate, an individual unit, such as a revolution, could cover 
multiple cases depending on the temporal variation, before, during, and after 
the revolution. Case studies can explore within-unit analysis in a single unit as 
well as a comparison of a single-unit.2 This book involves a within-case 
temporal variation of a single unit (and the dependent variable): the state. It 
explores the style of state consolidation under the seventeenth century patri- 
monial Ottoman Empire, the breakdown of the Ottoman state, the making of 
the Turkish state and its consolidation in the twentieth century. The deep 
state, an outcome of state consolidation in modern Turkey, is exposed to 
temporal variation to study its emergence, rise, and decline. 

Another controversy arises on the question whether the case-study method 
can be considered to be a subset of qualitative methods, as George and Bennett 
argue,’ or whether it belongs to a different category. Yin regards qualitative 
and quantitative methods as mere types of evidence; case studies may have 
qualitative or quantitative evidence.!° Gerring joins him in not making a dis- 
tinction of qualitative and quantitative methods.!! Mahoney and Goertz!? 
show that qualitative or quantitative research methods are traditions dis- 
tinguished in the first place in their understanding of causality. The following 
lists characteristics and inferential potentials of this case-study by comparing 
how quantitative research tradition differs from the qualitative tradition in 
grasping causal complexity. Case-study method operates within the confines 
of the latter. 

First, quantitative methods aim to explain “causes-of-effects”, while qualitative 
methods aim to explain “effects-of-causes”.!? Case-study methods prize causal 
mechanisms over causal effects. Types of causal mechanisms that are studied 
in this book are presented in the third section. Second, quantitative analyses 
apply correlational causes based on probability assumptions, while qualitative 
analyses apply necessary and sufficient causes. Third, quantitative methods 
find out the net effects of individual variables, while qualitative analyses are 
context-sensitive; they capture the effects of a combination of variables that 
are assumed as dichotomous or continuous.'* The third section shows how 
necessary and sufficient causes and combination of variables are applied in 
three-level concept generation and two-level theory formation. 

Fourth, in quantitative analyses, cases are selected on individual indepen- 
dent variables whose causal effects are generalized, whereas in qualitative 
analyses, cases refer to specific causal path(s) on the way to dependent vari- 
ables. Therefore, unlike quantitative studies, qualitative analyses are able to 
take multiple causation, or “equifinality”,'> into consideration.'® The third 
section introduces a specific method to study causal path(s): path-dependent 
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explanations. This single case study illustrates equifinality in the theoretical 
chapter concerning the development of the deep state phenomenon. Peter 
Hall suggests that studying a causal path allows us to detect omitted variables 
that are related to the dependent variable.!’ Here, the theoretical chapter cri- 
tically assesses the Barrington Moore research program on regime change and 
integrates the state and cleavage structures, omitted variables, into the analysis of 
regime change. 

Fifth, according to Bennett and Elman,'® case studies offer more parsimony 
in analyzing interaction effects. Quantitative methods assume that causal 
variables are not affected by the dependent variable. Case studies capture 
interaction effects illustrated by reciprocal causation, i.e. endogeneity. The 
causal paths studied in this book reveal the endogeneity between the state and 
political regime. Sixth, in qualitative analyses observations are weighted; any 
diverging individual observation can disprove the theory. In quantitative ana- 
lyses, on the other hand, observations are considered equal.!? The weighting 
of observations is explicitly elaborated in the theoretical chapter. 

Finally, concepts are the building blocks of qualitative analyses and misfits 
or errors require a revision of the ontological basis of the research. Measure- 
ment errors are attached to problems related to the conceptual structure. In 
quantitative analyses, however, measurement errors are eliminated only if they 
result in a systematic error. Mahoney and Goertz”° argue that clarification of 
concepts increases conceptual validity and makes the ontological basis of the 
research sounder. We can conclude that quantitative methods are more prone 
to “conceptual stretching”,*! or too vague and amorphous conceptualiza- 
tions, than qualitative methods. As put succinctly by Sartori: “quantification 
enters the scene after, and only after, having formed the concept ... the rules 
of concept formation are independent of, and cannot be derived from, the 


rules which govern the treatment of quantities and quantitative relations”.** 


Limitations of the case-study method 


Limitations of case-study methods are related in the literature to the lack of 
hypothesis testing, case selection bias, identifying scope conditions and 
necessity, lack of representativeness, and degrees of freedom. The following 
discusses each limitation and their relevance to this book and asks whether 
they are inevitable. It is argued that some of these limitations can be traced back 
to divergent conceptions of observations, cases, theory testing, and validation. 

The first limitation relates to the conventional view that case studies are 
useful for generating hypotheses rather than testing them.?* Hall maintains 
that the low regard of case studies stems from the pervasive confusion about 
the definition of a case and theory testing, which can be traced back to 
Eckstein** and Lijphart,”> who claimed that testing a theory is viable if it is 
based on observations on the dependent variable and a few independent vari- 
ables. This assumption reduces a case to a single unit; consequently, it reduces 
observation to data drawn from that unit. More importantly, it reduces small-N 
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comparison or comparative method in general to a less important version of 
statistical analysis.2° Rueschemeyer traces this misunderstanding to the mis- 
taken sharp distinction made between the “context of discovery” and the 
“context of validation’”.*” According to George and Bennett, this misjudg- 
ment is reflected in Karl Popper’s”® proposition that there can be no logical 
method of discovering ideas.2? However, his distinction overlooks that the 
process of making discoveries includes both explanation and testing. This 
book generates hypotheses, but at the same time tests hypotheses. 

The second limitation relates to selection bias, which is according to Bennett 
and Elman*° often misleading. A preconstituted population is not applicable 
to case studies. Furthermore, this limitation does not apply to within- 
case process tracing or causal process observations — applied in this book — since 
the process connects the causes to the outcome.*! Third, George and Bennett*? 
address the issue of identifying scope conditions and necessity: “Case studies 
remain much stronger at assessing whether and how a variable mattered to the 
outcome than at assessing how much it mattered”.*? Therefore, we should 
identify precisely the unit(s) we refer to in our claims of causality with respect 
to necessary condition. Gerring** warns against possible caveats. We need to 
specify secondary units that are dealt with besides the primary unit under 
study. If not taken into account, the priority of the primary unit can be blur- 
red. In this study, the state is the primary unit, while institutions, cleavages, 
and elites are secondary units. Gerring adds that, in comparing a single unit 
with other units, the boundaries of a single- and cross-unit analysis should not 
be conflated. Moreover, in order to identify scope conditions and necessity, 
scholars should study the unit, but relate it to a group of cases.*> The theo- 
retical chapter analyzes the state by relating it to Western European cases and 
confines the analysis to the deep state in a particular political regime, i.e. to 
the deep state in democracies which are the gray zone between autocracy and 
consolidated democracy. 

Closely related to the scope conditions and necessity is the fourth limita- 
tion, the representativeness of case studies, or the limits to generalization. 
According to Mahoney and Goertz, qualitative studies have a narrow scope 
and generalization, since expanding the scope raises the problem of causal 
heterogeneity; more cases may mean more causal paths and imply modifica- 
tions of the theory to explain new cases.*° George and Bennett?’ remind us to 
be clear on three points: whether we refer to an entire population, a historical 
context, and/or to the relation of a conjunction of variables to a particular 
outcome; whether the necessary condition applies only for a single case, for a 
type of case, or to the outcome in general; equifinality should be taken into 
account since it could possibly diminish the causal weight of necessary causes 
for a particular case in other cases. 

George and Bennett also suggest that the representativeness of the case 
can be increased if we can detect a subclass or cases with a similar causal 
mechanism and lesser values of variables.*® Yin calls the limit to general- 
ization radically into question by stating that case studies are “generalizable 
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to theoretical propositions, not to populations, or universes”.*? This book 
explicitly refers to a historical context that is specified in the theoretical 
chapter, which introduces a conjunction of variables that constitutes the the- 
oretical propositions for context-based generalizations. Necessary conditions 
of deep state apply not for a single case, but for a specific type of democracy. 
This case study provides an explanation of equifinality in the two-level model 
of the deep state concept. 

Finally, the degrees of freedom problem refers to “the potential inability to 
discriminate between competing explanations on the basis of the evidence.”*° 
Following George and Bennett, it will be argued that this limitation would 
not apply in this case study, since it is based on a theoretically grounded 
process traced with reference to historical sequences leading to the outcome. 
The selection of a particular explanation is justified through a specific theory 
or theories.*! 

What are the potentials and limitations of a single case study? Gerring 
claims that single-case studies that are based on within-case variation — as 
illustrated by this case study — have higher internal validity in contrast to 
cross-case analyses that have the virtue of external validity and the limiting of 
lower internal validity.4* Another disadvantage of single-case analyses is the 
difficulty of tracking whether that single case is independent from other 
cases.4> The issue of external validity or generalization is a point discussed 
above. As Yin suggests, we should distinguish between “statistical general- 
ization” that generalizes on samples and “analytical generalization” in case 
studies that generalizes the results of the study on a broader theory. 

This single-case study aims, as Rueschemeyer suggests, at developing a 
theoretical framework, i.e. a “focused meta-theory”,*> which entails few 
directly testable hypotheses, but focuses on problem formation or reformula- 
tion as well as on the generation and revision of related concepts. Hypotheses 
based on necessary and sufficient causes can be disproved by evidence drawn 
from a single case. More importantly, discovering necessary and sufficient 
causal variables and causal mechanisms becomes a value added for looking at 
other cases. The value of a single-case study increases exponentially if we exploit 
the complementarity of single cases and cross-case analysis by determining 
“conceptual equivalence”*® through a focused meta-theory. Rueschemeyer 
regards this as one of the major achievements of comparative research.*” 

To conclude this subsection, this case study involves a within-case temporal 
variation of a single unit, the state, in its historical-institutional settings from 
the rise of the Ottoman Empire to the current Turkish Republic. Institutions, 
cleavages, and elites constitute secondary units. This book explicitly refers to a 
historical context and draws on a conjunction of variables leading to an out- 
come in order to establish theoretical propositions for context-based general- 
izations. Necessary conditions for the deep state apply not only for a single 
case, but also for a particular type of political regime. In order to exhaust 
the inferential virtues of its genre as a subset of qualitative methods, this case 
study assesses interaction effects exemplified by reciprocal relations (between 
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the state and the political regime) and introduces a conjunction of variables 
leading to the deep state. 

Methodologists contend that two major limitations of case-study methods, 
the case selection bias and degrees of freedom, do not apply to theoretically 
grounded causal process observations with reference to historical sequences 
leading to the outcome. Process tracing with a historical approach to caus- 
ality serves as a safeguard to these basic limits of case studies. The most 
distinctive potential of the case-study method is to elaborate on causal 
mechanisms. In this book, causal mechanisms are pinpointed through pro- 
cess-tracing via theory-driven narrative, while explanations of the causal path 
reflect a historical approach to causality. The single-case study generates a 
focused meta-theory to grasp the deep state phenomenon; further studies would 
have the potential to establish conceptual equivalences and complementarity 
with other cases. Therefore, ontology is aligned with methodology at the end 
of this chapter by elaborating on concept formation and two-level theories. 
The following section expands on these findings and develops five steps to 
strengthen this case study: a historical approach to causality, path-dependent 
explanations for delineating causal paths, process tracing via theory-driven 
narrative, causal mechanisms, concepts and two-level theories. 


Strengthening causal inferences 


Historical approach to causality 


Pierson*® claims that scholars should take the time horizons of different 
causal forces into account and warns against overlooking the causal forces 
that operate in various time spans and speed, hence, produce outcomes with 
various time spans. Therefore, it would be a mistake to delimit our temporal 
vision to the immediate causes of outcomes by attributing causality to trig- 
gering events. We should bear in mind that both causes and outcomes might 
extend over a long-term period. 

Capoccia and Ziblatt*? warn of three pitfalls of studying democratization 
without history. The first is to disregard the causal heterogeneity of units, or 
to assume that the impact of a change in the value of an independent variable 
would have the same importance and direction for all cases and at all times on 
the dependent variable. The second pitfall is to jeopardize the study of the 
micro level and the strategic interactions on that level. This might lead to the 
reification of social actors. Thirdly, not taking adequate account of the impact 
of institutions in the distant past is to ignore possible reciprocal causality 
between variables. Studying democratization without history could lead to a 
negligence of endogeneity and, hence, to a misjudgment of the direction of 
causality,.*° 

According to Pierson, slow-moving causal processes are threefold: causal 
chains, threshold effect, and cumulative causes. Causal chains end in an out- 
come through a multi-sequence and multi-stage causal process over extended 
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periods and have higher relevance when political actions produce multiple 
consequences with major outcomes that are not clearly intended products of 
these actions. Threshold effects culminate in an outcome after having reached 
a certain critical level. Causal chains and thresholds have a long-term horizon 
of causes and a short-term horizon of outcome. In this study, causal chains 
pave the way for the emergence of banditry and bureaucratic takeover. 
Revolution is analyzed as a major change triggered by threshold effects. 
Cumulative causes exert a long-term gradual change of a variable.*! Here 
migration, suburbanization, and conceptions of nationhood are linked to 
long-term resilience and shifts in power relations. 

Capoccia and Ziblatt suggest an explicitly historical approach to causality 
that reads history “forward” and not “backward” in order to account for the 
complexity of institutional formation and the impact of these institutions on 
regime outcome. The following aspects guide us in the analysis of the forma- 
tion of institutions. First, institutions are created and changed through a 
sporadic and protracted “one institution at a time” process in different episodes. 
Second, multiple lines of conflict shape these episodes, i.e. not only class 
actors and socio-economic factors but also other types of cleavages, such 
as ethnic, religious and linguistic divides, need to be taken into account. Third, 
to correlate the extent and impact of episodes might be misleading: a big 
event such as a world war might have played a transformative role in national 
trajectories, but shifting the analytical focus to the creation of a single institu- 
tion makes small events also methodologically relevant for understanding these 
episodes.°? 


Path-dependent explanations 


The reciprocal causality between the state and political regimes is analyzed 
here through a path-dependent explanation of the deep state and regime change. 
Pierson distinguishes the structural approach from the path-dependent 
approach in reflecting about temporal separation between cause and effect in 
historical analyses. A structural cause denotes that an outcome is determined 
by the causal process, i.e. it would happen sooner or later independent of the 
character and timing of triggering effects. A path-dependent cause denotes 
that outcome is a result of a self-reinforcing “historical causation”,*? i.e. an 
outcome or a pattern was set in motion that would operate even under the 
absence of the original cause. The timing and the character of triggering 
effects of events play an important part in the path-dependent cause.** 
Path-dependent explanations offer a holistic approach to understand causal 
mechanisms and their context, detect left-out variables, and find interaction 
effects in the contingent period.*> Any demonstration of path dependence can 
identify conditions under which stability of a given phenomenon is undermined. 
It can invalidate the claims of stability that rest on a limited temporal view.>° 
Referring to Bennett and Elman, path dependence in this case is justified 
via four basic parameters: causal possibility, contingency, closure connotes, 
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and constraints. Causal possibility refers to the possibility that actors might 
have chosen other paths leading to different outcomes. Contingency means 
that one or more factors occur randomly, not explained by the main theory. 
This might lead to a more unexpected, inefficient outcome than the path(s) that 
was (were) available before. Closure connotes refers to the increase of the 
propensity of a particular group of outcomes compared to the range of possible 
outcomes before the decision was made. Degree of constraints means that 
actors are bound by the chosen path, because resistance would cost them 
more than obeying it.*’ 


Causal mechanisms 


Elster defines causal mechanisms as “frequently occurring and easily recog- 
nizable causal patterns that are triggered under generally unknown conditions 
or with indeterminate consequences”.°* Thelen observes that path-dependent 
causal mechanisms for institutional creation and (re)production are different 
in political science than in economics. She criticizes the usage of “increasing 
returns”,*? which refers to the generation and resilience of institutions due to 
the increase of relative benefits provided by the path over time. Thelen adds 
that power, legitimacy, and functionality play a crucial role in political science. 

The path-dependent analysis of the Turkish deep state illustrates the three 
types of causal mechanisms described by Bennett and Elman who follow the 
remarks of Thelen: increasing returns, negative feedback, and cyclical process. 
Increasing returns suggests that the installation of an institution reproduces 
itself (diagram of sequence: a->a—a). Negative feedback denotes that “a” 
reoccurs even if other institutions are installed, i.e. “a” is the equilibrium 
(diagram of sequence: ag—a—d—a). Cyclical process occurs if two or more 
institutions reproduce each other (diagram of sequence: a—b—a—b—a).°! 
Mahoney reminds us here that the mechanisms creating an institution should 
be distinguished from the mechanisms that maintain an institution.®* Bennett 
and Elman suggest that interaction mechanisms that lead to the lock-in or 
breakdown of institutions should be taken into account. 


Process tracing method via theory-driven narrative 


Case studies can be further strengthened through the process-tracing method 
via theory-driven narratives, which trace the intervening causal process, chain, 
or mechanism between an independent variable and the outcome of the 
dependent variable.“4A case study which adopts systematic process observa- 
tions can play a crucial role in causal inference and theory testing.® Like 
path-dependency, process tracing allows for inferences from causal mechanisms, 
detects interaction effects and omitted variables, and accounts for rare or 
unique events.°® Process tracing explains the diagram of sequence by investi- 
gating causal variables and outcomes and by comparing predictions of the- 
ories about causal mechanisms through multiple observations.°? Hypotheses 
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of theories are not only tested on variables, but also on the intervening 
steps of a case. Therefore, it can be a methodological safeguard against the 
problems which confront case studies.® 

Process tracing can alleviate the limits of Mill’s method of similarity and 
difference by selecting and narrowing the list of causes. It can check for 
omitted variables and equifinality; thus, deviant cases can be better investi- 
gated and integrated into comparative analyses. “The deviant-case method 
selects that case(s) which, by reference to some general understanding of a 
topic (either a specific theory or common sense), demonstrates a surprising 
value.”©? Yin claims that deviant features of a case may serve a revelatory 
purpose.’° Deviant cases and cases with equifinality may pave the way for 
contingent generalizations; if analyzed by process-tracing, they generate 
middle-range theories.7! 

Due to the features of democratic transitions introduced by the military as 
an institution, Turkey has been called a deviant or a unique case compared to 
its Latin American counterparts. The Turkish strong state was excluded from 
the comparisons with the mainly weak Latin American or African states. 
With respect to the Middle East, Turkey was regarded as an exception and “a torn 
country”;’* the democratic experience of Turkey is considered to be hardly com- 
parable to these countries. Turkey has rarely been included in the comparative 
democratization studies, although several publications went beyond Turkish 
particularism and widened the debate on Turkey.”? 

By relating cleavages and informal institutions to the analysis of the state, 
process-tracing paves the way for the generation of new hypotheses that can 
incorporate the Turkish case into comparative, inter-regional democratization 
studies. The Turkish case has the potential to transform into an on-lier typical 
case of the deep state, especially with regard to the interaction of formal and 
informal institutions. Even if it is not possible to measure the new causal 
factors since they were not tested in a medium-N cross-model, as Gerring 
suggests, it may still be plausible to assert (based on general knowledge of the 
phenomenon) that the chosen case is representative of a broader population.”* 

As illustrated below in the theoretical chapter, this book deals with four 
types of causal processes that appear in process-tracing explanations: path- 
dependent causal process, complex forms of causality, interaction effects, and 
linear causality.’> This book claims that the deep state emerges through a 
path-dependent causal process. Concepts such as revolution, deep state, and 
democratic consolidation are conceived as complex forms of causality, i.e. a 
conjunction of several variables and conditions in a multi-level theory. 
Moreover, interaction effects between formal and informal institutions are 
elaborated; the state and the regime are related in a reciprocal causality, i.e. in 
a cyclical interaction. Linear causality relates to the simple micro-level phe- 
nomena that can be explained through the characterization of direct chains 
of events. 

The hardest challenge to the process-tracing method is the issue of the 
persuasiveness of causal chains, since the validity of causal inferences is 
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dependent on the proof of the causal path that links the cases and the effects 
on the relevant level(s) of analysis in an uninterrupted way. First, the timing 
of the start and end of the account must be relevant and convincing for the 
case. Second, continuity in the causal chain should be sustained. The fewer 
breaks invoked in the causal chain, the more persuasive is the account. Third, 
solid theoretical or empirical grounds for the key links in the causal chain 
must justify the hypothesized process. It might be the case that there is no 
evidence, or none can be obtained, or that theories are not exact on the issue.’° 

Another challenge is the issue of persuasiveness of causal mechanisms. 
George and Bennett’’ note that more than one causal mechanism might be 
present and consistent with the process-tracing evidence. We might not be able 
to differentiate which of the causal mechanisms has a better explanatory power, 
or whether the outcome is over-determined. These competing mechanisms 
might explain different aspects of the case and might not be commensurate. 

Both challenges warn against a possible confirmation bias. the second 
challenge is especially onerous to overcome. However, we can alleviate them 
when we revise and refine the theory or generate a compelling analytical 
framework to account for the existence of contrasting evidence or the lack 
of evidence. Furthermore, for Bennett and Elman, a case study can be guar- 
ded against confirmation bias if we give priority to the best explanation. 
This requires disproving alternative explanations through evidence of the 
process tracing and comparing hypotheses from a wide range of other 
explanations against the evidence.’® 

This case study breaks the causal chain on three occasions in order to avoid 
infinite regression during process tracing: at critical junctures, at points which 
prove to be difficult to trace causal connections, and according to the theo- 
retical guidelines.’? “Critical junctures”®° bear high value here due to their 
theoretical link to path-dependent explanations of regime change. Capoccia 
and Kelemen define critical junctures as times of contingent actions with high 
political impact and long-term consequences.®! But, these are “specific deci- 
sions taken by powerful actors during narrowly circumscribed periods” 
instead of “moments” of choice.®? 

Soifer refers to two separately necessary and jointly sufficient conditions 
that cause a critical juncture. The permissive condition changes “the under- 
lying context to increase the causal power of agency or contingency and thus 
the prospects for divergence”,** while the productive condition shapes “the 
outcomes that emerge and are ‘locked in’ when the window of opportunity 
marked by the permissive conditions comes to close”.84 The critical antecedent 
precedes the critical juncture; it is unrelated to permissive condition but con- 
nected to the productive condition by “helping to determine the differential 
causal effect of the independent variable”.®° 

Four aspects should be considered in identifying critical junctures. First, a 
critical juncture may affect the macro structure, while leaving many institu- 
tions unchanged. Furthermore, the continuity of some institutions may be 
challenged, while other institutions remain stable. Therefore, the unit(s) of 
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analysis critically affected by the juncture and time horizons of the critical 
juncture should be specified. Second, the prolongation of a critical juncture 
bears the possibility that political decisions will be hindered or forced in other 
directions by structural constraints. Thus, a short-term cause for the critical 
juncture is better suited for causal explanations. Third, it should be taken into 
account that change is not the necessary outcome of critical junctures; restora- 
tion could be equally possible. Finally, in contrast to institutional economics, 
studies in political science attach more importance to power asymmetries 
rather than small contingent events in detecting critical junctures.®° 

In order to judge how critical a critical juncture is, the probability jump 
and temporal leverage should be assessed. The probability jump occurs if an 
outcome becomes more probable at the conclusion of a critical juncture rela- 
tive to its probability immediately before or during the lowest point of the 
critical juncture. The higher the probability jump is, the more critical the 
juncture is. Temporal leverage is a measure of the duration of the impact of 
the critical juncture relative to the duration of the juncture itself. The dura- 
tion of a critical juncture is shorter than the path-dependent process it insti- 
gates. The longer the duration of the path-dependent process is, compared to 
the duration of the critical juncture, the more critical the juncture is.°’ 

Capoccia and Kelemen refer to non-formal theory-driven narrative and 
game theoretical formal modeling as two methods of process tracing. The 
disadvantages of game theoretical tools are numerous: oversimplifying critical 
junctures in models; providing flawed findings if the causal mechanisms 
during critical junctures implied by the game were not present during a cri- 
tical juncture; failing to analyze different units of analysis in cross-sectional 
analysis with a single model; and failing to consider the “paths not taken.” 
Nonformal narrative methods’ advantage is the absence of these disadvantages, 
but the risk is losing parsimony. The pay-off of the non-formal narrative 
method can be alleviated through presenting a regimented line of theoretical 
argumentation.’® For George and Bennett, process tracing can be in the form 
of detailed narrative, the use of hypotheses and generalizations, analytic 
explanations, and more general explanation. Analytic explanation will be opted 
for here, since it selects causes in the historical explanation through the gui- 
dance of a theory. The non-formal narration will be theory-driven. More 
general explanation will be applied if theory or data do not exist or if they do 
not suffice for an analytical explanation.*? 


Three-level concepts and two-level theories 


Sartori suggests that “data is information which is distributed in, and pro- 
cessed by “conceptual containers”.?°? Measurement can be regarded as oper- 
ationalizing a concept. However, “operational definitions implement, but do 
not replace, definitions of meaning”.®! If we ignore the making of concepts, 
we come up with a checklist rather than a classification and measurement. 
Methodology should be aligned with ontology, i.e. “fundamental assumptions 
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about the nature of the social and political world, as well as the causal rela- 
tionships within that world”.?? Concepts “are theories about ontology: they 
are theories about the fundamental constitutive elements of a phenomenon”. 

Concept formation is an essential part of the theoretical chapter, since the 
concept of deep state is formed through a specific approach, while the com- 
parison of the Turkish case with the Western European cases is based on a 
two-level theory of liberal democracy and revolution from above; the concept 
of deep state is linked to the concept of democratic consolidation in a two- 
level theory. The following elaborates on this specific approach of concept 
formation and two-level theories. 

Goertz claims that he offers an “ontological, realist, and causal’”?* approach 
to concepts compared to the “semantic and definitional” approach of Sartori.°° 
If we look closer, however, we see that Sartori’s approach entails realism and 
causality as well, but Goertz has a more rigorous and sophisticated approach 
to causality. Therefore, the latter will be applied in this book. Sartori suggests 
that a concept is built in three steps: anatomy, extension, and intension. First, 
the anatomy, i.e. constitutive elements of a phenomenon, will be made explicit; 
second, these constitutive elements are reconstructed and organized in order 
to determine the extensions, i.e. class of referents, or real cases; third, concept 
formation connects these constitutive elements in terms of their intensions, 
ie. degrees, in order to refer to real cases.?° Goertz explores constitutive 
(noncausal) elements of a phenomenon for grasping the causal relationship 
between constitutive elements and the phenomenon (internal causality) which 
clarifies causal hypotheses, explanations and mechanisms based on ontologi- 
cal attributes of a phenomenon and the empirical (realist) representation of 
this phenomenon (external causality). 

According to Goertz, a concept is built on three levels: basic, secondary, 
and indicator level. The basic level is the dependent variable or outcome. With 
respect to the basic level, special attention must be paid to four aspects: making 
the positive and negative poles explicit; specifying the content between these 
poles, which would reveal either a continuum or a dichotomy (choosing a 
continuum has the advantage of identifying gray zones); theorizing this gray 
zone; and avoiding confusing empirical distribution of cases with the basic 
level.°’ The secondary level can either be regarded as representing the inde- 
pendent variable of the basic level (dependent variable) that houses causal 
conjunctions or as the basic level’s constitutive (noncausal) elements that 
house noncausal conjunctions along with ontology.?® The theoretical relation- 
ship between the basic and secondary level can involve ontology, causality, 
and substitutability. Ontology refers to semantic parts of the concept; it is a 
noncausal relationship that defines the concept. Causality between these levels 
can imply causes of causes. Substitutability refers to the availability of multiple 
means to an end, or equifinality.?? The theoretical relationship of secondary 
and indicator/data level can either be substitutable or causal. The indicator 
level connects the basic and secondary level to empirical practice; hence, they 
exert lesser theoretical abstraction and compromise the theoretical generality 
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at the basic and secondary level. Therefore, they can represent multiple means 
to an end. If the relationship between the secondary and indicator level is 
causal, it offers a detailed causal analysis of the secondary level dimensions.!° 

Two prototypical forms establish a multidimensional concept structure, 
“necessary and sufficient conditions” and “family resemblance”. A “necessary 
condition” is implied if the exclusion of a dimension leads to the absence of 
the concept itself, i.e. if it is nonsubstitutable (symbolized as logical and). 
“Family resemblance” indicates sufficiency without necessary condition, i.e. 
substitutability (symbolized as logical or). Without making sufficiency criteria 
explicit, a concept formation is not complete. We can name it jointly sufficient 
if there is no specification of sufficient condition.'°! Necessary and sufficient 
condition would, as a definition, mean an equal weighting. Family resem- 
blance indicates substitutability, which requires weighting dimensions. How- 
ever, if we formalize concept structure in the substitutability continuum, the 
necessary and sufficient condition lies at the nonsubstitutability end of the 
spectrum, while the family resemblance structure lies in the complete sub- 
stitutability pole. The substitutability question is linked to the relative sig- 
nificance and weighting of dimensions. The individual weights of dimensions 
must be tied to the theory or to empirical findings. Weighting dimensions can 
be easily avoided if the structure is built on necessary and sufficient conditions 
or dichotomous variables. However, as the substitutability continuum suggests, 
there are in-between concept structures, which could necessitate explicit 
justification of weighting.!° 

Goertz and Mahoney claim that constructing two-level theories can bring 
clarity and transparency to theoretical debates, since it prevents confusion 
about which variables operate on which level, and the structural relationship 
between levels.'°? In a two-level theory, the basic level refers to the causal 
variables and the outcome variable of the theory. The secondary level covers 
the variables that are subordinate to them, but play a substantial role in 
causal inference. Secondary level variables affect the main outcome variable 
by helping to bring into being more temporally proximate causal variables at 
the basic level. We speak of remote causes (secondary level variables) and 
proximate causes (basic level causes). The relationship between them can 
involve ontology, causality, and substitution. Secondary level variables are 
causes of causes (causal), constitutive features (ontological), or share the same 
effect on the basic level with other variables (substitutability).!°* If causal 
factors at the basic level are both individually necessary and jointly sufficient, 
then we identify a “conjuncture of necessary causes”. If they are substitutable, 
i.e. if there are multiple variables paving the way for the same outcome, we 
identify equifinality.!°> 

To recapitulate this section, this case study pursues a historical, path- 
dependent approach to causality, whose specific importance for this case lies 
in assessing the direction of causality, especially in grasping reciprocal caus- 
ality. It takes the protracted nature of institution formation, multiple lines 
of conflict, and small events into account. Slow-moving causal processes 
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depicted in this book are causal chains, which pertain to the emergence of 
banditry and the autonomy of bureaucrats, cumulative causes such as migra- 
tion, (sub)urbanization, nation-building, and threshold effects exemplified by 
revolution. 

A primary potential of case studies is to pinpoint causal mechanisms. The 
main causal mechanisms in this study are related to path-dependent causal 
processes. Increasing returns, negative feedback, and cyclical processes are 
types of causal mechanisms employed to explain the path-dependent devel- 
opment of the deep state. Path-dependent cause denotes that the outcome 
is a result of a self-reinforcing historical causation initiated after a critical 
juncture. Critical junctures bear high value in this book due to its theoretical 
link to path-dependent explanations of regime change. Path dependent emer- 
gence and decline of the deep state is justified via four criteria of critical 
junctures: causal possibility, contingency, closure connotes, and constraints. 
The permissive and productive conditions, as well as the critical antecedent, 
are basic components of a critical juncture. In order to judge how critical a 
critical juncture is, the probability jump and temporal leverage will be 
assessed. 

As a safeguard to overcome two major limitations of case-study methods, 
this book applies theoretically grounded causal process observations with 
reference to historical sequences leading to the outcome. Process tracing and 
path-dependency allow us to detect causal mechanisms and explain interac- 
tion effects between formal and informal institutions. The Turkish case gen- 
erates new hypotheses through process tracing and finds out causal factors, 
such as cleavages, that could incorporate the study of the Turkish state into 
comparative research. The types of causal processes illustrated in this book 
are complex forms of causality, path-dependent causal process, interaction 
effects, and linear causality. Concepts such as revolution, deep state, and 
democratic consolidation are conceived as complex forms of causality; the 
deep state emerges through a path-dependent causal process; interaction 
effects between formal and informal institutions are elaborated; the state and 
the regime are related in a reciprocal causality, i.e. in a cyclical interaction. 
Linear causality relates to the simple micro-level phenomena that can be 
explained through characterization of direct chain of events. 

In order to maintain the persuasiveness of causal chains and to avoid infi- 
nite regression during process tracing, the causal chains are broken at critical 
junctures, at points which prove to be difficult to trace causal connections, 
and according to theoretical guidelines. As a type of process tracing, ana- 
lytic explanation will be applied, since it explicitly refers to theory; more 
general explanation will be opted for, when data or theoretical references are 
insufficient. 

Concept formation and two-level theories are essential for aligning metho- 
dology with ontology in the theoretical chapter. The first section of the theo- 
retical chapter compares — in line with the path-dependent approach 
to causality — the Turkish case with the Western European cases based on a 
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two-level theory of liberal democracy. It constructs two-level theories by 
detecting the variables on the basic and secondary level and the structural 
relationship between levels. The next chapter generates the concept of deep 
state on the basic, secondary, and indicator level. On the basic level, it makes 
the positive and negative poles explicit; it specifies the content between these 
poles and theorizes the gray zone. Moreover, it describes the formal relations 
between these levels. Necessary conditions, if any, are made explicit; a suffi- 
clency criterion is identified; and dimensions are weighted according to their 
importance. The concept of deep state is linked to the consolidation of 
democracy in a two-level theory. 
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2 Theoretical framework 


This chapter aligns the methodology, specifically the path-dependent approach 
to causality and conceptual validity standards, with theoretical propositions. 
The first section introduces diverse integrative strategies in the agency- 
structure debate and opts for path-dependent integrative strategy. To shed 
light on the path-dependent emergence of the deep state, this section firstly 
evaluates the iterated hypothesis testing based on the seminal books on the 
path-dependency of regime change. Secondly, the informal roots of the deep 
state are elaborated by comparing patrimonialism with feudalism historically 
in terms of types of domination and styles of state consolidation. The formal 
roots of the deep state are analysed by referring to two concepts, liberal 
democracy and revolution from above, which depict complex forms of caus- 
ality in two-level theories. These analyses expound on the relationship 
between democracy and the state (state consolidation, the emergence of 
strong state, and state breakdown). Finally, this section relates cleavages to 
democracy and emphasizes the role of the state in sustaining a cleavage 
constellation. 

The second section focuses on contemporary political systems, since this 
case study explores the reciprocal causation between two basic concepts of 
“transformation research,”! the state and political regime. In discussing poli- 
tical regimes, it addresses the controversies surrounding the issue of delineat- 
ing the boundaries between autocracy and democracy. This book opts for a 
continuous concept of political regimes, which allows for defining the gray 
zone between authoritarian regimes and liberal democracies. 

The third section generates the concept of the deep state as a mode of 
domination on the basic and secondary levels. The deep state is defined by 
taking the peculiarities of the gray zone, specifically the interplay of formal 
and informal institutions, and its impact on the forms of state into account. 
Furthermore, the causal mechanisms underlying the deep state are examined. 
The indicator level of the concept is analyzed by identifying and justifying the 
criteria and spheres, and by weighting them. 

The fourth section sheds light on the transition from the deep state to 
democratic consolidation as a regime change through state transformation. A 
four-dimensional approach to democratic consolidation will be applied and 
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elaborated in a two-level theory. The theoretical chapter ends with the 
presentation of an alternative path-dependent explanation of regime change. 


Path-dependency in the agency-structure debate 


Mahoney distinguishes knowledge accumulation from its generation, since the 
former is a conscious effort of knowledge generation based on previously 
acquired knowledge by using causal hypotheses as stepping stones for gen- 
erating and testing theories. The elaboration of hypotheses leads to the 
extraction of new independent variables, extends independent variables to 
account for more outcomes, and identifies the scope conditions for a given 
hypothesis.? Mahoney and Snyder distinguish the structuralist and voluntarist 
approaches through two parameters: the extent of agency socialization and 
the causal impact of the structure on agency. The structuralist approach con- 
ceives of an oversocialized agency and regards structures as generators of 
agency, whereas the voluntarist approach conceives of an undersocialized 
agency and regards structures as contingent constraints. The former relies on 
objective conditions as primary explanatory variables, while the latter relies 
on the subjective condition of actors. The structuralist approach explains regime 
change at the macro level, which deals specifically with the international/ 
world systemic impacts on the national level, and at the domestic-structural 
level, which comprises impersonal, noncontingent social groups, such as 
social cleavages. The voluntarist approach operates at the micro level referring 
to subjectively defined social groups, e.g. ethnic groups, as well as to personal 
leadership, e.g. party leaders. The meso level of formal institutions, including 
political parties, military, and constitutional rules, does not constitute the 
primary explanatory variables of these approaches. 

Three strategies integrate agency and structure in the study of regime 
transformation: funnel, path-dependent, and eclectic strategy. They differ 
in their conceptual “bias” and their approach to the mode of causation 
between five levels: macro-structural, domestic-structural, institutional, social 
group, and leadership. The funnel strategy has a voluntarist assumption that 
the analyst should go unidirectionally down the ladder of levels to find the 
real causes, because structural factors are necessary, but never sufficient, 
causes. The regime transformation results from the sum of these variables that 
are seen as vectors, 1.e., forces with a particular direction, which favor or dis- 
favor regime transformation. The path-dependent strategy has a structuralist 
assumption that historical sequences driven by critical junctures in the remote 
past are the main causes of present actions. Institutions are the intermediary 
level between structure and agency. The structure causes agency’s action in an 
evolutionary way, while institutions provide the reflexive agency with room 
for initiating change. The eclectic strategy is not based on a consistent con- 
ceptual base, i.e., it indiscriminately attaches causality to both structure and 
agency. The payoff of not having a “bias” is loosing parsimony and lacking a 
systematic capture of regime transformations.* 
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This case study uses a path-dependent strategy, since issues pertaining to 
the agency-structure debate can be alleviated through the analysis of “the 
concrete configuration of political institutions”.* North set the parameters of 
neo-institutionalism with his definition of institutions as “humanly devised 
constraints that shape human interaction. Corollary, they structure incentives 
in human exchange, whether political, social or economic”.® Institutions enable 
and constrain actors by offering options and providing sanctions, 1.e., they 
influence the cost-benefit calculus of actors; thus, institutions reduce uncer- 
tainty, prolong time frames, and make processes more predictable. In this 
neo-institutionalist vein, the state and political parties can be regarded both 
as actors and institutional arenas.’ 

The path-dependent explanation here integrates different levels of analysis 
in the regime question. On the macro level, it discusses the international/ 
world systemic impacts on state formation, consolidation and breakdown. 
The causal relationship between the state on the macro-structural level and 
cleavages on the domestic-structural level are analyzed. The concept of deep 
state is formed by explicitly relating it to the meso level, specifically to (in)formal 
institutions and the security sector. The next section emphasizes the interac- 
tion between formal and informal institutions while generating the concept of 
deep state. Formal institutions encompass state institutions (courts, legislatures, 
bureaucracies) and state-enforced rules (constitutions, laws, regulations). They 
are made and enforced “through channels that are widely accepted as official’”,® 
whereas informal institutions do not. Democratic consolidation is related to the 
deep state and international anchors on the macro-level and to elite settlement 
on the micro level. 

Path-dependent explanations are the trademark of historical institutionalism. 
Longitudinal analyses emphasize the historicity of social institutions that are 
shaped by critical junctures in the remote past. “Critical juncture” refers to 
relatively brief periods of heightened contingency with institutional flux and 
structural fluidity that offer substantively heightened probability that agents’ 
choices close off alternatives and set institutions on path-dependent trajec- 
tories.° “Once an option is selected, it becomes progressively more difficult to 
return to the initial point when multiple alternatives were still available”.'° Path 
dependency occurs “when the choices of key actors at critical juncture points 
lead to the formation of institutions that have self-reproducing properties”.!! 

Mahoney lists the analytical components of path-dependent explanations 
in terms of sequential stages. In the first stage, antecedent historical condi- 
tions influence options that are available for actors. In the second stage, the 
critical juncture occurs when a window of opportunity for various actions is 
opened to actors who select a particular option from the alternatives. In the 
third stage, that particular option creates an institution which is reproduced 
due to structural persistence. In the fourth stage, a reactive sequence, i.e., reac- 
tions and counter-reactions to that institution, intervene and challenge the 
structural persistence. In the last stage, the regime outcome depends on the 
resolution of the conflict.!* 
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Weaknesses or challenges of historical institutionalism appear in the trans- 
lation of critical junctures to lasting political legacies or, put differently, in the 
specification of different types of reproduction mechanisms behind different 
institutional arrangements. This point was discussed in the methodological 
chapter. The second challenge is the overemphasis on the institutional “lock- 
in” effect, which makes path change and path departure exceptional cases or 
even implausible.'? Phrases like “freezing” or “crystallization” of particular 
institutional configurations might be misleading. It would be more fruitful to 
ask how the mechanisms that sustain and (de)stabilize different institutional 
configurations vary.!> The following questions must be answered as well: who 
has invested in particular institutional arrangements; how these institutions 
are sustained over time; and how those who do not have vested interests in 
these institutions are kept out. Here, ideational and material foundations 
must be taken into account.!® 


Structuralist meta-theory: The Moore Research Program 


This study utilizes knowledge accumulation on the causal hypotheses of the 
Moore Research Program for extracting variables and identifying the scope 
conditions of the path-dependent trajectory of the Turkish state. By referring 
to the iterated hypothesis testing based on the causal findings in Moore’s 
Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy," it aims at contributing to this 
program through the introduction of new variables. Through an appraisal of 
path-dependent explanations in this program, the state is qualified as the 
dependent variable. State and cleavage structures are detected as omitted 
variables in the study of path-dependency and regime change. 

Moore claims that democracy emerged where a strong bourgeois impulse 
that was in hostility to absolutism could seek independence from the crown 
and could entice the peasantry to collaborate against the crown; expressed 
succinctly: “No bourgeois, no democracy”.!8The emphasis on rural commer- 
clalization predating modernization challenged the modernization theory. 
Instead of pro-democratic middle classes, Moore introduced cross-class alliances 
between the landed and urban upper classes and the peasantry. The emergence 
of democracy, fascism, and communism depended on the strength of the 
bourgeoisie, the form of agriculture (“labour repressive” or “market” forms), 
and the peasant revolutionary potential.'? The scholars who applied iterated 
hypothesis testing in this research program confirmed Moore’s hypotheses on 
a limited and highly conditional base. Most of the significant evidence came 
from new data introduced on the cases rather than from new cases.”° 

The authors, who overwhelmingly employed class actors/coalitions as 
independent variables explaining regime change, pursued a non-integrative 
path-dependent approach. Two studies on governmental elites pursued an 
integrative path-dependent strategy.7!In Capitalist Development and Democ- 
racy, Riischemeyer and his collaborators claimed that the bourgeoisie is “a 
much less consistently and radically anti-democratic force” than the landed 
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upper class that relies on “labour repressive agriculture”, while the historical 
articulation of working class interests was pro-democratic.** The emergence 
of democracy depends on the balance of power among different classes and 
class coalitions.?> In Liberalism, Fascism, or Social Democracy: Social Classes 
and the Political Origins of Regimes in Interwar Europe, Luebbert argues that 
the pro-democratic role of the working class is bound to a “genuine class 
compromise”,”* i.e., the alliance with another class or its substantial fraction. 
Transition to mass politics or the stabilization of democratic institutions is 
only possible through a “consensual routinization of a certain distribution of 
authority”.?° In The Legacies of Liberalism: Path Dependence and Political 
Regimes in Central America, Mahoney used an integrative path-dependent 
approach to study the emergence and persistence of democracy, military author- 
itarianism, and traditional dictatorship by elaborating on the liberal reforms 
during the nineteenth century capitalist transformation of Central America 
and their impact on the state-building and agrarian capitalist development. 
Democracy was prevented if these reforms required military repression.*° 

Mahoney presents the five sequences of path-dependent explanations of 
regime change. In the first stage, the antecedent conditions are the relative 
power of key economic and political actors. In the second stage, the critical 
juncture occurs when actors opt for a specific state policy and/or specific 
coalitional partner. In the third stage, that particular option creates an insti- 
tution which reproduces class, state, and/or state-class structures. In the fourth 
stage, a reactive sequence, response and counterresponse of elite and sub- 
ordinate groups intervene and challenge the structural persistence. In the last 
stage, the regime outcome depends on the resolution of the conflict and the 
creation of new regimes.”” 

The Moore Research Program demonstrates knowledge accumulation on 
the path-dependent explanation of regime change in line with the sequential 
analysis suggested by Mahoney. Moore explains the divergence of regime 
outcome (democracy, communism, or fascism) by looking at the extent to 
which the “bourgeois impulse” is regarded as an antecedent condition; critical 
juncture refers to the adoption of a coalition ally by the bourgeoisie; the 
relative power of class actors is reproduced in the sequence of institutional 
persistence; and class conflicts challenge the structural persistence in the 
reactive sequence. The study of Rtischemeyer and his collaborators confirms 
the sequence of institutional persistence, but revises the remaining sequences. 
Antecedent conditions for the critical juncture — the formation of a class 
alliance with respect to democracy — depend on the relative power of different 
class actors; regime outcome (democracy and authoritarianism) is explained 
by the reactive sequence which refer to the demands of subordinate classes 
and response of dominant classes.”8 

In their integrative approach to regime change, Luebbert considers the 
extent of divisions among middle classes as antecedent conditions; in the cri- 
tical juncture, the liberals’ decision to the forge an alliance with labor or not 
creates an institutional persistence in which working-class organizations and 
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movements are reproduced; the course of regime change (liberal democracy, 
social democracy, and fascism) depends on the reactive sequence, the inter- 
action between labor movements and political parties. Mahoney refers to the 
political power of liberals relative to conservatives as antecedent conditions 
for the critical juncture of liberal’s policies with respect to the state and 
agrarian modernization, which causes an institutional persistence, where 
different class and state structures persist; the regime outcome (military- 
authoritarianism, democracy, and traditional dictatorship) depends on the 
struggle between the elites and the democratic movements.”? 

A critical assessment of these works, most of which relate to Western Eur- 
oOpean countries, confirms the aim of Cappocia and Ziblatt in exploring causal 
powers of non-class factors in the emergence of democracy in Europe.*° 
Referring to Moore, Theda Skocpol calls for introducing new variables such 
as the autonomous role of the state organization, state elites, and the inter- 
action between the state and international factors.2! However, we still lack an 
explanatory scheme which adequately accounts for macro-social settings dif- 
ferent to those in Western Europe, where the presence of neither bourgeois 
nor peasant revolution was historically possible; where late capitalist trans- 
formation was realized after a state breakdown and formation of a new state; 
where the working class operated in a different type of capitalism. An adequate 
account of the different paths of state formation, consolidation and break- 
down in these settings can shed light on the outcome of different political 
regimes. The following subsection shows that non-class actors, such as the 
state and cleavages have a high explanatory value for path-dependent analysis 
of Turkey. 


State, cleavages, and democracy 


This subsection theoretically explores the legacy of patrimonial domination 
for the deep state. First, the early modern, feudal roots of liberal democracy 
in the context of the prior existence of medieval constitutionalism and the 
absence of military revolution will be contrasted to patrimonial domination 
for grasping the Ottoman state. Second, state centralization efforts in Western 
Europe is distinguished from the Ottoman route to state consolidation. It is 
argued that the specific pattern of state consolidation based on the state- 
banditry relations is an informal source of the deep state. Third, the relation 
of democracy to the strong state is discussed. The analysis of state breakdown 
and state making through revolution reveals the causal chain leading to the 
autonomy of bureaucrats, which is regarded as a formal source of the deep 
state. Fourth, the role of the state in the development of cleavage constella- 
tions and the party system is elucidated. 

For Max Weber, medieval times are characterized by traditional author- 
ity,” which can take the form of a patrimonial and feudal state. As feudalism 
emanates from the breakdown of a patrimonial regime, it can be regarded as 
an extreme or marginal case of patrimonialism.** A patrimonial state develops 
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when a patriarchal ruler extends his household administration over a wider 
political territory. Military and administrative staff, are recruited at first from 
the ruler’s personal dependents. Officials retain land in return for their service, 
but they do not possess them.*4 Under patrimonial rule, land is always a 
prebend, a nonhereditary form of support at the discretion of the ruler. Land 
and land benefices are attached to the office rather than to incumbent. Patri- 
monial rule prevents the emergence of landed aristocracy and the ascent of 
individuals outside of the privileged stratum. Patrimonial officials became a 
status group with honor and privileges vis-a-vis the general population. Their 
prestige remained tied to office; they were the sovereign’s personal dependents. 
Without an independent power base, land, they could not develop an 
independent organization.*> 

In feudalism, land benefices granted to officials became not only hereditary 
fiefs but also personal property, not under the control of the ruler. Feudal 
lords used their control over the land for more contractual rights form the 
king. The vassals were organized independent of the state and became an 
estate, or a corporate aristocracy, with collective consciousness of their status 
interests.2° As Weber, Otto Hintze regards lord—vassal ties, political immunity 
of feudal lords under Stdndestaat, rule of law, the flourishing of autonomous 
towns, local military organizations, and the possibilities of resistance under 
feudal domination as the unique features of medieval Europe which led to 
constitutionalism and made the genesis of democracy possible.?’ 

In The Military Revolution and Political Change: Origins of Democracy and 
Autocracy in Early Modern Europe,*® Brian M. Downing identifies medieval 
constitutionalism and the absence of military revolution as necessary and 
sufficient (basic level) causes of liberal democracy. Downing challenges Moore 
by pointing to the existence of parliament and local autonomy predating the 
rise of the bourgeoisie and commercial agriculture. Representative assemblies, 
the main predisposition toward democratic political institutions, were unique 
in Europe in the late medieval world. This system was characterized by a 
decentralized government, where parliaments controlled taxation and war- 
fare; where the power of the monarchs was limited by local centers; where 
basic freedoms and rights were conceded to a large group of the population; 
where an independent judiciary and the rule of law emerged. His hypothesis is 
twofold: constitutional governments in Europe, which were involved in inter- 
national warfare and failed to mobilize extensive human and economic 
resources to finance a modern army as a result of the financial and constitu- 
tional strains (posed by the estates which refused to pay taxes), were demol- 
ished by military-bureaucratic absolutism; whereas constitutionalism coupled 
with the lack of international challenges and/or limited pressure for mobiliz- 
ing domestic resources laid down the basis for democracy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Military revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries refers to the gunpowder-inspired transformation of small, decen- 
tralized feudal self-sustaining mercenary armies into large, state-organized, 
and centralized permanent forces.*? 
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Expressed via the terminology of two-level theories, medieval constitutionalism 
(the basic level cause) is related to secondary level variables ontologically: 
parliaments, local power, basic freedoms, and independent judiciary. The 
relationship of the other basic level cause, absence of military revolution, to 
the secondary level is equifinality. Alternative causes of the absence of military 
revolution are geographic position, alliance constellation, commercial wealth, 
and foreign resources.*° 

Downing’s study underpins theoretical approaches to state consolidation. 
Karen Barkey maintains that state consolidation in feudal and patrimonial 
systems involved warfare, taxation, and administrative imposition. However, 
different outcomes ensued due to differences in the social structure, L.e., 
organization, autonomy, and resources of social classes, hence differences in 
the state’s actions for centralization.*! She refers to the studies on state con- 
solidation developed by Charles Tilly and Michael Mann, who identify three 
routes in a continuum ranging from coercion to coercion-capital accumulation 
and to capital-intensive types. According to Tilly, the coercion-intensive type 
emerged in agrarian social structures such as in Russia and Prussia, where the 
state had to deal with the nobility and rural classes in order to extract sur- 
pluses by imposing coercion on landed populations.” In Russia and Prussia, 
the nobility allied with the state in extracting resources and in recruiting a 
centralized military from the peasantry.** Elite or peasant rebellions were a 
response to the state’s attempt to centralize administrative jurisdiction and 
demilitarize regional power holders in order to extract resources and transfer 
surpluses directly to the state.44 Downing confirmed these conclusions by 
referring to the military-bureaucratic absolutism of Brandenburg-Prussia as 
similar to Russia under Peter the Great.** 

Tilly maintains that the capital-intensive route emerged in commercialized 
Dutch and Swedish cases, where the state dealt with the merchant capital, guilds, 
and city organizations and extracted resources from the merchant classes in 
return for protection.4© These support Downing’s hypotheses regarding the 
role of wealth and foreign resources of the Dutch and the absence of military 
revolution in Sweden. State formation in France and England required both 
coercion and capital,*” whereas Mann maintained that the constitutional state 
in England stemmed from the extensive use of capital; in the French case, an 
absolutist bureaucratic administration followed in the lack of capital, and the 
state mobilized its population into a centralized military.** Tilly gives a more 
compelling glimpse into the French case by stating that in the commercialized 
areas of France, the state was able to force the nobility to repress the pea- 
santry, which fueled anti-feudal rebellion.4? The anti-state revolts of the elites 
and peasants were triggered by centralization efforts that were directed to 
extract surpluses from both cultivating and non-cultivating classes.>° This is 
again in line with the Downing’s arguments on the vulnerable absolutism of 
France that was broken by the bourgeois revolution of 1789. 

Barkey’s study of the Ottoman route to state consolidation provides a 
theoretical guideline for tracing the causal chain paving the way for the 
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emergence of banditry. She criticizes the common perception that regards the 
Western feudal course of state-making that involved increasing concentrations 
of capital and coercion over a rebellious society as “the course of action through 
which states centralize, allowing for little variation”.°! Barkey borrows the 
terms of Tilly to describe patrimonial and brokerage styles of centralization:*? 
in the patrimonial style, the rulers “sought tribute much more than they 
sought the stable control of the population and resources within the territories 
they overran”, while in the brokerage style the rulers’ sovereignty in the ter- 
ritories they overran were subject to contention and the state responded by 
waging war conducted by mercenaries and the state bargained with mercenaries 
over their territorial gains.°? The French state demobilized regional powers by 
hiring mercenary armies from abroad, which were mobilized during wartime; 
when the war ended, they were discharged outside the borders.>4 

Unlike the French case, the Ottoman state used domestic bandits, and not 
only during wartime as mercenary armies but also for further objectives. In 
the patrimonial rule, the mode of land tenure and specific state actions were 
aimed at preventing collective action that could challenge the state. The pre- 
vention of collective action mostly affected the peasantry, 1.e., those at the end 
of the vertical social structure. In the absence of a corporate entity, banditry 
emerged in the Ottoman (1590-1648), Russian (1708-1836), and Chinese empires 
(1796-1864). The Ottoman bandits were mostly peasants and landless soldiers 
who became members of mercenaries available for hire and switched to ban- 
ditry after demobilization. The state bargained with the bandits over their 
deployment in wars as mercenaries; while provincial officials used them to 
suppress the peasantry for extracting supplies, the state turned a blind eye to 
that; when peasants complained against these officials and bandits, the state 
allowed the arming of peasants and, hence, reinforced banditry. Then, the state 
smashed the banditry it once employed; this, in turn, legitimized state cen- 
tralization further.*> The brokerage style of state consolidation, which depended 
on the collaboration of the state with organized crime and the incorporation 
of bandits into formal state institutions, constitutes an informal source of the 
deep state. 

In order to find the formal sources of the Turkish deep state, the following 
elaborates on stateness and revolution from above. Scholars have investigated 
causal linkages between stateness and political regimes.°° Linz and Stepan 
argue that “without a state, no modern democracy is possible”.°’ Kenneth 
Dyson posits the strong state that is “a generalizing, integrating, and legit- 
imizing State as an idea and institution”,>*® in the continuum of horizontal 
and vertical dimensions of democracy. He refers to Dahl,°? who relates the 
horizontal dimension of democracy to rights and liberties (hence, participa- 
tion) while the vertical dimension is related to the state. The first refers to the 
divide between political elites and institutions; the latter refers to the divide 
between state elites and institutions. Dyson’s taxonomy of strong states posits 
France and Germany at the two extremes of the continuum. The French case 
exemplifies the tension and coexistence between the vertical and horizontal 
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dimensions. As the concept of “party states” illustrates, the strength of contenders 
of the state institutions makes Germany an extreme case for strong states, com- 
pared to the gray zone examples, such as the British “party-government” and 
the Dutch and Swedish harmonious relationship between the legislature as a 
representative institution and the executive branch representing the state. 

Heper challenged Dyson’s taxonomy by placing the Ottoman-Turkish case 
at the polar end instead of the French state. “If civil society as an entity 
effectively impinging on the affairs of the state, has been a limited one in the 
Prussian-German context, it has been virtually absent in the Ottoman-Turkish 
case”.°! The strength of the strong state is correlated with the autonomy of 
the civil-military bureaucracy that directly affected the type of state break- 
down in the Ottoman Empire and the type of political regime in the Turkish 
Republic. Autonomy of the civil-military bureaucrats is a formal source of the 
deep state. Instead of a “bourgeois revolution” whose connection to democ- 
racy was studied by Karl Marx, Adam Smith, Ralf Dahrendorf, Reinhard 
Bendix, and Barrington Moore, an unfinished, political revolution through 
bureaucratic takeover driven by state elites paved the way for the abolition of 
the absolutist regime in 1908. These bureaucrats led the revolution from 
above, which resulted in the breakdown of the Ottoman state. 

In Revolution from above, Ellen Kay Trimberger explores the state breakdown 
through bureaucratic takeover: in the Meiji restoration of Japan (1868-1912), 
the Turkish War of Independence (1919-23), the Egyptian Revolution of 
1952, and Peru’s 1968 coup. She defines revolution as “an extralegal takeover 
of the central state apparatus, which destroys the economic and political 
power of the dominant social group of the old regime”.®” Revolutions from 
above were led by high-ranking civil and military bureaucrats, who held state 
resources independent from classes, which is traced back to patrimonial 
legacy that has deprived social groups from the possibility of collective action. 
The bureaucratic elite was autonomous from the economic means of produc- 
tion, i.e., it gained its social status and wealth primarily from office. They had 
no economic interest in land, commerce, or industry nor were they dependent 
on an economically dominant class of landowners or businessmen. They led 
nationalist movements and initiated state-led industrialization after the revo- 
lution.©** The autonomy of bureaucratic elites is referred to as the formal 
source of the Turkish deep state. 

If we translate Trimberger’s hypothesis to a two-level theory, her theory 
involves on the basic level a conjunction of necessary causes. Bureaucratic 
takeover and state breakdown constitute the basic level, jointly sufficient 
causes of revolution from above. The logical structure of the relationship 
between the secondary level variables and basic level causes is again a con- 
junction of necessary causes. These variables are slow-moving causal paths, 
which combined produce threshold effects. Bureaucratic takeover necessitates 
bureaucratic autonomy from class domination, radicalization of the military 
bureaucrats, and landlord vulnerability. State breakdown necessitates national 
movements from below and the opportunity for international maneuvering. 
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Figure 2.1 Two-level theories: Revolution from above by Trimberger 


The provincial power base of bureaucrats is a necessary condition in decen- 
tralized or heterogeneous polities. Her theory directly relates the secondary 
level variable to the outcome variable, revolution, in an ontological relation- 
ship with the revolt of civil and military bureaucrats, mass demobilization, 
state transformation, and class transformation.™ 

With regard to the development of political systems, this study confirms 
Skocpol’s hypothesis that particular class and cleavage constellations were not 
a cause but an outcome of the way the state was organized.® Lipset and 
Rokkan compare the development of mass politics in Western European 
countries. “The party alternatives and the party organizations in Europe are 
older than the majorities of the national electorates”,®° since party systems 
represent interests of cleavages that have economic and political power base. 

Lipset and Rokkan categorize infrastructural conflicts under four master 
variables: urban, rural, ethnic-linguistic, and church. In critical junctures, 
these infrastructural conflicts manifested themselves as structural constraints 
and were translated through specific actor alliances into concrete institutional 
forms as party systems. The timing and type of state formation and nation- 
building were significant for democratization. An earlier overcoming of the 
cultural-territorial cleavages before mass mobilization, and creation of 
national churches during Reformation, facilitated early nation-building and 
produced institutions prone to democracy as illustrated by the consociational 
state formation in Switzerland and the Netherlands in contrast to the abso- 
lutism in Piemont and Prussia of Italy and Germany. Two dimensions, the 
center-periphery dimension and the economic, cultural, and religious dimen- 
sion, affected actor alliances and opposition-building. During the critical 
junctures of the Reformation, democratic revolution, industrial revolution, 
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and the decisions of the center about the religious and economic sides of 
cleavage affected the options of the periphery; these decisions were in turn 
affected by the alternatives offered in terms of religious and urban-rural 
cleavages.” 

Turkey was quite different from the Western European countries due to the 
timing and type of state formation and nation-building. The translation of 
infrastructural conflicts into concrete institutional forms as party systems was 
distorted by the state that affected the outcome of conflicts. The state con- 
quered the center of politics and maintained a particular center-periphery 
divide through coercion. The state situated itself against the political forces of 
the center and the periphery, which are defined in terms of their distance from 
the state. Military interventions and (in)formal institutions targeted the 
absorption or elimination of those political forces of the center and/or the 
periphery, which were seen as the power bidders challenging the state. This 
argument modifies the third stage in the template of path-dependent expla- 
nations of regime change — structural persistence. Instead of the reproduction 
of class, state, and/or state-class structures, this stage indicates the reproduction 
of state-cleavage structures. 

This book tests some of the basic hypotheses of Lipset and Rokkan 
regarding the hierarchy and cross-cutting of cleavages that affect democracy. 
They hypothesized that cultural cleavages exert more influence than economic 
cleavage and cleavages have a higher impact than election systems. The more 
crisscrossing of multiple memberships in the system, the more tolerance 
and trust can develop towards citizens on the other side; the fewer criss- 
crossings, the more intolerance and distrust grow.® The convergence or cross- 
cutting of cleavages in Europe was made possible largely by the owner-worker 
cleavage. Better conditions for democracy were provided due to strong bonds 
between parties and constituency as a result of slow expansion of suffrage, 
and late transition from majority to proportional election system, whose 
introduction is the more necessary if citizens are ethnically and religiously 
heterogeneous.°? 


Political regimes 


Autocracy and democracy 


Linz provided the first detailed analysis of the typology of political regimes: 
totalitarian, authoritarian, and democratic regimes.’° By expanding on Linz’s 
typology, Merkel suggests six secondary level dimensions for differentiating 
autocracy (negative pole) from democracy (positive pole): legitimation of dom- 
ination, access to domination, monopoly of domination, structure of domina- 
tion, claim to domination, and use of domination. Autocracy legitimizes its 
power through an extensive and penetrating ideology, or Weltanschauung, 
whereas sovereignty of the people legitimizes democracy. Autocracy prohibits 
access to domination, whereas elections open access to domination in a 
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democracy. Autocracy’s monopoly of domination is exercised without demo- 
cratically legitimated authorities, whereas in a democracy, it is exercised through 
democratically legitimated authorities. Autocracy’s structure of domination is 
monistic, whereas democracy is pluralistic. Autocracy has an unlimited claim 
to domination, whereas democracy has a limited claim to domination. The 
use of domination in authoritarian regimes is repressive, arbitrary, and 
terroristic, whereas in democratic regimes it is based on the rule of law.7! 

Accordingly, authoritarian regimes can be categorized according to their 
legitimation of power: communist authoritarian regime, fascist-authoritarian 
regime, military regime, corporatist-authoritarian regime, racist-authoritarian 
regime, authoritarian-modernizing regime, theocratic-authoritarian regime, 
monarchic-authoritarian regime, sultanistic-authoritarian regime.’* Geddes 
differentiates between military, personalist, single-party regime, and amalgam 
of these types, along the access to power.”The fourth chapter analyzes the 
authoritarian era of the Turkish Republic according to the legitimation of 
power and access to power. 

Systematic attempts among political scientists for concept formation can be 
found, in the 1970s, in the pioneering work of Dahl, Polyarchy,”4 which has 
set criteria for cross-national measures in comparative research. Dahl’s con- 
ception of democracy resembles, in a narrow sense of the word, a Platonic 
idea (eidos) with no perfect representation, while polyarchies approximate to 
this ideal, since it combines public contestation (liberalization) and political 
participation (inclusiveness).’> Dahl lists eight institutional guarantees for 
these three necessary, but probably not sufficient, conditions: (1) freedom to 
form and join organizations, (2) freedom of expression, (3) the right to vote, 
(4) eligibility for public office, (5) the right of political leaders to compete for 
votes and support, (6) alternative sources of information, (7) free and fair 
elections, (8) institutions for making government policies dependent on votes 
and other expressions of preference.’° 

A major controversy arises over the classification of deviations from this 
definition. Shall we regard deviations as a part of democracy or classify them 
as a part of autocracy? Moving up the ladder by referring to regimes instead 
of democracy guards us against conceptual stretching, but hinders differ- 
entiation. Moving down the ladder by adding more detail and qualities to a 
concept would allow for differentiation and create classical subtypes, which 
fully represent the concept. Colliers and Levitsky argue that scholars cannot 
do both if they do not employ intermediary means. There are three alter- 
natives. First “diminished subtypes”’’ could represent the “root concept,”7® 
1.e., a definitional point of departure, less than fully, but would be a conceptual 
contribution. To illustrate, “tutelary democracy” represents a type of democ- 
racy, which is vulnerable to the military’s entrenched powers. This option is 
possible if we conceive of democracy as a continuous dependent variable and 
allow for gray zones. Second, we either move up the ladder of abstraction by 
categorizing it as a regime type or opt for a dichotomous concept by using 
“dismissive subtypes” such as “fagade democracies”. A major controversy arises 
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regarding where to delineate the line between autocracy and democracy. The 
dichotomous concept would make precise the definition of the root concept 
by adding attributes, but it can lead to gerrymandering. Third, we shift the 
overarching concept by identifying democracy as a regime subtype. Thereby, 
we either lower or raise the standards of democracy. However, the latter bears 
the risk of conceptual stretching.” 

A dichotomous concept of democracy makes cases clearer, the introduction 
of necessary and sufficient conditions easier, and high n-analyses simpler. 
Nonetheless, it is unable to account for the threshold question. This book opts 
for identifying a continuous concept of democracy and a gray zone between 
liberal democracy and full-blown authoritarianism. This kind of differentia- 
tion provides a wider analytical precision contrasted to dichotomous differ- 
entiation between political systems as democratic and nondemocratic, since it 
can take the gray zone into account. Autocracy and democracy are two ideal, 
polar types which are differentiated according to the degree of societal control 
exercised by the government. Autocracy is an illegitimate rule comprising 
totalitarian and authoritarian regimes, while democracy is a legitimate rule 
comprising defective democracy and polyarchy.*®° 


Defective democracy 


With respect to the root concept “polyarchy”, this study follows Merkel et al., 
who argue that although institutional guarantees of Dahl might be inter- 
preted to cover a wider range of issues, they are limited to procedures rather 
than institutions or structural constraints. Hadenius’ insistence on “mean- 
ingful elections”®! becomes crucial, since institutional guarantees emphasize 
elections, but do not suffice to account for (at least not explicitly deal with) 
the period between the elections. This root concept is not comprehensive 
enough to cover instruments designed to guarantee civil rights and the rule 
of law, checks and balances between institutions, and democratic political 
culture.°®? 

Scholars who employ a continuous concept of democracy that transcends 
electoralism, either choose the negative pole (authoritarianism), or the positive 
pole (liberal democracy) of the basic level for extracting diminished subtypes. 
Those who chose the negative pole have claimed to break with the “transition 
paradigm”®? of the 1980s and 1990s. This book remains in this paradigm. 
Among the concepts based on the positive pole, “illiberal democracies”** or 
“delegative democracy”®> do not explicitly theorize the positive pole. 

The root concept “embedded democracy” enables us to attach attributes to 
diminished subtypes of “defective democracy”.8° Embedded democracy refers 
to a stable constitutional democracy that is internally embedded in three 
dimensions and five partial regimes: electoral regime, political rights of 
participation, civil rights, horizontal accountability, and effective power to 
rule.8’ They are externally embedded in socio-economic context, civil society, 
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stateness, and international and regional integration;*® internally, they are 


embedded in five partial regimes that relate to six dimensions of political 
regimes.®? 

Electoral regime is at the core of embedded democracy, since it relates to 
the access to power through regular, free and fair elections that are based on 
the contest of people with equal political rights. Dahl’s “institutional guar- 
antees” for this regime would be the (3) right to vote, (4) eligibility for public 
office, (5) right of leaders to compete for votes, (7) free and fair elections. The 
regime of political rights of participation was covered by Dahl under remaining 
guarantees, such as (1) freedom to form and join organizations, (2) freedom 
of expression, and (6) alternative sources of information. In order to provide 
for political rights in a wider sense of the word, the democratic regime should 
allow for (8) institutions for making policies dependent on votes and other 
expressions of preference, such as public and private media and open public 
arena in Habermasian terms.”? 

For elections to be meaningful, the dimension of liberal constitutionalism 
and the rule of law should complement vertical accountability. Under the rule 
of law, the state abides by clear-cut prerogatives to defend and support them 
effectively. Only an egalitarian concept of citizenship enshrined in the con- 
stitution can ensure civil rights that contain state power, so that the indivi- 
dual’s rights bear priority before the state and minorities are protected. Equal 
access to law and equal treatment before law are indispensable components of 
civil rights.?! The regime of horizontal accountability denotes, in accordance with 
O’Donnell, the separation of power between legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary organs, in a way to allow mutual interdependence and autonomy. Hor- 
izontal accountability is mostly violated through infringement of governmental 
powers and through corruption.” 

The effective power to govern denotes the principle that only the democra- 
tically elected representatives are allowed to control the agenda. If another 
state organ, such as the military or the police, intervenes in the decision- 
making process through institutional prerogatives or through acquiring veto 
or tutelary powers, this principle is violated. Since these organs are not made 
democratically accountable, two basic principles — government of the people 
and government for the people — are also violated. Tutelary powers can 
be guaranteed in the constitution or acquired through the infringement of the 
constitutional prerogatives of the government.?* 

The concept of “defective democracy” captures the gray zone by disaggregat- 
ing a political system into normatively and functionally interdependent partial 
regimes. In consolidated democracies, these partial regimes remain intact and 
mutually embedded, whereas in defective democracies the electoral regime 
functions fairly and partial regimes are no longer mutually embedded. Depend- 
ing on which partial regime is mostly damaged, a certain subtype emerges: 
exclusive democracy (electoral regime, political rights of participation), illiberal 
democracy (civil rights), delegative democracy (horizontal accountability), 
and tutelary democracy (effective power to govern).*4 
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Informal institutions, forms of state and democracy 


Democratization studies have proven that the main difference between auto- 
cracy and democracy is, counterintuitively, not the basic regime structure, but 
rather, the function and validity of formal democratic institutions.?° In defec- 
tive democracies, formal institutions disguise specific informal institutions 
which are usually “the actual rules that are being followed”.°° This section 
generates the concept of deep state that sheds light on this gray zone, parti- 
cularly on a specific mode of domination. Deep state is defined as a type of 
formal and informal, or dual modality of domination, which results primarily 
from the interplay between formal and informal institutions in post-transitional 
settings. 

Following the advice of Collier and Levitsky for conceptual innovation, 
this book employs Sartori’s strategy of “moving up and down the ladder of 
abstraction”.?’ The concept of deep state is formed on the basic, secondary, 
and indicator level. With respect to the dependent variable of the basic level, 
deep state, the positive and negative poles should be made explicit. In the 
continuum of three classical subtypes of state (formal, semi-formal, and informal 
state), the positive pole of deep state constitutes the semi-formal state, while 
the negative pole is the informal state. 

The state oscillates between these three forms. The form of the state chan- 
ges according to the extent of undemocratic informal institutions’ fusion with 
formal institutions, whether civilian rulers tilt the balance in the informal 
domination’s favor, or whether the deep state exerts ideological “hege- 
mony”’® — that is, if it becomes the cohesive signifier of the collective will by 
instilling a particular way of thinking and seeing, while subtly eliminating 
alternative meta-languages. 

In the formal state, informal institutions are basically in accord with formal 
democratic institutions. In the semi-formal state, dual domination signals 
deep state’s existence; civilian rulers appease this modality of dual domina- 
tion. However, when the deep state shifts to the informal state, political power 
holders actively cooperate with criminal, semi-formal institutions and enforce 
a sui generis repertoire. This close fit between informal rules and behavior 
emerges without fail, if militarism and raison d’état — alone or instilled by an 
official ideology — manages to unite segments of society under its hegemony. 
In a permanent state of exception, formal institutions turn into a facade. In 
the informal state, deep state is converted into the state, the rule, and the 
norm. As such, the informal state inhabits precisely the line of demarcation 
between autocracy and democracy where the difference between authoritarian 
regime and defective democracy is nominal. 

For theorizing the basic level causes (or independent variables) of the deep 
state concept, we move down the ladder, to the political regime. In autocracies, 
the formal design is in obvious conformity with undemocratic informal 
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institutions: in this sense, authoritarian regimes display minimal tension 
between formality and informality. Due to its legitimacy concerns, the deep 
state arises in defective democracies that lack democratic civilian oversight of 
the security sector, which is either — as in tutelary democracies — devoid of 
any control, or — as in delegative democracies — under undemocratic civilian 
control. For tutelary democracy, the lack of civilian supremacy over the 
security sector is a cause of deep state, whereas for the latter, the lack of 
democratic civilian control of the security sector causes the deep state. The 
theoretical relationship at the basic level involves causality and equifinality. 

The relationship between secondary level and the basic level is also causal. 
For the period between the 1950s and the 2000s, the deep state’s power will be 
correlated with “military autonomy”,” i.e., the military’s authority to reach 
decisions, developed by Pion-Berlin. Secondary level variables relate causally 
to indicators/data in the professional-political-judicial spheres of military 
autonomy. The recent evolution of deep state in Turkey is elaborated by refer- 
ring to delegative democracy. The deep state’s existence is correlated with the 
degree of the executive’s power to steer patronage networks inside the security 
sector and to impose its priorities on the legislative and judicial branches. 
Thus, these secondary level variables relate causally to indicators/data 
regarding the undemocratic control of the security sector and the excessive 
prerogatives of the executive whose continuity depends on effective deterrence 
and compromise of the coercive state apparatus. 

The deep state is an outcome of the interaction between formal and informal 
institutions. “Perverse institutionalization”!° creates and fosters undemocratic 
informal rules and/or enshrines them as formal codes. It creates pervasive 
undemocratic informal rules that disrupt and destroy the logic and function 
of constitutional institutions, regardless of their being inscribed as formal 
rules or not. Therefore, perverse institutionalization provides the background 
behind the negative feedback causal mechanism: the reproduction of power, 
legitimacy, and functionality of the deep state despite the emergence of various 
virtuous (in)formalities. 

The negative feedback occurs because the interaction of perverse institu- 
tionalization with virtuous institutions is ultimately perverse. While they act, 
protesters on the street, businessmen, members of the parliament, and the 
military men in barracks know that there are additional games to forming 
governments. Indeed, undemocratic informal rules are considerably upgraded 
to state-enforced codes to secure the elites of preceding authoritarian regimes 
a trade-off for the transition to democracy. Social groups would not apply 
completely different strategies from consolidated democracies to press their 
demands. However, the absence of perverse institutions makes the outcome in 
consolidated democracies uncertain.!°! Therefore, it is essential to tackle the 
fusion of undemocratic informal institutions and formal rules as reflected in 
Janus-headed constitutional institutions. 

By referring to Lauth’s categories of informal institutions, deep state’s 
sui generis repertoire of informal institutions comprises forms of special 
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relationships (autocratic cliques and mafia), of the violent exertion of influence 
(putsch threat, organized crime, and extrajudicial execution), and of material 
exchange (corruption).!°? Autocratic cliques and mafia can exert direct poli- 
tical influence; the first operates within the state, the latter within society. An 
autocratic clique refers to a group with restricted access, which gathers political 
support and exerts direct influence by employing hierarchical ties.' 

In deep states, the patron of the autocratic clique can be either from the 
political establishment or from the coercive state apparatus. Autocratic cliques 
consist of some leaders in the security community and organized crime. The 
security community, i.e., “those elements of the regime most directly involved 
in the planning and execution of repression, intelligence gathering, interrogation, 
torture, and internal clandestine armed operations”, can either be steered by 
the military institution, or operate autonomously.! Autocratic cliques are 
semi-formal criminal institutions because they lack formal recognition despite 
their official operation at large. Semi-formality grants impunity. A putsch 
threat does not necessarily require the use of force, but merely the skills to 
keep the “sword of Damocles” hanging over the head of elected civilians.!°> 

The symbiotic relationship of the deep state with organized crime and low- 
intensity warfare accounts for the causal mechanism of cyclical process. 
Extrajudicial execution is added here as a form of influence exerted by auto- 
cratic cliques which can be either an enforced or a “permissive rule”!°° that 
allows for deviant behavior instead of enforcing it. Autocratic cliques manip- 
ulate the political agenda through extrajudicial killings, such as assassinations, 
“unknown assailant” murders, disappearances, and massacres. Territories of 
low intensity warfare provide safe havens in which they extract resources 
through the illegal trafficking of arms and drugs, gambling, and money 
laundering. Low-intensity warfare and organized crime are reproduced in a 
cyclical process. And yet armed conflict is not a necessary condition for deep 
state to emerge, but a decisive moment for its assertiveness. This sui generis 
repertoire of informal institutions effectively competes with formal rules 
because the ideological “glues” of nationalism legitimize the deep state and/or 
autocratic cliques are able to alleviate deeply rooted inequality by offering 
informal public service. 

Deep state has a robust relationship with the “military-industrial complex”,!©” 
1.e., a mode of capital accumulation which delivers political, economic, and 
industrial resources to military imperatives; hence, decision-making, defense 
spending, technical innovation, and research agendas serve national security 
and compromise democracy. In deep states, the military-industrial complex is 
either ruled by a too-powerful executive branch or by military men in their 
multiple guises as “an industrialist, a merchant, a financial investor, and a 
rentier”.'°8 The increasing returns mechanism maintains the economic and 
political power of the deep state, hence, of the military-industrial complex. 

The major part of this study illustrates the deep state in tutelary democ- 
racy. Therefore, it is essential to elaborate on this regime type and its relation 
to the deep state. Tutelary powers, putsch threat, reserved domains, and 
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serious distortions of the electoral system provide the backdrop against which 
the “vicious cycle of perverse institutionalization” unfolds.'!° In tutelary 
democracies, the military usurps civilians’ power to rule and violates vertical 
accountability, whereby tutelary powers institutionalize a putsch threat. 
“Reserved domains remove specific areas of governmental authority and 
substantive policy making from the purview of elected officials”.!!° “New 
professionalism”!!! characterizes the politicized military, which gathers public 
approval for its unrestricted scope of professional action in its reserved 
domains, especially in internal security. Not only political decision-making, 
but also judicial decisions of high political impact are susceptible to perverse 
institutionalization. Permissive rules, such as unauthorized press briefings and 
statements of the military elite, affect the judiciary and lead to serious dis- 
crimination in election processes, such as the closure of political parties. If the 
military’s autonomy is high, constitutional institutions become Janus-headed. 
Veto powers, such as the National Security Council, penetrate the legislative 
and executive branches. Furthermore, the military penetrates the judicial 
system through military courts. Of course, a Janus-headed judiciary may also 
exist without the military courts; the civilian judiciary, especially the higher 
judiciary, may serve due to its fragile independence as the “unarmed pillar” of 
the state by protecting the privileges of armed forces. 

The Janus-headed feature of constitutional institutions represents formal 
and informal domination. The following conditions cause informal domina- 
tion: first, the state’s claim of legitimacy is detached from the legal framework 
concerning (human) rights and obligations; the imposition of a state of 
exception declares raison d’état, i.e., the survival and security of the state, the 
ultimate reference point of legitimacy.!'!? Second, deep state organizes societal 
consent. The state-civil society boundary is sublated due to the military’s 
multiple identities in military, political, and economic sectors. Militarism, or 
the appeal to and glorification of military means to govern society at large, 
generates and harnesses consent. The survival and security of the state is 
equated to the survival of the nation, hence any action in defense of a raison 
d’état would constitute the realm of legitimacy that endows a given coercive 
apparatus with impunity. 


Military autonomy 


This section deals with the causal relationship between the secondary and 
indicator level, which is causal and offers a detailed causal analysis of the 
secondary level dimension. For a detailed causal analysis of the secondary 
level dimension, the autonomy of the military, this book follows Coppedge’s 
concept of “thickening thin concepts”!!? in order to provide more compre- 
hensive and reliable concepts. Thick concepts explain more than one indicator 
and are often multidimensional, covering more than one aspect that needs 
separate analysis. Large-N analyses produce (“reductionist and simplistic”) 
thin concepts, but are generalizable, whereas small-N analyses produce 
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(“complex or multidimensional’) thick concepts, but are not generalizable.!!+ 


Pion-Berlin applied the military autonomy on a ordinal scale on small-N; 
here, modification and expansion of this concept on a single-case study 
thickens it, since it also takes informal institutions into account. 

Pion-Berlin has measured the decision-making authority of the military by 
conceiving of a “professional-political continuum”.!!> This is modified and 
expanded to a professional-political-judicial continuum. The military profes- 
sional sphere consists of military doctrine and education, military reform, 
force levels, and junior-level personnel decisions. Defense organization, senior 
promotions, military budgets, and arms production and procurement constitute 
the professional-political sphere.!'® The political-judicial sphere consists of 
internal security, intelligence gathering, and judicial prosecution. The military 
manipulates judicial branches, and in some cases, such as extrajudicial 
executions, acts in the name of the judicial authorities. Judicial autonomy can 
be defined as the military personnel’s impunity pertaining to criminal acts 
that are of a civilian nature. Judicial autonomy of the military does not lead 
only relate to human right offenses, but also to corruption. The security per- 
sonnel’s involvement in organized crime pertains to the political-judicial 
sphere. The state switches to the deep state if the military’s autonomy reaches 
a level ranging from high to very high and constitutional institutions become 
Janus-headed. 

While forming the concept, the conceptual structure is placed on the sub- 
stitutability continuum. Dimensions are weighted, since the military autonomy 
spheres are neither fully at the necessary and sufficient condition pole nor at the 
complete substitutability pole of the continuum. The spheres and categories in 
the professional-political-judicial continuum are weighted in order to generate 
estimates. This estimation uses ordinal categories rather than concrete figures 
due to the inherent characteristics of the phenomenon. By weighting spheres 
and categories, we improve concept formation compared to analyses without 
these considerations. Nonetheless, these estimations cannot provide the accuracy 
of cardinal scales. 

High to very high levels of military autonomy refer to sufficiency criteria 
for deep state; these levels signal the existence and rise of the deep state. If the 
autonomy ranges from high to very high, constitutional institutions become 
Janus-headed and can enforce a sui generis repertoire of undemocratic infor- 
mal institutions. This modality of formal and informal domination, dual 
domination, is called the deep state. 

The level of military autonomy is assessed by a 12-point scale: low (1-3), 
medium (4-6), high (7-9), and very high (10-12). The weight of these spheres 
increases as the autonomy moves up in the hierarchy from the professional to 
political and judicial realms. Put differently, the deep state becomes more evident 
as the military yields higher influence in the political-judicial sphere. The second 
sphere has double the value of the first sphere, because the professional auton- 
omy is not necessarily a threat to democracy; the third sphere has triple the value 
of the first sphere, because the political-judicial sphere deals intensely with 
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criminal informal institutions. “Military education and doctrine” and “organi- 
zation of defense” have a double value compared to the other categories in their 
respective spheres, due to their importance in the maintenance of the autonomy 
in these spheres. The weighted average of the category scores gives the score of 
each sphere; the weighted average of the spheres’ scores gives the military 
autonomy score. 

The informal state clarifies the boundary between the two classical subtypes 
of political regimes: autocracy and democracy. The concept of deep state will 
be used to explain the consolidation of democracy in a two-level theory. 
Consolidation of democracy is necessary for exploring the possible demise of 
the deep state and regime change through transformation of the state. 


From the deep state to consolidated democracy 


This section generates a two-level theory of the transition from the deep state 
to consolidated democracy, which refers to a change of the regime through 
state transformation. A two-level theory of the “second transition”!!” depicts 
necessary and sufficient causes: the breakdown of the deep state, elite settlement, 
and international anchors. The theoretical chapter ends with the presentation 
of an alternative, path-dependent explanation of regime change. 

For Linz and Stepan, democratic consolidation occurs in five arenas: civil 
society, political society, rule of law, stateness, and economic society.!!* Here, 
it is suggested, four arenas are subordinated to the deep state: either military 
tutelage causes a split between the government and state by disempowering 
the first, or the executive organ impinges upon the separation of powers and 
binds the coercive state apparatus to itself by undermining accountability and 
the rule of law. Civil society is controlled, politicized, and/or militarized. 
More importantly, political capitalism and crony capitalism do not only sub- 
ordinate the political society but also the economic society. Economic elites 
are tied to the state; military elites and businessmen are transformed to rent- 
iers. Therefore, the breakdown of the deep state constitutes the first necessary 
cause of democratic consolidation. 

In order to evaluate the breakdown of the deep state, international anchors, 
and elite settlement as causes of consolidation, a four-dimensional approach 
is applied. Merkel lists constitutional, representative, and behavioral con- 
solidation and the consolidation of civil society as the basic components of 
consolidation. Constitutional consolidation involves state transformation and 
the making of a social contract; representative consolidation succeeds if the 
party system fulfils the functions of representing interests; behavioral adapta- 
tion requires abiding by democratic rules and norms, the consolidation of 
civil society necessitates the proliferation of civic culture because of its vital 
mediatory function in managing social conflicts.!!? 

The breakdown of the deep state consolidates the constitutional and 
representational dimensions of democracy. O’Donnell and Schmitter!?° as 
well as Mainwaring et al.'*! stress the uncertainty potential during transition 
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periods. Outcomes of conflicts as well as the procedures and rules governing 
institutions are challenged. Valenzuela adds that consolidation requires era- 
dication of the perverse institutions that facilitated the transition to democ- 
racy.'?? Consolidation succeeds in the post-transitional settings if perverse 
institutionalization is undone as the interplay of formal and informal institu- 
tions changes. “Uncertainty of outcomes”!*? makes sense if it is accompanied 
by the (re)generation of democratic (in)formal institutions as well as the reg- 
ularity and relative certainty of these institutions. Informal institutions are 
subordinated to formal democratic institutions as the deep state declines in its 
legitimacy. Helmke and Levitsky state that the interplay between formal and 
informal institutions changes if the distribution of power and resources 
changes, formal institutions are amended and shared beliefs and experiences 
about costs and benefits alter.!*4 

Constitutional consolidation or state transformation requires the weakening 
of perverse institutionalization. When perverse institutionalization is undone, 
it exerts an empowering effect on the four arenas that were subordinated to 
the deep state. The termination of putsch threat, reserved domains, and serious 
discrimination in election processes contributes to representative consolida- 
tion. Furthermore, representativeness must be anchored in formal institutions 
through reforms. Nevertheless, a weakening of the deep state would not suffice 
for a social contract to be based on civilian democratic principles and the rule 
of law — it must be accompanied by behavioural consolidation. 

Political elites (on the micro level) function in the political parties (on the 
meso level) as intermediaries between the cleavages (domestic structure) and 
the state (macro structure) by carrying the demands to the political arena and 
influencing the political agenda-setting. Behavioral consolidation requires 
attitudinal change according to which actors abide by the uncertainty of the 
conflict results. Democratic rules constitute the only game in town if they are 
subject to an elite consensus, defined as the basic understanding between 
elites on “democratic procedures”, i.e., the means and methods as opposed to 
fundamental consensus on “ultimate values” and “specific governmental 
policies”.!*> O’Donnell suggests that, for the second transition to succeed, 
actors should make clear implicitly (through an accord) or explicitly (through 
a pact) that an authoritarian regression is not an option.!7° An elite pact is 
defined as “an explicit, but not always publicly explicated or justified, agree- 
ment among a select set of actors which seeks to define (or, better, redefine) 
rules governing the exercise of power on the basis of mutual guarantees”.!?7 
However, Linz and Stepan argue that pacts are neither theoretically nor his- 
torically a necessary condition for democratic transitions. Pacts can exclude 
large segments of society, while privileging some groups. Moreover, not all 
pacts that are created can be maintained.!?8 

Referring to Higley and Gunther, this book prefers the term “elite settle- 
ment”!?? to elite pacts, since settlements are more inclusive and broader in 
terms of the negotiated content. Democratic consolidation is regarded as a 
process whereby elites are transformed into a consensually unified elite when 
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they play the democratic game through an elite settlement or/and an elite 
convergence. Elite settlements are made if “previously disunified and warring 
elites suddenly and deliberately reorganize their relations by negotiating 
compromises on their most basic disagreements, thereby achieving consensual 
unity and laying the basis for a stable democratic regime”.!*° By referring to 
Przeworski, they claim that elite settlements are “a contingent institutional 
compromise” in contrast to pacts that might lead to a “substantive compro- 
mise”.!3! Due to the vital role played by political elites between the state and 
cleavages, elite settlements act as a catalyst for a democratic cleavage trans- 
formation, which weakens the power of the (deep) state in the center, trans- 
forms the center to include segments of social forces which were excluded from 
the center, and facilitates the consolidation of civil society and the management 
of social conflicts. 

International anchors are the third necessary condition for democratic 
consolidation. Levitsky and Way refer to “leverage and linkage”; the first is 
defined as the governments’ vulnerability to external pressure, while the latter 
refers to “the density of a country’s ties to the United States, the European 
Union, and Western-led multinational institutions”.!2 Pridham maintains that 
it might be misleading to prioritize domestic factors over international ones, 
whose long-term impacts permeate domestic factors through globalization. 
Membership of the European Community by South European countries 
illustrates the institutionalization of external influence — Europeanization 
functioned as a grantor of credibility and eased the consolidation of democracy.!** 

However, the linkage has not always been positive. Agtiero takes military 
security doctrines developed by international defence organizations, specifi- 
cally the role of the US intelligence agencies, into account. In many South 
American countries, the US role has been undemocratic since it strengthened 
the military mainly as a means to counter communism and terror during the 
Cold War, and as a means to counter insurgency and drug wars during the 
post-Cold War period.!+4 

The two-level theory of democratic consolidation involves, on the basic 
level, a conjunction of necessary causes. International anchors, the break- 
down of the deep state, and elite settlement constitute the basic level, jointly 
sufficient, causes. The theoretical relationship of the basic level cause, the 
breakdown of the deep state, to the secondary level is causality and equifin- 
ality. Alternative causes of the deep state’s breakdown are civilian supremacy 
over the security sector in tutelary democracies and democratic control of the 
security sector in delegative democracies. This theory directly relates the sec- 
ondary level to the outcome: consolidation of democracy is jointly constituted 
by state transformation, elite settlement, and cleavage transformation. 

To conclude, this study aims at contributing to the Moore Research Program 
by introducing state and cleavages as new causal variables for regime change 
and by suggesting an alternative explanation for regime change through state 
transformation. Like Mahoney, this case study applies an integrative path- 
dependent strategy, which regards institutions as mediatory units between 
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Table 2.1 An alternative path-dependent explanation of regime change 


Antecedent Critical Juncture Institutional Reactive Sequence Regime Outcome 
Conditions Persistence 


The deep state’s Formation of a Reproduction of | Demands of the — Consolidated 


power relative cleavage alliance _ different state periphery and democracy, 
to subordinated vis-a-vis and cleavage responses of defective 
cleavages democracy. structures. the deep state. democracy, 
authoritarianism. 
anchors State 


(Vertical Accountability) 


I 
Civilian supremacy * I 
over the security sector Transition from | 
the deep state 
to consolidated 


democracy 


Breakdown 
+ of the 
deep state 


(Horizontal Accountability) 


1 
Democratic control * 
of the security sector een Cleavage 
transformation 
Elite 
settlement 


Ontological = = === --- , a Sea Conjunction of non-causal necessary conditions + Logical OR 
——-> Causal ——> =<«— Conjunction of necessary causes * Logical AND 
SAS > Substitutability 


Figure 2.2 Two-level theories: From the deep state to consolidated democracy 


the structure and agency. In critical junctures, in times of heightened con- 
tingency, key agents’ choices close off alternatives and set institutions that 
have self-reproducing properties on path-dependent trajectories. 

In contrast to Moore, Rueschemeyer et a/., and Luebbert, who refer to 
classes as the main variables for the emergence of democracy, the central role 
is given to the state at the macro-structural level. In line with the historical 
approach to causality, this book contrasts Downing’s hypothesis, which traces 
the roots of liberal democracy to medieval constitutionalism that predates the 
rise of bourgeoisie, to the Ottoman context. Referring to Weber, Barkey, Tilly, 
and Mann, the Western European medieval experience is contrasted to fea- 
tures of Ottoman polity with regard to the type of land tenure, style of state 
centralization, transformation to capitalist economy, and sources of social 
change and state breakdown. The informal source of the deep state is traced 
back to the brokerage style of state centralization under the Ottoman patri- 
monial domination that involved the fabrication of, and negotiation with, 
bandits. 

Following Heper, the Ottoman-Turkish monist polity is posited at the ver- 
tical polar end in the continuum of strong states. The power of the strong 
state is correlated with the tutelary powers of the military. The formal source 
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of the deep state is traced back to the autonomy of bureaucrats, a secondary 
level variable of the basic level cause, bureaucratic revolt, in the two-level 
theory on the revolution from above. Tilly’s hypotheses on state-making and 
capital accumulation guide us in exploring how and why banditry is involved 
in the making of the deep state. The third chapter deals with the bureaucratic 
revolt of 1908, which was a political, unfinished revolution, and elaborates on 
the other basic level cause, state breakdown, which led to the revolution from 
above (1919-23). 

At the domestic-structural level, this book refers to the hypotheses of 
Lipset and Rokkan on cleavages pertaining to infrastructural conflicts: urban, 
rural, ethnic-linguistic, and church. Unlike the Western European cases, due 
to the timing and type of state formation and nation-building, the translation 
of infrastructural conflicts to concrete institutional forms as party systems 
was distorted by the state. The state conquered the center and exerted influ- 
ence to subordinate the center and/or the periphery through coercion. There- 
fore, the third stage in the template of path dependent-explanations of regime 
change, structural persistence, pertains to the reproduction of state-cleavage 
structures. As depicted in the table above, the first stage of antecedent condi- 
tions for regime change accounts for the power of the state in the center 
relative to subordinated cleavages. The higher the power of the deep state, the 
more difficult it is for political parties to exert influence in the political arena; 
in other words, the more they are subordinated to the deep state. 

This book addresses the question of political regimes and places them on a 
continuum between the negative pole (authoritarianism) and the positive pole 
(democracy). Diminished subtypes of authoritarian regimes are categorized 
according to the criteria of access to power and legitimation of power. By 
referring to Merkel et al., the gray zone between autocracy and liberal democ- 
racy are delineated by referring to the positive pole (liberal democracy). 
Defective democracy comprises the diminished subtypes by disaggregating a 
political system into normatively and functionally interdependent partial 
regimes. 

The concept of the deep state as a dual mode of domination sheds light on 
the gray zone between semi-formal (positive pole) and informal state (negative 
pole). Concept generation relates the dependent variable of the basic level, the 
deep state, to the independent variables (causes) of the basic level by referring 
to tutelary and delegative democracy: the lack of civilian and democratic 
control of the security sector. The theoretical relationship at the basic level 
involves causality and equifinality. The secondary level variables are causally 
linked to the basic level by referring to the analysis of institutions. The indi- 
cators with respect to the professional-political-judicial continuum of military 
autonomy and the executive’s excessive prerogatives offer a detailed causal 
analysis of the secondary level. 

In delegative democracies, the undemocratic civilian control of the security 
sector enables the executive to sustain the deep state’s power. The major part 
of this case study illustrates tutelary democracy, where the vicious cycle of 
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perverse institutionalization comprises tutelary powers, putsch threat, reserved 
domains, and serious distortions of the electoral system. Perverse institutionali- 
zation characterizes the maintenance of military autonomy in post-transitional 
settings, in which undemocratic formal and informal rules prevent formal demo- 
cratic institutionalization. The informal institutions of the deep state encom- 
pass forms of special relationships, of violent exertion of influence, and of 
material exchange. 

In the second stage of regime change, critical juncture happens when the 
hierarchy between the center and the periphery is broken through a cleavage 
alliance vis-a-vis democracy. The policy options of elites in political parties 
representing the cleavages in the periphery weaken the vertical dimension of 
the state and strengthen the horizontal dimension of participation. In the 
third stage, that particular option creates an institutional persistence, which 
reproduces state-cleavage structures. Whether the critical juncture leads to 
the breakdown of the deep state and the transformation of cleavages (demo- 
cratic consolidation), or restores the deep state’s power relative to cleavages 
(and defective democracy), or leads to the transition to informal state 
(authoritarian rule) is decided by the fourth stage. During the reactive 
sequence, the demands of the periphery challenge the structural persistence; 
the deep state responds to them. In the final stage, the regime outcome 
depends on the resolution of the conflict. International anchors, elite settle- 
ment, and the breakdown of the deep state are jointly necessary and sufficient 
causes of democratic consolidation. The breakdown of the deep state con- 
solidates the constitutional and representational dimension. Elite settlement 
refers mainly to behavioral consolidation and the consolidation of civil 
society. Consolidation succeeds when perverse institutionalization is reversed 
and the interplay of formal and informal institutions is changed to abolish the 
deep state. 
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3 Banditry and the Ottoman State 


The Ottoman State 


The three sections in this chapter elaborate on the antecedent conditions for 
the path-dependent emergence of the deep state. This section examines the 
lack of medieval constitutionalism, a basic level variable in the two-level 
theory of Downing on the origins of liberal democracy. It explores the men- 
tality underlying the Ottoman patrimonial domination and the methods 
imposed on the vertical and horizontal lines of the social structure. Due to the 
success of these methods, the Ottoman strong state did not face the challenge of 
civil society. The next section deals with the second basic level variable — the 
absence of military revolution. 

According to Weber, the Ottoman patrimonial polity represented a sultanic 
form of traditional domination in which the administration and the military 
were personal instruments of the sultan and the ruler ruled by discretion.! 
However, Shaw points to the bureaucratic move away from sultanic patri- 
monialism in the period from the reign of Mehmed IT (1451-81) to the rule of 
Sileyman the Lawgiver (1520-66) during the classical age (1300-1600), in 
which the Ottoman sultan’s rule extended over a massive territory ranging 
from central and southern Europe to the Middle East and Asia. Mehmed II 
issued decrees concerning the government and the subjects based on sultanic 
secular law (kanun) and traditional law (drf), which did not refer to, and dif- 
fered from, the religious Islamic law (ser’iat); Sileyman consolidated the state 
by incorporating the periphery through the codification of provincial regula- 
tions. Moreover, a mixture of meritocracy, professional networks, and sultanic 
favoritism enabled upward mobility in the state.? For Inalcik, during the reign 
of Sileyman, the Ottoman state gained rational-bureaucratic qualities. It 
became an institution not only under the sultan’s rule, but also under the rule 
of an extensive bureaucracy, whose internal solidarity made the bureaucracy 
an institution representing more than its staff; its legitimacy derived from its 
service to religion and the state.? 

More importantly, the sultan had no local power base outside state power. 
The crucial difference between feudal and patrimonial domination is the pre- 
bendal land tenure of patrimonialism that precludes any private ownership 
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rights.4 Property rights were solely attributed to the state, which was symbo- 
lized by the sultan. The partition of “property” among the sultan’s household 
ended after the legalization of fratricide by Mehmet II in 1477 and the abo- 
lition of the sending of the immediate heir to the throne as governor to 
Anatolia by Mehmet III in 1595. This made the sultan a Kapikulu (slave of 
the Porte) with privileges stemming from his dynastic ancestors, and demys- 
tified his semi-divine status for the Kapikulu army, but the state maintained its 
semi-divine status for ordinary people.° 

The Ottoman patrimonial domination combined patriarchal and author- 
itarian mentalities harmoniously. The patriarchal mentality was based on the 
belief in a hierarchical and heterogeneous world order (nizdm-1 alem) that was 
governed by a divine mind according to which everything has its predestined 
place. The authoritarian mentality conceived of human beings as a material 
reality and differentiated between those who were closer to the knowledge of 
this reality and others, who were devoid of it; in constructing a hierarchy 
between them, it homogenized others. The notion of justice legitimized the 
Ottoman patriarchal mentality. The power center — parallel with the divine 
order of cosmos — maintained order and protected the particular status of 
each group for their proper functioning and service in the system.° The sul- 
tan’s “circle of equity” promised justice and welfare, that is the “protection of 
subjects against power abuses of the representatives of the central authority, 
especially against illegal taxation. To ensure this protection was the sover- 
eign’s most important duty”.’ The redistributive patrimonial state controlled 
the division of labor, methods, and purposes of production.® It regulated eco- 
nomic activities and price mechanisms, created and manipulated cities and 
controlled their associational, commercial and political activities. Moreover, 
the Islamic tradition of hisba affirmed the concern of the ruler of his people 
and prohibited merchants and artisans from maximizing their profits. Hisba 
allowed the state to interfere with the market mechanism and redirect it for 
the supposed good of society.? Peasants and merchants were tied separately to 
the state. Productive activity was autonomous from external trade. Peasants 
could use the prebendal and non-hereditary land (ti#mar) for household sub- 
sistence; f#mar was more a political-administrative unit under the tumarli 
sipahi (cavalry) than an economic unit. The state granted merchants mono- 
polies and provided them with secure trade routes; in return, merchants gave 
loans to the state, collected taxes and customs charges, and delivered luxury 
goods through long-distance and transit trade.!° 

The harmony of patriarchal and authoritarian mentalities rested on religion 
beside étatism, specifically on the Sunnite/Hanefi interpretation of Islam 
which is, among other teachings, more prone to praise worldly power and the 
state. Jeopardizing the harmony, hierarchy, and heterogeneity of world order 
was considered a threat to the state and divine powers. Harmony and hier- 
archy were interdependent concepts, since harmony could be sustained in the 
hierarchical relations between groups in the system and within the group. 
Thus, heterogeneity was secured by precluding the interaction between members 
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of different groups, which were organized as collectives in congregations, 
religious orders, and guilds. Attempts to break the group identity were con- 
sidered as instigating anarchy. Each power center in these groups was sepa- 
rately and directly tied to the state, which undermined their potential of 
collective action. They reproduced patriarchal mentality by maintaining reli- 
gious practice and education; at the same time, the power centers within 
groups shared state authority. This granted them twofold legitimacy; in 
return, they strengthened state authority.!! 

The Ottoman society was divided in a two-tiered class hierarchy:!* the 
ruling and the subject classes. The ruling class, referred to as askeri (literally 
“the Military”), was composed of the officers of the court, the standing army 
(Kapikulu infantry (or Janissary) and cavalry), civil servants, and ulema (or 
Islamic scholars). Devsirme system was a specific method of recruitment to 
the askeri class from among male Christian children through conquest or 
purchase from slave markets. Kapikulu cavalry troops were recruited from 
among Muslim subjects and the elite forces of the army.!? These were the 
representatives of the sultan who were trusted religious and executive powers 
through an imperial diploma. The sultan’s household, Janissary, and Kapikulu 
cavalry were paid in coin, whereas most other high officials received land 
grants and were paid from the tax receipt of prebendal lands attached to their 
office. The subject class, referred to as reaya, comprised ordinary Muslim and 
non-Muslim subjects, who were excluded from government, were involved in 
production, and paid taxes.!4 

Unlike the Stdndestaat of the Western Europe, with autonomous Jjurisdic- 
tion based on reciprocal rights and privileges,'> the Ottoman state prevented 
the emergence of corporate entities such as self-governing towns. Patrimonial 
domination impeded the collective action of elites and peasants, and hence 
the conditions for local power, parliaments, independent judiciary, and basic 
freedoms. The following deals with the methods employed by the Ottoman 
state to prevent the collective action potential of the askeri and reaya. 

The preclusion of private land ownership, the non-hereditary feature of 
granted lands, confiscation, and Islamic inheritance laws prevented the emer- 
gence of landed aristocracy. First, officials could endow their estate to a religious 
estate (vakifs) and hold its surplus, but the vakifs belonged to the state.!° 
Moreover, the fate of all officials was separately tied to the state; thus, the 
servant elite could not become an autonomous entity.'!7 Second, state actions 
controlled and moved around officials sent from the center and prevented a 
possible allegiance of peasants to landholder. Third, provincial officials at all 
levels were rotated. Rotation was perceived as an opportunity for receiving 
larger lands and upward mobility in the meritocratic system; increasing 
competition decreased solidarity. Fourth, tumar-holders could not gain 
autonomous power, as timars were allocated to include pieces of lands from 
diverse villages. Finally, the intermediary role of the judge (kadi) prevented 
peasants’ allegiance to the landholder and tied peasants to the state. Despite 
their lack of independence, the peasants trusted kadis as adjudicators in their 
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relations to the landholder, causing “overlapping jurisdictions”!*® as they 


represented military-administrative and religious-administrative authority 
respectively. Furthermore, their competition increased as judges could become 
district-governors or governor-generals.!° 

The autonomy of religious and ethnic minorities under the millet system 
was limited to internal affairs. It allowed for the maintenance of an integrated 
and cohesive community,” but the individual community was isolated, as its 
decision-making was limited to internal religious administration, community 
maintenance, election of leaders, and the patterned interaction with the 
state.2! Moreover, judges had the duty as administrators and adjudicators to 
integrate orthodox and heterodox Islamic forces. These Islamic scholars 
helped especially to neutralize the Sufi orders, either through leadership 
cooptation or the counterforce Sunni establishment.?” 

At the end of the vertical structure lay the peasantry whose interaction on 
the horizontal line impeded collective action. First, the organization of pea- 
sant households as self-sufficient units prevented within-village integrative 
interaction. Second, within-village interaction was hindered due to the fluid 
identities of the peasantry, who were cultivators in the village and nomads in 
highlands and mezraas. Third, they were further divided along orthodox and 
heterodox lines. Finally, village to village interaction was hindered because of 
the nature of the market in the Ottoman Empire, which directed production 
to markets in towns rather than markets in another village.*? 


Banditry in the service of state consolidation 


In the presence of a standing army, military revolution was absent in the mid- 
seventeenth century Ottoman Empire. Unlike Russia and Prussia, in which 
military revolution through coercion established absolutism, the Ottoman 
state sought new alliances to use coercion on rural population and con- 
solidate its power. Banditry in the service of the state prevented the empire 
from a possible decline. From a comparative perspective covering the works 
of Downing, Tilly, Barkey, and Moore, this section traces the causal chain, 
which starts with the long-term dissolution of provincial tumar system that 
was implemented as a response to the exigencies of the monetary, demographic, 
and political crisis that plagued the European and Asian continents from the 
early sixteenth century onwards. The causal chain ends in the mid-seventeenth 
century with the emergence of large-scale banditry, when provincial cavalry 
decayed as the traditional economy was transformed to a peripheral-capitalist 
economy. The brokerage style of state consolidation, based on the fabrication 
and instrumentalization of banditry, is the informal source of the deep state. 

The multi-sequence and multi-stage causal process began with the world 
systemic impacts of the major crisis due to the expansion of the European 
market economy from the early sixteenth century onwards. Rapid demo- 
graphic growth occurred simultaneously with the proliferation of new warfare 
technologies and the development of European industry and commerce 
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through the rerouting of trade routes, compounded by price revolution and 
monetary fluctuations. The role of the cavalry was downgraded after the use 
of gunpowder weapons by the Dutch and Swedish militaries in the sixteenth 
century and the change of warfare from pitched battles, where the place of 
battle and the position of the armies were known beforehand, to siege and 
counter-siege battles. The gunpowder-inspired transformation from small, 
decentralized cavalry units to large standing armies in Europe ensured military 
superiority and its rise to global dominance.”* 

Unlike the traditional Ottoman economy that reduced economic activity to 
the transaction of goods for their use-value, capitalism created surplus and 
profit, had regulative functions, and could serve social integration. The 
rerouting of international trade routes decreased the trading benefits of the 
Ottoman state drastically. Alongside this, the doubling of population from 
22-26 to around 50 million from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century, 
increased the pressure on the treasury. The crisis revived the European econ- 
omy, whose military superiority in the wars of consolidation and territorial 
unity devastated the Ottoman treasury. Moreover, international inflation and 
devaluation due to the influx of silver from the New World caused the 
debasement of the Ottoman currency. In a facet circle, as the reserves low- 
ered, the currency was debased to afford the salaries of state employees, 
especially soldiers. This led to a greater dislocation of prices and fuelled the 
financial crisis.?> 

The dissolution of the provincial tamar system produced multiple consequences 
with major, long-term impacts. Murat IV increased direct taxation on high- 
ranking officials and changed tax collectors in 1632. As cavalrymen were 
dismissed and peasants fled to towns due to the rise of direct taxation and 
increased taxes, timar-holders increasingly obtained others’ tumars instead of 
establishing new ones. High-ranking officials from the center were also 
rewarded with land. The tmariot-system became a system of funds, pushing 
timar and large prebend (zeamet) holders to avoid sending men to war cam- 
paigns in exchange for a yearly fee. Moreover, the state controlled and 
manipulated its tie to each class: it kept provincial elites dependent on the 
state, increased interclass competition and struggle, and divided officials into 
winners and losers. Governor-generals were empowered at the cost of gover- 
nors in the competition for larger estates and armed men. The decay of the 
meritocratic recruitment of tax collectors further undermined the upward 
mobility of provincial officials. Vacant high-ranking posts decreased con- 
siderably as the granted land increased and the duration of rotation 
decreased.*° At the end of the crisis, the Ottoman economy was transformed 
into a semi-feudal type of “peripheral formation””’ in the gray zone between 
capitalist and traditional economy, since tax-farming changed the provincial 
system from direct control through appointed officials to mixed center-periphery 
control. 

Conditions of repression or facilitation create opportunities for collective 
action, i.e. the organization and mobilization of an aggrieved group as a 
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collectivity around key issues and, when they acquire enough resources, to 
struggle for their ends.2* Downing’s hypothesis on military revolution is 
compatible with the arguments of Tilly on peasant rebellions against the 
state’s attempt to centralize administrative jurisdiction and demilitarize regional 
power holders.”? Coercion-intensive type of state consolidation emerged in 
agrarian social structures like Russia and Prussia, where the nobility and the 
state allied in extracting surpluses by imposing coercion on rural society.*° 
Military revolution through coercion established military-bureaucratic abso- 
lutism in the Brandenburg-Prussian polity in the mid-seventeenth century, 
which lasted until the fall of the Hohenzollern in 1918.7! The absolutism in 
Russia under Peter the Great reduced the power of the nobility in the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and this lasted until the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. 

Coercion was an integral part of the seventeenth-century Ottoman centraliza- 
tion. Despite the major crisis, the Ottoman state did not decline. Neither elites 
nor peasants rebelled during commercialization of agriculture in its repressive 
forms. Instead, victims of this transformation turned to banditry. In the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, vagrant ex-peasants, former timar-holders 
and their cavalry, defiant and unruly members of official retinues, and reli- 
gious students made up the bulk of the bandits. It must be noted that the 
outlaw phenomena of banditry (eskiyalik) was used by the Ottoman state as a 
catch-all term for all unruly armed provincial groups exerting extra-legal 
violence, ranging from the robbery of highwaymen to local turf wars and 
wider regional or political factions such as revolutionary organizations. 
Whether backed by the state or by provincial elites, the dynamics of their 
emergence and function for multiple “causes” depended on the power shifts 
within the Empire.** 

In the absence of regional power-holders, the Ottoman state made deals to 
control and repress rural society during the long-term dissolution of the tumar 
system. Instead of eliminating bandits, the state hired them as mercenary 
units in the military for coercion and control. Thus, banditry became an 
artificial construct of the Ottoman state for consolidation. Periods of impor- 
tant battles against the Habsburgs and Persians were followed by large-scale 
bandit activity and corollary state consolidation between 1590-1611 and 
1623-48. The “rebels” did not fight against the system; they were status- 
seeking rebels. The state negotiated with their condottiere-style leaders, orga- 
nized them in line with the Kapikulu army, and even rotated them to forge 
competition. Forceful leaders successfully made deals for high official titles; 
they even became governor-generals.** 

When demobilized, mercenaries switched to banditry and plundered pea- 
sants. The state formed militia from the peasants, when they resorted to the 
sultan, for self-help. However, the militarization of the countryside was detri- 
mental to the tax base of the treasury, as peasants increasingly became bandits. 
These disposable elements were eliminated by ruse and subterfuge when they 
were not wanted. This further legitimized state consolidation. Large-scale 
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banditry was destroyed, yet the conditions for the emergence of banditry were 
never eliminated.** Banditry spread throughout Anatolia, the heartland of the 
Empire by the 1700s. Mercenaries amounted to two-thirds of the Ottoman 
provincial army at the end of the seventeenth century.*° High provincial offi- 
cials hired them as personal retinues in their constant competition for cheaper 
armies.*° 

A comparison of Russia, China, and Japan with the Ottoman Empire 
stresses the relevance of the state as an actor. Moore traces the failure of 
democracy in Russia and China to a weak bourgeoisie impulse, labor-repressive 
agriculture, and high peasant revolutionary potential.*’ For Barkey, the 
Ottoman brokerage-style state consolidation resembles the Chinese incor- 
poration of bandits (1796-1864) and the Russian incorporation of the Cos- 
sack region (1708-1836). However, the tax-resistant rural militarization in 
China was a societal creation, which later turned to extensive banditry and 
threatened the state. In contrast, the Ottoman state created militia to control 
the rural society; bandits were co-opted and incorporated into the state.*® 
Moore’s variables enter the scene only when combined with the state’s incap- 
ability of preventing the collective action of peasants (incorporated in com- 
munist organizations) and international pressure emanating from the world 
wars. In the long-run, “social revolutions” destroyed the Czarist regime in 
Russia (1917) and Manchu regime in China (1911-49), whereas a bureaucratic 
revolution from above (1919-23) destroyed the Ottoman state. 

Moore traces reactionary authoritarianism in Japan to a moderately strong 
bourgeoisie, labor-repressive agriculture, and the low revolutionary potential 
of peasants. Trimberger contests his hypothesis that Japan’s landed elites were 
the driving force behind fascism and criticizes the exclusion of pre-commercial 
and pre-industrial agrarian systems from the analysis. She claims that neither 
Japanese landed elites nor the bourgeoisie were powerful enough to challenge 
the bureaucratic elites who took over the state under the Meiji Restoration 
(1868-73) and initiated industrial modernization, which strengthened the 
bourgeoisie in the long-run.*? The Japanese and Turkish revolutions from 
above were caused by the weak collective action possibility of the bourgeoisie, 
landed aristocracy and peasantry at the domestic-structural level. The auton- 
omy of the military and civilian bureaucratic elites was a necessary driving 
force behind the bureaucratic takeover. 


Banditry for multiple causes: Decline and dissolution of the Empire 


This section traces two causal chains for the emergence of bureaucratic take- 
over, the first basic level cause of the revolution from above. These causal 
chains are related to three secondary variables of bureaucratic takeover: 
autonomy from class domination, landlord vulnerability, and radicalization of 
bureaucrats. The first causal chain begins during the decline of the Empire in 
the eighteenth century and ends with the Tanzimat (Reorganization) period in 
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the mid-nineteenth century. This period is characterized by the emergence of 
Janissaries and Muslim landlords as intermediary powers between the state 
and the people, as well as by widespread banditry in the Ottoman Balkans. 
Reforms geared to enfeeble these powers paved the way for the autonomy of 
civil and military bureaucrats and the emergence of local notables as the new 
landed upper class vulnerable to the state. 

The second causal chain begins with the emergence of the patriotic Young 
Ottoman movement (1865-76) and traces the process of radicalization of 
bureaucratic elites under Young Turk leadership from 1906 until the bureau- 
cratic takeover of 1908. This causal chain details the background of banditry 
in the Ottoman Balkans and Western Anatolia as well as the organization 
of the Young Turks and their collaboration with bandits in restoring the 
constitutional monarchy against the absolutist regime in 1908. 

The rise of Janissaries and Muslim landlords (ayan) as intermediary powers 
between the state and the people was a long-term unintended impact of the 
two policies of the Ottoman state: the change of the devsirme system and the 
lack of protectionism. The first brought about the expansion of territorial losses, 
and the latter triggered the demise of many industrial centers. In the late six- 
teenth century, the sons of highly esteemed urban Muslim families were 
allowed to enter palace schools; Janissary troops and lower religious and 
administrative posts were filled with lower urban families. Janissaries filled the 
ranks in the frontier regions, established familiar, economic, and political ties 
with reaya, lost their military cohesion and skills, and became disorganized 
and corrupt.*° Moreover, European markets increasingly demanded Ottoman 
primary goods in exchange for manufactured European goods, while the 
Empire loosened its control of external trade. The traditional protection 
(aman) for the passage from land and sea was expanded to allow merchants 
privileges. Due to provisionism, a kind of /aissez-faire type of trade policy, the 
state interfered with export, but not with import. When it interfered, it tar- 
geted increasing export volumes with fiscalist considerations. Imports 
decreased local production as the export of raw materials increased.*! As the 
treasury could not meet the Janissaries’ demands, their uprisings, supported 
by the urban masses, forced the resignation of high officials, even abdication 
of sultans in the late eighteenth century and in the nineteenth century. 

The defeat of the Ottomans by Russia, which lasted from 1768 to 1774 and 
from 1787 to 1792, deprived the state of its major economic base in the Black 
Sea and weakened its authority. The lease of land to the highest bidding tax 
farmer, especially the sale of tax farms on a life-time basis since 1695, paved 
the way for the emergence of Muslim landlords with personal retinues. By the 
1800s, despite the lack of an official title to land, ayans became powerful 
semi-feudal aristocracy in Rumelia and Anatolia.‘ The state was forced to 
delegate indirect control to ayan, who interfered with tax collection. The ayan 
was politically tied to the state and was not interested in extracting surpluses 
and profits. The state and commercial groups perceived each other more as 
potential exploiters than as partners for common enterprise. 
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Banditry reached epidemic proportions as a resilient element in most of the 
Ottoman Balkans, especially in geographic Macedonia, Morea, southern 
Greece and Serbia, from the 1770s to 1800s. The exigencies of long capitalist 
transformation and war-induced loss of state control over provincial terri- 
tories exacerbated rivalry between ayans who exerted ever more repression on 
the local communities to protect their borders and extend them against other 
power bidders. The state did not interfere, since it depended on the dispatch 
of men to the army from ayans’ retinues. In their impoverishment and misery, 
peasants turned to banditry. Not just peasants, but also deserters from the 
private retinues of ayans joined large gangs. The majority of the bandits were 
not ethnic Turks but (mainly Muslim) Albanians. Ranks-and-file soldiers in 
irregular troops of the imperial government (/evends or sekbans), the majority 
of which were Albanian, battled bandits. However, these soldiers changed sides, 
if the government could not pay them promptly, which was often the case.*4 

Elite status was the sole source of political power in the Empire. Thus, reforms 
could derive from an exclusive intra-elite conflict that aimed at abrogating or 
enfeebling the Janissaries and ayans by the state. The Janissary revolt in 1807 
halted Selim HI (1761-1808), “the father of Ottoman Turkish Westerniza- 
tion’*> who targeted with a new order Nizam-1 Cedid and a modern army in 
1793 to reassert authority over the ayans. The state granted ayans property/ 
inheritance rights and made concessions similar to those granted to foreign 
and minority merchants through a Pledge of Alliance (Sened-i Ittifak) in 
1808. However, this was not “a consequence of vertical allocators of sover- 
elgnty, which characterized Western feudalism, but as a consequence of vertical 
dissociation that was a function of the horizontal integration of the estate 
system with the world-market.”*° 

The military was the locus of systematic modernization efforts in the nine- 
teenth century, a response to the ascendance of the West.*” In 1815, the 
Empire was tied through the Congress of Vienna to the power struggle in 
Europe with the British, Russian, and Austrian rivals. In the same year, a 
group of bureaucratic reformers confiscated the lands of ayans and disbanded 
their armies by mobilizing the modern army and implementing Nizam-1 
Cedid. Mahmut II (1808-39) destroyed the Janissaries and established a 
new army in 1826, and abolished the remaining tmmars in 1831. The high 
ulema conceded in the hope of eliminating the threat from the heterodox 
Janissary. The religious hierarchy was bureaucratized and subordinated to 
civil administration.*® 

Istanbul could crush the ayans, but could not restore order. International 
pressures and secessionist revolts in the Balkans forced the state to implement 
large-scale reform in order to prevent disintegration.*? The Balkan secessionist 
movements and commercial/territorial interests of Britain, Russia, France, 
and Austria kept the Empire barely alive. The Anglo-Turkish Commercial 
Convention of 1838, that settled low import tariffs and allowed British mer- 
chants free access, brought the economy almost to collapse. The handicraft 
and industry were destroyed. Indigenous economic power was in the hands of 
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Greek, Armenian, and Jewish urban merchants.*° In Balkan towns, the 
Christian middle class, together with more prosperous non-Muslim peasants, 
pushed Muslim peasants to the edge. Non-Muslim merchants, intellectuals, and 
ex-military bandits became the banner-bearers of the secessionist revolts and 
the Greek, Serbian, and Bulgarian independence covering the time span from 
1804 to 1878.>! 

The abolition of Janissaries and disposal of ayans prompted the loyalist 
bureaucrats — the new genre of bureaucracy (Sublime Porte or Bab-i Ali) — led 
by Resit Pasha and his pupils Ali and Fuad Pashas, former grand viziers who 
were called prime ministers, to conduct Tanzimat reforms between 1839 and 
1876 in an attempt to save the state. International pressure was the major 
factor behind the Imperial Rescript of Gilhane (Giilhane-i Hatt-1 Humayun) 
of 1839, which declared security for life and property, equality before law for 
all subjects, reformed taxation and military conscription, and restructured 
internal organization of bureaucracy. The Reform Edict (/slahat Fermani) of 
1856 coincided with the signing of the Paris Treaty through which the Empire 
confirmed it would abide by the provisions of international law. Equality for 
Christian subjects added more privileges for non-Muslim merchants, created 
a basic infrastructure for commerce such as banks, codified penal and com- 
mercial laws, annual budgets, and reformed prisons.** Reforms secured for 
civil bureaucrats a social status equal to ulema and the military, introduced 
schools of science, military technology, and languages to educate civil ser- 
vants, and instituted new secular courts. From the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards, first French and British, then German missions reformed the military.>? 

In his analysis of the legacy of the Ottoman Empire on social cleavages in 
Turkey, Ozbudun expands on Mardin’s seminal work* on the cultural center- 
periphery cleavage between the rulers and the ruled by underlining the terri- 
torial connotation of this divide, specifically the confinement of peripheral 
culture to the rural areas and provinces. Referring to Mardin, he adds that the 
modernized and gradually secularized bureaucratic center was confronted by 
the religious opposition of the periphery. Thus, the center-periphery cleavage 
was intertwined with the church-state cleavage in the Ottoman Empire. In 
contrast to most Western societies, where the bourgeoisie was the banner- 
bearer of secularization, the military and bureaucratic elites carried out secu- 
larization against the religious and conservative periphery. The overlapping of 
cleavages granted unmatched popular support to peripheral-Islamic opposi- 
tion; later, when party politics was introduced by the Young Turks, dissident 
factions appealed to the demands of the Islamic periphery.>° 

Indeed, reforms during the Tanzimat period caused some shifts in the class 
structure of the Empire, and hence diversified the periphery by including 
various actors. The Land Code of 1858 allowed some relaxation of sale, use, 
and mortgage of state lands under specific conditions, and granted some 
peasants direct title to land. The ayans were superseded by a Muslim middle 
class that began to emerge from landowners, communal leaders, ulema 
families, small merchants, tribal chieftains, and intellectuals. The wealth and 
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inherited social status of esraf (local notables) gradually made them the new 
Muslim upper landed class. However, it could not stimulate production due to 
lack of private property and benefits. Peasants preferred landholders to the 
state. In contrast to the state, the landholder could provide peasants with 
some basic services in return of increased taxation. Nonetheless, the new 
upper landed class was vulnerable to both the Ottoman state and the wealthy 
non-Muslim merchants.*° 

The multi-stage, gradual, causal process leading to the radicalization of the 
bureaucrats began with the emergence of the patriotic Young Ottoman move- 
ment (1865-76), which was nurtured by the new era of mass indoctrination of 
the middle and upper bureaucratic cadres and urban groups. The Young 
Ottomans pressed for constitutional reform to save the Empire from disin- 
tegration and to preserve Islamic political tradition and Ottoman principles 
of government. They embraced anti-Western nationalism that combined the 
historical romanticist concept of fatherland (vatan) — paradoxically — inspired 
by Western philosophers Rousseau and Montesqieu and the ethos of the 
martyr religious warriors (gazi). The Young Ottoman movement pledged 
protection of Turkish merchants, the establishment of a Muslim bank, and 
criticized capitulations and interference in internal affairs.°’ In 1876, a constitu- 
tional monarchy with no significant powers of parliament was installed. Two 
years later, it was suspended by the absolutist regime of Abdiilhamit II. 

Banditry proved to be a remedy for refugees, peasants, and deserters, 
against a backdrop of worsening of life conditions in a war-ridden economy. 
The disastrous effects of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78), or the “93 war” 
according to the Rumi calendar (1293), and the ensuing treaties of San Ste- 
fano and Berlin of 1878 marked a sharp decline of the Empire’s European 
territory and income. The loss of wars caused seismic shifts in the demo- 
graphy of European holdings of the Empire as well as a serious refugee pro- 
blem. Starting with the defeat against Russia in the 1770s to 1913, millions of 
Muslim-Turkish refugees immigrated to Anatolia from the Balkans, Crimea, 
and the Caucasus, while the percentage of Christians decreased from 40 to 20 
percent.°® These Muslim immigrant communities bore the seeds of banditry 
that reached a peak during the First World War. 

Banditry rose in Western Anatolia from the late nineteenth century 
onwards as a consequence of mass Muslim-Turkish migration to Anatolia 
and the repression of local communities. The Ottoman Public Debt Admin- 
istration led by a consortium of European banks in 1881 introduced capitu- 
lations. Before the outbreak of World War I, Europeans administered the 
major ports, owned the overwhelming majority of the rail lines and important 
mines, and had a majority share in public utilities. In order to tap a stable 
revenue, tax-farms for short-term rotation (i/tizam) turned to life-time estates 
(malikane); corporate religious estates (vakif lands) became the property of 
their users. Due to the numbers of intermediary tax collectors and the corruption 
in the province, the state allied with the minority merchant class. This put 
Muslim merchants in jeopardy and fueled nationalist sentiments. Devaluation 
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of the currency repressed those with fixed incomes, lowered the value of pri- 
mary goods, and pushed for their increased export. Due to their dependence 
on primary goods, the state, landholders, and merchants sought new ways to 
exploit the peasants. Self-sufficient peasants became a cheap labor force — 
share-croppers, tenants, and ultimately hired labor in towns. Jobless in the 
stagnating economy, they entered the military, religious schools, and rebellious 
bands.*? 

In the Ottoman Balkans, from the defeat in the “93 war” to the early 
twentieth century, Bulgarian, Serb, Albanian, and Greek bands called 
“komitadji” were fighting against each other and against Ottoman rule. In his 
study of the local, regional, and transregional dynamics behind the clashes 
between various gangs (¢eta), Blumi argues that strict ethno-nationalist or 
sectarian terms, which were subsumed under “national awakening”, would 
not be able to account for the varying motives and survival strategies of rebels 
with multiple, fluid, ambiguous identities at the end of the ninteenth century. 
Those social groups, who would later be called Albanians by national his- 
tories, were rather striving for a safe home against economic pressures, the 
intervention and state-making attempts of the great powers, and the intrusion 
of neighboring countries to divide local communities along sectarian lines. 
The Ottoman reforms, however, managed to tie the fate of these communities 
to the fate of the Ottoman state.°? Later, Albanian gangs in Macedonia 
proved to be a crucial support for the Young Turks in their revolts against the 
absolutist regime to “save the state”. 

Demographic characters, reform efforts, and banditry rendered Macedonia 
significant for Ottoman politics. In Macedonia, where the major Muslim 
population of the Ottoman Balkans resided in the early twentieth century, 
Muslim bands supported by Muslim landlords and notables were fighting 
against Christian bands, especially the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (IMRO). Moreover, the intervention of the great powers was a 
source of fear among Muslims. Through their initiative (the Miirzteg pro- 
gram), the Russian and Austria-Hungarian empires pressed for further 
reforms in Macedonia. However, Hanioglu calls this program, led by Austria- 
Hungary, a relatively conservative intervention, not directly challenging the 
Ottoman rule, thus allowing the Ottoman state to pursue evasive tactics to 
gain time.®! The komitadtji method of rebellion in Macedonia would later 
become a source of inspiration for the Young Turk opposition movement, 
which toppled the absolutist regime of Abditilhamit I. 

The Young Turk movement emerged as a result of cumulative causal pro- 
cesses; in particular, mass migration and urbanization gave birth to a new 
intelligentsia from the large lower-class groups who could reap the benefits of 
the new education system and enter the bureaucratic cadres of the Ottoman 
state. In 1889, an underground organization called the Committee of Union 
and Progress (ITC) was founded by the students of the imperial military- 
medical school, the War College (Harbiye) and the Civil Administration College 
(Miilkive). The major motive of the organization was saving the Ottoman 
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Empire. The military was reorganized among staff (Erkan-1 Harb) officers 
recruited from various provincial towns of the Empire.°” Some junior officers 
became komidtajis themselves in their fight against the Greek, Serbian, and 
Bulgarian bands in Macedonia and Thrace. These komidtajis would later 
form the bulk of the “Ottoman Freedom Society” (Osmanli Hiirriyet Cemiyeti), 
whose members played a vital role in the Young Turk movement. 

The ITC was an umbrella organization against the absolutist regime until 
the first congress in 1902. Between 1902 and 1905, the Young Turk movement 
was organized in exile; it had quite limited organizational activity inside the 
Empire. During this period, the “majority” focused on coup and assassination 
plots and perished after a fiasco of a coup attempt (1902-3) and its inability 
to carry out a coup despite British backing. On the other hand, the “minor- 
ity” pursued organizational groundwork through journalistic activities to 
reinstall constitutionalism in exile in centers in Geneva and Paris as well as in 
Egypt and in the Balkans. The latter assumed leadership of the organization 
after 1906. 

It must be noted that constitutionalism was seen as a means of overcoming 
difficulties on the way to save the Empire. The Weltanschauung of the Young 
Turks — involving positivism, social Darwinism, and elitism — dismissed any 
type of egalitarianism or socialism as these were regarded “unscientific” by 
Ludwig Bichner and Carl Vogt, two exponents of scientific materialism and 
the idols of intellectual Young Turks.°* They were positivists, convinced of 
scientific neutrality in detecting universal laws following Auguste Comte, late 
nineteenth century disillusionment with parliamentary government, and 
Emile Durkheim’s solidarity.° 

The Young Turks disliked, even feared the masses. In this sense, they were 
evolutionary than revolutionary. They admired Gustave LeBon, a French 
thinker who was inspired by Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer in his 
theory of the races. According to LeBon’s theory on irrational mass psychol- 
ogy, in line with Comte’s authoritarianism, democracy was impossible to 
attain in industrialized societies. The masses reminded them of the Paris Com- 
mune. In their staunchly elitist project, populism had a paternal connotation 
instead of its popular Latin American version.®° 

As Hanioglu argues, the ideals of the Young Turks in their journals and the 
actions they pursued often did not match. This discrepancy can be only 
understood by considering the realities on the ground and the Young Turks’ 
political opportunism. The greatest priority for the Young Turks was to save 
the state. To illustrate, between 1902 and 1907, the Young Turks’ journals 
used the terms “Turk” and “Ottoman” interchangeably. They employed Turkism, 
Ottomanism, and Panislamism interchangeably as long as a prospect for 
saving the Empire from disintegration was valid. Nonetheless, despite their 
language, the Turkish component dominated over others.°” 

The Young Turks never challenged the state. The state was the playground 
of politics; the actors attempted either to conquer the state or to strengthen 
the state against the individual.°* This premise and the multi-ethnic fabric of 
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society shaped the national ideology of the Young Turks. State nationalism or 
the cultural nationalism of Ziya Gékalp, rather than the ethnic nationalism of 
Yusuf Akcura, defined Turkish nationalism, according to which the state 
represents the general will of the nation. 

Two conflicting principles, represented by Ahmed Riza and a nephew of the 
sultan, Prince Sabahaddin, both in exile, shaped the intellectual discussions 
on the political strategies of the Young Turks’ opposition. Ahmed Riza 
advocated the preservation of a strong central government legitimized by 
loyalty to Ottoman-Muslim identity. Mass involvement was rejected due to 
the fear of inciting chaos that could invite foreign powers to intervene and 
grant autonomy to ethnic minorities. Prince Sabahaddin favored a decen- 
tralized empire, built on an alliance with non-Muslim minorities, especially 
with Ottoman Armenians and foreign allies.” 

With the reorganization of the ITC in 1906, the Committee was trans- 
formed from an intellectual platform of mainly expatriates to a political acti- 
vist organization with local branches abroad and inside the Empire. It formed 
clandestine five-man cells with multiple power centers, political convictions, 
and changing leadership. Moreover, the ITC provided the officer cells inside 
the Empire with organizational links and coherence, although it was incap- 
able of carrying out a coup before the merger with the Ottoman Freedom 
Society (Osmanh Hiirriyet Cemiyeti)."! Osmanh Hiirriyet Cemiyeti established 
in Salonica under the leadership of Mehmet Talat, a postal officer at the time, 
played a major part in activism in 1906. The organization spread in the Second 
and Third Armies in Macedonia and Thrace. Two officers of the Third Army 
in Salonica, Major Ahmed Cemal and Captain Enver, who joined the ranks, 
would later constitute the Enver-Talat-Cemal triumvirate of 1913-18. 

Between 1905 and 1907, several rebellions erupted in Eastern Anatolia. 
Hanioglu warns against misinterpretation. It would be misleading to subsume 
them under a revolutionary movement coordinated by the same center. We 
cannot presume that the Young Turks started these regional disturbances or 
participated in them during its later phases. On the other hand, specifically for 
Erzurum, he contends that the Young Turks in general, the alliance of the 
Armenian revolutionary party Dashnaktsutiun and the League of Private 
Initiative and Decentralization led by Sabahaddin Bey in particular, turned 
the popular dissatisfaction into a constitutional movement.’” 

In September 1907, the ITC abroad merged with the Osmanli Hiirriyet 
Cemiyeti. This alliance had an impact on the change of organization and 
strategic action endorsed at the Second Congress of the opposition parties in 
December 1907, when the leadership decided to recruit and organize Muslim 
bands in Macedonia into cells of militia resembling the Greek and Albanian 
bands that had already demonstrated success against the Empire. Thus, the 
proponents of evolution (and opponents of mass uprising), such as Ahmed 
Riza compromised as they acceded to limited mass involvement and revolu- 
tionary activism. The Young Turk Revolution was carried out with the critical 
collaboration of Albanian gangs and the establishment of new bands in 
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Macedonia and Thrace, where rebellions had taken place prior to the revolution 
of 1908.7 


The emergence of the deep state: Critical juncture (1908-13) 


Capoccia and Kelemen argue that critical junctures should be differentiated 
from long-term cumulative causes, as they pass a threshold and cause a rapid 
change, such as revolution, after reaching a tipping point. Therefore, short- 
term causes are far better suited to understanding an actor’s choices in a cri- 
tical juncture framework.’ The approach pursued in this study resembles that 
of Lipset and Rokkan, the pioneers of this approach, who traced the roots of 
the West European party systems to the Reformation, democratic revolution, 
and industrial revolution. The critical juncture as “a set of ordered con- 
sequences of decisions and developments”’° explains not the actions taken on 
the verge of the tipping point, but rather the actions taken in the conditions 
of institutional fluidity and instability caused by threshold effects. As will be 
elaborated below, threshold effects are not devoid of contingency. The decisions 
of the great powers over the “Macedonian issue” in June 1908 provided the 
Young Turks with sufficient leverage to carry out a revolution. These marked 
the start of a critical juncture characterized by a highly contingent period that 
ended with the advent of the Enver-Talat-Cemal triumvirate in July 1913. 

In this account of critical juncture, the impact of cumulative effects such as 
mass migration and demographic change on banditry, urbanization, and the 
formation of bureaucratic opposition are inseparable in the causal chain 
leading to the 1908 Revolution. Since critical junctures account for a new 
path, reintegrating structure and agency in a self-reproducing institutional 
setting, they unavoidably involve a changing structural component. This sec- 
tion elaborates on the choices and actions of powerful actors in this changing 
context that closed off alternatives other than the emergence of the deep state 
institutions. It examines critical antecedent, permissive and productive condi- 
tions as the main components of path dependency. Moreover, it justifies cri- 
tical juncture by referring to the causal possibility, contingency, closure 
connotes, and degree of constraints. It asks how critical this juncture is in 
terms of a probability jump and temporal leverage. 

The 1907 decision constitutes the critical antecedent for this juncture, since the 
decision to mobilize Muslim bands and form militias in Macedonia under the 
command of officers set the course of the movement on revolutionary acti- 
vism. This antecedent accounts for the differential causal effect of the ITC’s 
strategic decision on the course of action. As a consequence of this decision, 
junior officers especially became the main agents for carrying out the 1908 
revolution.’° Nonetheless, as Hanioglu aptly puts it, the revolution was “the 
work of a broad political organization with far-reaching aims, and not the 
accomplishment of a small group of junior officers”.”” It must be noted that, 
despite the significance of military activism, the ownership of the revolution 
remained in the hands of the ITC as an institution until 1913. 
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The great power struggle over “Macedonian reform” provided an internal 
context of contingency that propelled the revolutionary activism of the Young 
Turks. The so-called railway wars between the Russian and Austria-Hungarian 
empires caused a rift between these great powers and a radical change of 
leadership, with Great Britain replacing Austria-Hungary. The Russo-British 
rapprochement that was formalized with the Reval meeting of June 1908 set 
the terms for replacing the Mirtzeg program with widespread reforms to 
solve the “Eastern Question” which would turn Macedonia into a formal 
suzerainty of the Ottoman sultan. This provided the ITC with the most 
effective pretext to start the revolution. As the rumors about Russo-British 
partition plans reached the public, and the fear of an imminent foreign inter- 
vention, not only Muslim bands and local elites but even the left wing of 
IMRO took the side of the ITC to topple the government.78 

The Reval meeting of June 1908 affected the timing of the revolution to a 
great extent. It heightened contingency by allowing the revolutionaries of 
Salonica, Manastir, and Skopje to risk everything. For path-dependent expla- 
nations, the timing and character of triggering events have high relevance. Public 
anxiety grew, due to the perception of an imminent threat, which certainly 
accelerated the pace of revolution. It would have made a major difference if 
this opportunity had arisen a few years later, or before the Balkan War, when 
the Young Turks had to fight in several fronts without being able to suppress the 
power of the palace and without having consolidated its power. 

It must be stressed again, that although popular support of the Young 
Turks stemmed from the slogans of 1789 French revolution “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity” used by the movement, it would be misleading to qualify the 
1908 as a popular constitutional movement inspired by the 1905 revolution, 
as Soviet historiography propagated.” The elitist creed of these intellectuals 
and civil and military bureaucrats, combined with the strong censorship of the 
regime, prevented the diffusion of their ideas to ordinary people.*° 

The revolutionaries in the Third Army declared the Young Turk manifesto 
calling for the restoration of constitution on July 3, 1908. Gdcek asserts that 
probably the most crucial factor for the decision of Abdiilhamit II to accede 
to the demands of the Young Turks on July 23, 1908 was the report of the 
Third Army commander, Ibrahim Pasha, to the sultan warning that in 
Macedonia he could neither resort to advice and admonition, nor to force 
and compulsion.*! Although the revolts leading to the revolution were limited 
to the Western part of the Empire, the major factor behind the decision to 
reinstall constitutionalism was the fear of a civil war between the Third Army 
on the side of the Young Turks and the First and Second Armies situated 
between Macedonia and the capital. The revolutionaries succeeded without 
setting a foot on the capital.** 

In the aftermath of the revolution, the possibility of other casual paths than 
the emergence of the deep state can be found in the analysis of the power 
struggle between the liberals, the conservatives, and the unionists (and their 
representatives within the army). Against the authoritarian and centralizing 
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policies of the unionists (or the ITC), liberals opted for parliamentarian 
democracy and decentralization. Conservatives made up the bulk of Islamist 
opposition against the secularist policies of the unionists. Despite other chal- 
lenges, the major potential to produce a divergent path arose from the cleavage 
between the liberals and unionists within the Young Turk movement, whose 
result was contingent on several factors, especially on the international context 
emanating from wars. 

The loss of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Crete, and the full independence of 
Bulgaria in the aftermath of the revolution jeopardized the power of the 
Young Turks, who lacked unity, a coherent political program, and the means 
and experience to implement the constitution. Indeed, the ITC remained an 
underground organization, with congresses held secretly, until 1912. They 
constrained the power of the palace and controlled the parliament, but the 
leading bureaucrats of the Porte could again become an independent political 
factor, especially in the government.®? 

The first challenge to the unionists arose from the conservative opposition, 
alayli officers, who had risen from the ranks and were loyal to the sultan. A 
schism emerged between the revolutionary upper echelons of the army, who 
were mostly mekteplis, graduates of new military schools and those within the 
lower echelons, the a/ayli officers. Most of the officers abstained from political 
involvement, but they could not sustain their neutrality in the face of growing 
political turmoil complicated by foreign wars.*4 

The reactionary rebellion of 1909 (known as the 31st of March incident) 
led by the alayli officers (probably encouraged by the liberals)®> could have 
seriously damaged the unionists, if the Third Army had not suppressed the 
rebellion. After martial law was installed, the ITC headquarters in Salonica 
consolidated its power over the sultan and the Sublime Porte by tying the 
grand vizier and the government to the parliament instead of the sultan, 
became a parallel government, widened its provincial branches, and purged 
and reshuffled the bureaucracy.°®° 

However, the hope of the Young Turks of preventing disintegration by 
uniting Ottoman subjects under the constitution could not materialize. 
The Young Turks did not incorporate non-Muslim bourgeoisie into the 
revolution, which deprived them of an ally with whom to forge alliances after 
the revolution. More importantly, the expatriate organizations of various 
ethnic groups that allied with the ITC against the common enemy, became 
dissidents of the new regime after the revolution due to the aggressive 
Ottomanism of the Young Turks, which was perceived as Turkification by 
these organizations, in which nationalist clubs and communities were 
overrepresented.®’ 

Hale suggests that the events from 1909 to 1913 depicted a “confused picture 
of shifting powers between the high command of the army, the liberals, the 
unionists, and dissident ethnic groups”.** By 1911, a broad alliance of liberals, 
conservatives and non-Turkish communities formed the Party of Freedom 
and Accord (Hiirriyet ve Itilaf Firkas1) and won in a by-election. Challenged 
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by liberals, and confronted with decreasing public support after the invasion 
of Libya by Italy, the unionists flagrantly manipulated the results of the January 
1912 general elections (also called “the Big Stick Election”), in which they 
won all but six of the 275 seats; only a few liberals had the chance to enter the 
parliament. In response, the army officers in Istanbul and rebellious groups in 
the Balkans formed the “Saviour Officers” which pressed for the withdrawal 
of the army from the ITC and forced the formation of a new government in 
July 1912. This cabinet was replaced by another government under the liberal 
Kamil Pasha after the devastating defeats against the Italians in Libya and in 
the First Balkan War against Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Serbia from 
October 1912 to May 1913. 

The disaster of the First Balkan War constitutes the permissive condition 
that changed the underlying context increasing the power of the unionists as 
an agent of change. The First Balkan War provided an internal context that 
empowered the unionists to launch the 1913 coup that occurred when Kamil 
Pasha was conducting peace negotiations, including the secession of Edirne, 
once capital of the Empire, to Bulgaria. On January 10, 1913, Enver (then the 
Chief of Staff of the Strategic Reserve in Istanbul) overthrew the central 
government, the Sublime Porte (Bab-: Ali)with paramilitary fighters. After a 
plot of the liberals was uncovered in March 1913, martial law was re-imposed 
and the liberals’ networks were destroyed. The Bab-i Ali solved the tension 
between the liberals and unionists at the expense of the first. 

The formation of the Enver-Talat-Cemal triumvirate occurred due to “a 
lucky turn of the roulette wheel of Balkan politics”.?° In July 1913, Bulgaria 
was separated from its allies, Greece and Serbia, over Macedonia. In the 
Second Balkan War, Bulgaria had to defend its Western borders and left Edirne 
unprotected. Enver and Talat took this opportunity of returning Edirne back 
to the Empire. The advent of the triumvirate comprising the Minister of War 
Enver Pasha, the Minister of Interior Talat Pasha, and Minister of Navy 
Cemal Pasha, constitutes the productive condition that produced “lock-in” 
effects, as the window of opportunity marked by the permissive condition of 
the First Balkan War came to close. In the second phase of the Balkan war in 
1913, the Union and Progress Party (ITF), the successor of the ITC, estab- 
lished a dictatorship under the leadership of the triumvirate and began to 
bind large segments of the military politically and ideologically. 

The critical antecedent, the December 1907 decision, is connected to the 
productive condition of July 1913 due to its impact on regime change. As the 
militias in Macedonia were subordinated to the revolutionary officers, it 
increased the significance of military segments in the movement. Coup- 
making, which had already been an instrument in solving political tensions, 
ended the power struggle between the ITC and the liberal opposition. More 
importantly, the military and the triumvirate shared the ownership of the move- 
ment in times of the heightened fragility of the Ottoman borders. Hence coup 
was the first and main institution of the deep state, and made the installation 
of other institutions possible. 
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Closure connotes refer here to the increase of the propensity of deep state 
institutions compared to the range of possible outcomes before the 1913 coup. 
Civilian intellectuals, such as Ahmed Riza, who expressed their critical stance 
on using paramilitaries and violence in implementing governmental policies, 
were marginalized or forced into exile. The replacement of the rather sophis- 
ticated current of Young Turks by a pan-Turkist activism following the intel- 
lectual references, such as Ziya Gékalp and the power of gunmen, such as 
Bahaeddin Sakir and Dr. Nazim, increased the degree of constraints, and 
forced the opposition to follow the path. The closure of the critical juncture in 
July 1913 anchored actors in the chosen path. The following elaborates on the 
installation of extrajudicial executions, autocratic cliques, corruption and 
organized crime. 

The policies of the Young Turks targeted destroying the non-Muslim 
commercial bourgeoisie. Protectionism and collaboration with armed pro- 
vincial gangs brought increasing returns for the national economy and the 
Turkish bourgeoisie, which emerged from within its own ranks and from 
members of the esraf (local notables), artisans (esnaf), and small merchants 
(tiiccar) who joined the party as well as the landowning peasantry and pro- 
fessionals. The revolution deprived the aristocracy (ulema and esraf) of poli- 
tical power, but not of their economic power base, while the ulema also 
retained their religious and spiritual powers. The Young Turks unequivocally 
protected capitalists, effectively suppressed organized labor, and never opted 
for the redistribution of land. Liberal, free trade policies for the growth of 
industry and trade were not primarily directed at protectionism in the first 
years after 1908.7! 

After the 1913 coup, nationalist protectionist measures, including the uni- 
lateral abolition of capitulations in 1914, were imposed. The wartime black- 
market under the ITC’s patronage brought high predatory profits and rampant 
corruption, and laid down the foundations of capitalist accumulation. After 
the defeat of the British troops in Gallipoli in 1915, new tariffs were intro- 
duced on external trade. At the outbreak of the war, peasants were subject to 
forced labor. The landowners and the Committee were partners; the latter 
sold agricultural goods for high prices to German and Austrian companies, 
and hence prevented the direct sale from the producers. They were aware of 
dependence on foreign capital and were not hostile to foreign investment.?” 

Gang members were integrated in the local cells of the ITC, mainly com- 
prised of the fedaiin (martyr-assassins) recruited from refugee communities. 
The imperial government settled Muslim immigrants and refugees from the 
Balkans and North-Caucasia (mainly Georgia, Circassia, and Abkhazia) in 
the northern Aegean region. Gingeras stresses the significance of economic 
and identical marginalization, demographic changes, and patron-client rela- 
tionships in diaspora for the origins of organized crime, exemplified by the 
North Caucasian diaspora in northwestern Anatolia.?* The role of fedaiin in 
capital accumulation is best illustrated by the “Istanbul’s Laz underworld” 
(Muslim ethnic group from the Black Sea coastal area of Turkey and Georgia), 
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which suppressed opposition and oversaw Muslim labor unions against the 
non-Muslim unions.** 

In the aftermath of the coup, violence became systematic and massacres 
and assassinations of komitadjis were narrated as acts of patriotism.?° Auto- 
cratic cliques were institutionalized after the triumvirate of Enver, Talat, and 
Cemal decided to enter the world war on the side of the losing Central 
Powers. Special Organization (Teskilat-1 Mahsusa), the intelligence agency of 
the ITF, was the main autocratic clique of the deep state with its chief 
operators from the gangs formed by Muslim immigrants from North Cauca- 
sus and the Balkans recruited to the ITC during the Balkan War. Teskilat-1 
Mahsusa was subordinated to the Minister of War, Enver Pasha, in 1914, and 
was financed partly by the German government; the state bureaucracy and 
the parliament did not have access to its activities and operation. In the wake 
of the First World War, Teskilat-1 Mahsusa provided the military with recruits 
from the private militias of local notables.”° 

The ITC reshaped the ethnic and religious structure of Anatolia between 
1913 and 1918; one third of the population was deported and mixed. This 
settlement policy was designed to Turkify the Arab, Albanian, Bosnian, 
Gypsy, Circassian, Laz, Georgian and more importantly, Kurdish population. 
In line with their positivistic ambitions, the Young Turks conducted social 
engineering according to principles of ethnographic studies, geographies, 
ethnic statistics, and mathematics. They applied the Western statistical 
approach on the participation of the Christian subjects in the government 
according to their percentage in the population. Accordingly, the quota of for 
non-Turkish and non-Muslims among the Turkish population should not 
exceed 5 percent, for Armenians 10 percent in their deported settlements and 
2 percent in Halep region.®” 

The Teskilat-1 Mahsusa and the Hamidiye regiments, orchestrated by the 
ITC, conducted the mass deportation and massacre of Ottoman Armenians 
(1915-17) and suppressed separatist movements and Greek businessmen in 
Western Asia Minor. The Committee released prisoners and gang members to 
participate in the deportation and execution of the Greek, Armenian and 
Syriac Christians.°® Special laws and funds were issued and weapons and 
ammunitions were supplied to strengthen the Teskilat-1 Mahsusa.”? It is con- 
servatively estimated that between 600,000 to 1,000,000 Ottoman Armenians 
were slaughtered or died on the marches. By the time the armistice of Mudros 
in 1918 was concluded, the wartime leaders of the ITC, Cemal, Enver, Talat, 
Bahaeddin Sakir, and Dr. Nazim had fled to Germany; all of them — except 
Enver — were assassinated by Armenian revolutionaries in 1920 and 1921. 

This juncture facilitated a high probability jump, since at the conclusion of 
the critical juncture in July 1913 the power of the triumvirate and the leading 
figures of the Committee made the installation of deep state institutions 
highly probable, compared to immediately before or during the lowest point 
of the critical juncture, June 1908, Reval meeting. With respect to the tem- 
poral leverage, the critical juncture lasted five years, but the path-dependent 
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process it instigated has lasted until today. Here a qualification of this rela- 
tively high temporal leverage is necessary. The authoritarian regime after the 
foundation of the Turkish Republic will be regarded as an interim period, in 
which the deep state became superfluous. The transition to democracy 
marked a reemergence and reorganization of the contemporary deep state. 


Banditry and the breakdown of the Ottoman State 


Scholars observe a continuity between the Second Constitutional Period 
(1908-18) and the post-World War I era. Ziircher contends that Erkan-1 Harb 
officers made up the bulk of the political elite of the Young Turk era, which 
began with the restoration of the constitutional regime in 1908 and lasted 
until the end of the authoritarian republican era in 1950.!°° This section 
traces how the bureaucratic revolt of the Young Turks is attached to state 
breakdown, the second basic level cause of the revolution from above. The 
secondary level causes of state breakdown, which are the opportunity for 
international maneuver, national movements from below, and the provincial 
power base of bureaucrats, are analyzed in conjunction with three ontological 
components of revolution from above: mass demobilization, state transfor- 
mation, and class transformation. It is suggested that the threshold for state 
breakdown and transformation was reached by 1923, but the revolution was 
unfinished due to the alliance of revolutionaries with the landed aristocracy 
that impeded class transformation. 

Skocpol emphasises the war-related processes, or international pressures, 
that led to the gradual breakdown of state repressive capacities in Russia. In 
1905, the failed social revolution gathered momentum in the midst of a losing 
war against Japan, which culminated in the demands of civil liberties, legal 
equality, and a legislative assembly.!°! She claims that World War I was a 
necessary cause of the revolutionary crisis that was responsible for the demise 
of Imperial Russia, because “born and tempered in warfare, insulated from, 
and supreme against, the forces of society, the Russian state could only 
succumb through massive defeat in total war.”! 

Likewise, the extreme international pressure that provided a context of 
international maneuver and national movements from below in a total War of 
National Liberation were necessary causes of the revolutionary crisis that 
brought the demise of the Ottoman state. Leon Trotsky’s comparison of 
imperial Russia in 1905 and the communist Soviet Union of 1917 can be 
partially applied to the Turkish case; thus, the anti-absolutist 1908 revolution 
can possibly be called a “dress rehearsal” for the revolution from above 
(1919-23). 

As the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in the First World War came close, 
the ITF leadership, specifically Enver Pasha, decided to reorganize the pro- 
vincial power base of the Committee into Anatolian Resistance to fight 
against the looming foreign occupation. The center of this movement was to 
be the deep state’s autocratic clique, Teskilat-1 Mahsusa, which was turned 
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into Karakol under new commanding officers. Karakol organized the pro- 
vincial power base of bureaucrats into the so-called National Forces (Kuva-y1 
Milliye). 1° 

It must be noted that, during the revolution from above, the masses were 
politically neutralized and the participation of commoners in the resistance 
movement was brought under elite control. In this sense, the masses were demo- 
bilized. Indeed, the neutralization of the masses occurred before the organi- 
zation of Anatolian Resistance, specifically after 1908 with the introduction of 
party politics that lessened the role of local notable families, religious orders, 
and tekkes as channels of political participation. Center-province commu- 
nication was redefined through the incorporation of local powers into committee 
and clubs. In this sense, the masses became even more underrepresented.! 

The ITC could preempt the organs and symbols of the old regime. The 
armistice in 1918, signed by Mehmet VI Vahdettin, positioned the palace 
against the Committee and appeased the Allied powers, Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and Greece. The ITC controlled the parliament, the army, and the 
police forces until the British occupation of Istanbul in March 1920. In a 
month, the parliament prorogued itself in protest against the pressure of the 
British forces.!°° The Committee created civil bureaucratic and legislative 
organs and manipulated traditional symbols to gather support from Anato- 
lian peasants, artisans, and local notables. Their propaganda involved the 
fight in the name of the Caliphate and Sultanate. It was not until the early 
Republic that Turkishness bore ethnic connotations.!°° 

Between 1918 and 1920, it was mainly the local branches of the ITC that 
established the “Societies for the Defense of the National Rights” (Miidafaa-i 
Hukuk Cemiyeti); the leading cadres organized regional congresses held by 
the invited members in the six easternmost provinces claimed by the Arme- 
nians, Cilicia claimed by France and the Armenians, and in some areas of the 
west around Izmir and Thrace claimed by Greece.!°7 

Mustafa Kemal (later named as “Atatiirk”) became the leader of the resis- 
tance in 1919. He was an early member of the ITC who took part in the 1908 
regime change, in the Third Army in 1909, served with distinction on diverse 
fronts, and had been excluded from the power center after the 1913 putsch, 
and was therefore not associated with the war crimes of the Triumvirate.!° 
Following the British occupation in March 1920, M. Kemal disbanded Karakol 
and replaced it with the National Defense (Milli Miidafaa) organization, 
whose local branches formed the Grand National Assembly, which met for 
the first time on April 23,1920. The Assembly gave the responsibilities of 
government to the headquarters of the resistance in Ankara.! 

The collaboration with bandits played a considerable role in the first phase 
of the resistance movement before 1920, before the regular army could gain 
strength, especially in the Western Anatolia. During the War of National 
Independence, gangs (¢ete) gained a highly positive connotation and legiti- 
macy by symbolizing the national struggle. Gangs, militias, and paramilitaries 
flourished during World War I, when the mounted gendarmes withdrew and 
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gangs were filled with deserters. Militias in the countryside became armed 
criminal syndicates. The rural gangs threatened the state in the far-flung ter- 
ritories. in December 1918, the ITF issued a blanket amnesty to the culprits 
who engaged in banditry during the world war. Muslim-Turkish gangs, local 
notables and the ITC affiliates in the army, in the gendarmerie, and provincial 
administration were incorporated in the Kuva-yi Milliye as the Armenian and 
Greek paramilitaries backed the Greek and British troops. Nonetheless, the 
collaboration was not always smooth; some gangs of Muslim immigrants, 
former Tegskilat-1 Mahsusa officers such as Sah Ismail, led a mass rebellion 
against the National Forces along the southern and eastern shores of the Sea 
of Marmara between October 1919 and June 1920.!!° 

Bandity was crucial for war-making, state-making, and capital accumula- 
tion — put differently, the “largest examples of organized crime” were defined 
as protection rackets.'!! Here, “political capitalism”!!* refers to political rent- 
seeking via the state. Weber attaches three sources for political capitalism: 
predatory profit, such as war finance; opportunities due to the power of the 
state; and opportunities for unusual transactions with the state and state 
agencies. In the absence of the majority of Greek and Armenian merchants, 
the political capitalism of the ITC could succeed. Businessmen favored by the 
Committee profited from the black market during World War I; food and 
military equipment, in particular, were supplied by these political favorites, 
who had the privileges of using railway freight cars. During the War of Lib- 
eration, these agents, who prospered through nationalization, financed the 
war efforts against the occupiers. The state banks nurtured new businessmen 
in their industrial enterprises through a patron-client relationship. !!? 

The leading Committee cadres tried to dominate the independence movement 
during the wars between 1921 and 1922, which mainly included the fight 
against the Greek forces. However, the most threatening challenge against 
M. Kemal were the gang of Cerkes Ethem, the former minister of war Enver 
Pasha, and the conservatives of the parliament. In 1920, M. Kemal issued a 
decree that called for men in arms to join the regular army and banned any 
paramilitary activity as a sign of rebellion and treason. After the decisive 
victory in August 1922 that forced the Greek army to retreat and flee, he 
consolidated his power. Some of the prominent bandits who fought in the 
nationalist struggle, such as Cerkes Ethem, resisted this subordination and 
were purged by M. Kemal.!!4 

Gingeras underlines the fine line between “traitors” and “heroes” at the 
time of the founding of the Turkish Republic. Sah Ismail, a former member 
of Teskilat-1 Mahsusa later became an enemy of the Kuva-yi Milliye; Cerkes 
Ethem, a prominent social bandit and hero of the national struggle, fled to 
Greece to escape prosecution; Rauf Orbay, a commander of the National 
Forces was prosecuted later as a traitor; and Mustafa Kemal became the 
founder of the Republic.!!° 

State transformation could succeed as bureaucrats gained the support of 
the conservative moderate elites for their cause. Instead of abolishing the old 
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regime, conservatives preferred the reform of the constitutional monarchy. 
The bureaucrats introduced changes as limited reforms. During the war, in 
1921, M. Kemal persuaded the Grand National Assembly to pass a con- 
stitutional act that stated that sovereignty rested in the nation and the 
parliament administered the state, while he did not specify the form of state. 
The first parliament balanced the tense relationship between parliamentary 
legitimacy and the chief system because it truly reflected the plurality of the 
national liberation movement. Although the members were not elected, they 
were sent as delegates from each province. The parliament had a diversified 
democratic opposition against the rule of M. Kemal, who was also the chief 
of the military.'!° 

The 1921 Constitution (Teskilat-1 Esasiye Kanunu) reflected an authoritar- 
ian “chief system” in which the executive branch resided over other powers. It 
was based on the principle of the unity of powers which secured the super- 
iority of the parliament over the executive branch (Icra Vekili Heyeti). The 
people’s will and the will of the parliament, called the Grand National 
Assembly, were considered identical. Nonetheless, the president of the parliament 
M. Kemal was elected by the members of the executive branch.!!” 

Nationalist appeal of the revolutionaries was strengthened as the palace 
collaborated with foreign powers. The National Forces defeated royal loyalists 
in the battle of 1920 and the Greek army in September 1922. After the vic- 
tory of the independence struggle, the allied powers invited both the sultanate 
and the parliament to a peace conference in Lausanne. M. Kemal took this 
crisis as an opportunity and proposed the separation of the sultanate and 
the caliphate in November 1922 before the peace conference was opened. The 
Assembly accepted abolishing the political authority of the sultan, while 
keeping his religious authority as a caliph intact. The sultan fled the country 
after the abolition of the sultanate. Thus, the old regime was abolished by 
political and nonviolent means.!!® 

The religious and landed aristocracy was destroyed in incremental steps. 
However, class transformation did not follow state transformation because of 
the alliance of the bureaucrats with local notables. Ulema and local notables 
constituted the main opposition in the Second Constitutional Period and the 
first parliament. Turkish ulema could have acquired a potential power of a 
landed class, because their lands and estate were protected by the imperial 
fiat. The ulema monopolized the legal and educational state resources; they 
were dependent on the state for status, economic and spiritual power. They 
lived off taxes collected from peasants. The power of the ulema was destroyed 
when the secular legitimacy of the state was established by abolishing the 
caliphate in 1924, confiscating the economic assets of the vakifs, closing all 
religious courts, and outlawing all religious schools and instruction. A unified 
political elite was only possible by the substitution of Latin for Arabic script 
in writing. Thus, the new religious elite was cut off from its Ottoman heritage.!!° 

On the other hand, the economic power of local notables was only partially 
challenged, because the bureaucrats chose to ally themselves with them. 
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Therefore, the revolution from above was marginal, or abortive.!*° If we 
consider that military officers were recruited from lower middle class and 
salaried middle class, the choice of landowners as allies seems to be, at least, 
not inevitable. The reason behind this choice was the bureaucrats’ elitist con- 
ception of modernization which made them select the relatively well-educated 
local nobility, who were more exposed to Western culture than traditionally 
oriented peasants. Indeed, this choice of the bureaucrats and the lack of land 
reform and labor legislation in favor of workers imply an alienation from the 
peasants and the workers, the rural and urban lower classes. Contrary to the 
stable, gradually democratic single party system after the nationalist, anti- 
clerical, and developmentalist Mexican revolution that forged a coalition 
between the lower and middle classes, the lack of such a coalition in the 
Turkish revolution proved Turkish politics to be unstable and prone to military 
interventions in the long term.!7! 

Trimberger argues that counterrevolution was repressed without the perse- 
cution of conservatives. The reforms for centralization and secularization 
targeted the social and economic base of the traditional aristocracy, who 
rejected language and territory as the basis of nationhood. She illustrates this 
by the Kurdish Sheikh Said rebellion in 1925, led by a hereditary chieftain of 
a local Naqshbandi order and aimed at restoring the sultanate and caliphate. 
The Kurdish rebels were aided by dervishes, who were distinct from ulema 
and had roots in society. She argues that the government was concerned with 
the personal fate of the conservatives and initiated some compensation after 
the revolt was suppressed. Religious officials could perform in local mosques, 
had resources from farms and lands, and were employed in new educational 
and judicial departments. No violent polarization occurred between the 
revolutionaries and the conservative aristocracy. !*? 

It is true that religious officials and conservatives were coopted after the 
revolution, but there is more behind the rebellions of the Kurdish tribes and 
their religious leaders, whose history dates back to the nineteenth century, 
when feudal lords and sheikhs rebelled to retain their privileges under local 
autonomy. The Kurds were regarded as an ethnos with distinct regional, lin- 
guistic and religious characteristics. The majority of Kurds acquired explicit 
ethnic-national consciousness during republican times. At the start of the 
national liberation struggle in 1919, M. Kemal promised political and cul- 
tural autonomy to Kurds. The Kurdish conservative elite contributed to the 
War of Independence.!7? However, after the foundation of the Republic, the 
nation was defined on the basis of Turkish ethnicity, regardless of religion 
and ethnicity. Any resistance to this modernization dictum was repressed 
violently. !74 

The rebellions of Koggiri 1921, Sheikh Said of 1925, and Agri of 1927 
were called by the state religious fundamentalism, reactionaryism, counter- 
revolutionism, and banditry.'*° However these rebellions had an ethnic 
dimension. The Sheikh Said rebellion is regarded as the first ethnic revolt of 
Kurds in republican history and reflected the disappointment of the Kurdish 
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conservative elite over their exclusion despite their contribution to the War of 
Independence. As Olson argues, the basic motivation of this rebellion was 
nationalism, reflected in their protest of prohibition of education in Kurdish 
language and the lack of upward mobility of Kurdish officers.!*° 

In order to grasp the issues of ethnicity and secularism, ruptures and con- 
tinuities with respect to the ancient regime must be dealt with adequately. 
Bureaucrats fought for revolution, but, in their ideological predisposition, 
change did not signify a self-propelling dynamism with an internal departure 
point. Revolution strengthened and bolstered the power of the state vis-a-vis 
society. Change was conceived of as a single rupture to the “correct” order, 
which must become static as soon as possible.!?? The main rupture was the 
creation of a nation-state that linked individuals directly to the state. When 
abrogation of the caliphate abolished the legitimate existence of the sultan, a 
conflict emerged between the mentality of the state and the existential dis- 
positions of individuals. The Ottoman state, with a patriarchal mentality, 
played the role of an arbitral, did not discriminate against a certain con- 
gregation despite the hierarchical order. However, the Republic took the side 
of an ideological bearer, guardian, and conveyor of Turkish secularism. 
Turkish “assertive secularism”!?® denotes the control of religious institutions 
and public sphere by the state. Turkish laicism favors Muslims against non- 
Muslims; Sunnis against non-Sunnis. Despite the lack of a legitimating patri- 
archal mentality, the state reproduced congregational mechanisms by defining 
the “admissible” Turkish/secular congregation; the state was conceived of as 
sacred. The state used Kemalism against the religious and Kurdish segments 
and prevented their merger with the Turkish/secular congregation. National- 
ism, an ideology of nation-state and a supra-identity, became a sub-identity 
in bureaucratizing and subordinating the Sunnite/Halefi congregation and 
spurred the emergence of a Kurdish congregation. !*? 

Trimberger’s final steps are the selective political repression of the tradi- 
tional political elite’s moderate opposition and the lack of a reign of terror. 
Her argument is based on the number of executed counterrevolutionaries (less 
than fifty people) by Special tribunals, in contrast to the reign of terror in 
France, where 17,000 people were guillotined.'*° However, the state’s response 
to the Sheikh Said rebellion in 1925 was the destruction of 306 villages, 8,758 
houses, and the death of 15,205 people; the population was largely displaced. 
The Agni rebellion (1926-30) depicts continuity in the Kurdish nationalist 
movement and marked a transition to guerilla warfare.!?! The so-called 
“Sévres syndrome” deeply informed the Kemalist response to ethnic or sec- 
tarian opposition. This syndrome produced nationalist sentiments identical to 
those against “the imperialist West” that tried to partition the country in line 
with the Sévres Treaty in 1920.!°? 

Political repression of the opposition was widespread rather than selective. 
Forty days after the proclamation of the Republic in October 1923, the Courts 
of Independence (Istiklal Mahkelemeri) with extraordinary powers were 
established in Istanbul. After the Sheikh Said Rebellion, the promulgation of 
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the Law on the Maintenance of Order (Takrir-i Stikun Kanunu) created a 
de facto state of emergency rule, repealed only in 1929. But these courts not 
only punished rebels but also political opposition. The courts silenced those 
who could have stopped M. Kemal and his trusted military ally in the War of 
Independence, General Ismet Inénii, from installing single-party rule. 
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4 The reorganization and restoration 
of the deep state 


The legacies of single-party rule 


The authoritarian regime under the single-party rule of the Republican People’s 
Party (CHP) delivered new legacies for the deep state. This section elaborates 
on the raison d’état defined by the regime, which is here analyzed first 
according to the criteria of legitimatization of power, because it provides us 
with an accurate grasp of access to power. First, in order to tackle the issue of 
legitimization, it deals with the ideological lines of continuity between Young 
Turks and Kemalists. The regime is called an authoritarian-modernizing 
regime with corporatist features. Second, with respect to the criteria of access 
to power, the formal design of the regime, its constitutional tenets, and inter- 
nal party dynamics are analyzed. Raison d’état was based on a specific mix- 
ture of secularism, nationalism, and modernism. However, this raison d’état 
in general, and the state’s ideological perception of the Islamist threat in 
particular, underpinned perverse institutionalization, which involved putsch 
threat and serious discrimination in the electoral system. 

As elaborated in the theoretical chapter, the Weberian definition of the 
state refers to a legal entity which has the legitimacy and the monopoly to use 
force. Legality in state-society relations refers to “res publica-common- 
wealth”.'! However, according to raison d’état, the state reserves the right to 
violate this legal framework and as well as human rights. In Turkey, Kemalism/ 
Atatirkism identified the principles and means of commonwealth, the 
Rousseauist-Jacobin idea of “general will”.* Therefore, the analysis of raison 
d'état addresses the relevance of the state ideology of Kemalism in legitimating 
an authoritarian regime. 

Ziircher detects the ideological lines of continuity between the era of the 
Young Turks and the single-party rule. Kemalism’s six principles were inscribed 
in the CHP program in 1931: reformism, secularism, nationalism, and popu- 
lism, republicanism, and étatism. A crucial continuity with the Young Turks 
is the ontological positions and positivism of the Kemalists, their authoritarian 
mentality manifested in their conviction to embody the necessary resources to 
realize the “general will”. Another continuity is their approach to revolution 
and reform. The Young Turks and the Kemalists preferred reforms controlled 
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by elites to revolution.* In this sense, they neutralized the masses and brought 
the commoners under elite control in their revolution from above. 

The founders of the Republic themselves chose the term reform (inkilab) 
rather than revolution (ihtilal). In this way, the Kemalists like Young Turks 
claimed to prevent reactionary movements. This point was shared by con- 
servative thinkers, the sole opponents of the Kemalists. Reform was referred 
to by a conservative thinker like Peyami Safa as regeneration (tekamzil hamlesi) 
and by Hilmi Ziya Ulken as maturation (tekamiil), which point to a gradual 
evolution that had its roots in the Second Constitutional Period.* 

Positivism as a scientific method preceded and empowered Kemalism, and 
it became an instrument in the hands of its bearers. In this vein of secularism, 
the repudiation of religion referred to a precondition of scientific, universal 
truth; scientificism justified the intervention of the state in society in order to 
homogenize society and impose a particular lifestyle.*> Epistemologically, 
secularism “clears” ideological aspects related to religion from the minds of 
the people. Ontologically, secularism is a precondition of science and devel- 
opment. However, authoritarian positivism upgrades secularism from a pre- 
condition of science to a determiner of correct action; thus, it becomes an 
ideology.® The republican elites discovered a divine mind in the secular state 
and instrumentalized this patriarchal mentality for authoritarian ends in 
contrast to the harmony between both mentalities in Ottoman times. Westernism 
and modernization “emancipated” authoritarianism and provided the will to 
rehabilitate and educate society.’ 

Republicanism and étatism, i.e. state interventionism, were used as instru- 
ments for homogenizing society and imposing a lifestyle. Moreover, étatism 
provided a normative context for concrete forms of secularism and national- 
ism in Turkey, because state interventionism facilitates and legitimizes the use 
of power by excluding ethical norms. Republicanism could not free congrega- 
tions from the Ottoman hierarchy and create citizens out of them; on the 
contrary, the state owned the public sphere.® 

Secularism and nationalism were the main pillars of Kemalism. Secularism 
legitimized the state; nationalism gathered society around the state. The 
Young Turks laid the grounds of Turkish nationalism in the beginning of the 
twentieth century around Turkish Hearts (Tiirk Ocaklari). The secularizing 
effects of the Tanzimat reforms challenged the dominance of the ulema in 
science and in the state by educating bureaucrats in French grandes ecoles and 
importing new laws. Young Turks and Kemalists defended rational and pro- 
gressive “pure” Islam against the “ignorant” ulema. The Young Turks exclu- 
ded sheikh-til Islam from the cabinet and reformed sharia-based civil law in 
1916-17, while the republican elites abolished the caliphate and sheikh-iil 
Islam, unified education under a secular ministry, and tried to control the 
practice of Islam by bureaucratizing it through the Ministry of Sharia and 
Foundations (Serive ve Evkaf Vekaleti) in 1924. The republican elites went 
further and abolished seminaries (medrese) and religious schools (tekke) in 
1925, imported the Swiss Civil Code and Italian Penal Code in 1926, and 
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guaranteed political rights to women in 1934. The change of headgear and 
dress meant a radical change in lifestyle.!° 

Contrary to the basic definition of secularism as the separation of church 
and state, Kemalist laicism aimed at transforming mass behavior and its 
consciousness. Mardin addresses the great anxiety among the Kemalists con- 
cerning the masses. Religion interacted with the Ottoman society through 
institutions such as ulemas, medreses, pious foundations (vakifs), and Sufi 
orders by referring to existential questions. This interaction created informal 
bridges for exchange of discourse between the state and society, between 
upper and lower classes, and a form of solidarity and socio-political identity 
called asabiyya. The republic radically diverted from the Ottoman practice of 
integrating guardians and literati into daily life; instead, religion was norma- 
tively conceived as a scholastic remnant of the past. Their lack of contact and 
ideological disposition impeded them from grasping how Islam became a 
culturally and practically organic component of daily life. This explains why 
Kemalists have been preoccupied with constant feelings of insecurity about 
the revival of Islam in Turkey since the foundation of the republic.!! 

The populism of the Kemalists was based on the denial of the existence of 
classes. The revolution from above was abortive since it caused minimal 
injury to the landed aristocracy; the bureaucrats sought alliances with local 
notables. In line with the principle of populism, political and cultural reforms 
in the 1920s and 1930s were imposed in a paternalistic manner through edu- 
cational institutions and cultural practices. But social reforms failed to transform 
the provinces, !* 

In line with the premise of a classless society, what the regime formally 
called étatist economic policies bore corporatist features. Ziya Gékalp, an 
intellectual founder of Turkish nationalism, claimed that a single party could 
meet the needs of citizens because Turkish society is a classless unified 
society; political parties can only be legitimated in a society of different clas- 
ses.'3 It is true that the Kemalists’ economic policies were in tune with the 
ITC 1913 economic program to bolster the development of a national bour- 
geoisie. However, the national bourgeoisie and industrialization were brought 
under strict state control. For this purpose, population exchange with Greece 
took place; foreign capitulations were abolished; foreign firms expropriated 
and all mines, utilities, railways were nationalized with the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, and foreign capital was restricted, except for a British and Russian loan.'* 

In the debates over the 1921 Constitution, influential Kemalists defended 
the establishment of a corporatist assembly built by representatives of guilds 
from different professions instead of political parties, but it was refused. The 
regime established corporations that overtook the functions of the local banks 
that were weakened; the autonomy of the chamber of commerce and industry 
was abolished. From 1924 onwards, monopolies on several consumable 
goods — such as sugar, alcoholic beverages and tobacco — and harbors were set 
up. In order to enhance political control of the economy, the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Assembly (Ali [ktisat Meclisi) was established in 1927, but it was closed 
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in 1935 due to resistance from business circles. Corporatist policies aimed at 
keeping peasants in villages for the sake of an economic stability that was 
based on the production of wheat, sugar, and cotton. This proved to be det- 
rimental for industrialization. After the great depression of 1929, the regime 
could control imports and exports; it was able to impose tariffs on imports. In 
the 1930s, the Land Agricultural Products Office (Toprak Mahsulleri Ofisi) 
controlled the agricultural sector, Siimerbank conducted industrial control, 
and Etibank controlled mineral wealth. They controlled prices and sale 
orders. !° 

International economic pressure, technological gaps, and geographic proxi- 
mity to Europe were impediments to self-sufficient autonomous indus- 
trialization. Japan industrialized self-sufficiently before the 1850s, when the 
capitalist economies had not achieved high control over the world economy. 
For Turkey, in the 1930s, the only way to achieve industrialization without 
foreign domination was to temporarily withdraw from the world economy 
and mobilize the masses for large-scale production. However, first, Turkey did 
not have the vast resources and population; second, corporatist policies were 
aimed at keeping peasants in villages; and, more importantly, the Turkish 
bureaucrats allied themselves with pre-capitalist local rentier landlords, a class 
that was intrinsically opposed to autonomous industrialization. This alliance 
secured bureaucrats a social base. On the other hand, like Peru and Egypt, 
Turkey was more closely tied to the world capitalist economy as a subordinate 
supplying raw materials to international markets.!° 

Before 1945, almost all industrial enterprises were state-owned. The opening 
of new cultivated land and the expansion of farm credit increased agricultural 
productivity. The import substitution model was based on self-sustaining 
production and consumption, the export of agricultural goods that supported 
the import of heavy machinery. The state distributed revenue through infor- 
mal mechanisms; social production became dependent to the state, so that 
potential opposition was co-opted.!” Industries were transferred to the banks 
with close ties to bureaucrats. Those who were trained as managers in state 
enterprises left to start businesses with financing from development banks. 
The government bureaucrats became private capitalists of new industries. 
Capitalism increased the population in the cities, but corporatism aimed at 
keeping the peasants in villages. The bureaucrats’ coalition with the local 
rentier landlords had high costs for the rural middle classes: it led to the 
depoliticization of the family peasantry. Furthermore, the small size of inde- 
pendent peasant farms and the rise of small tenant farms on large estates 
blocked internal capital formation and accumulation as well as the ability to 
develop enterprises in Turkey.!® 

What was the formal design of the regime? The single-party rule limited 
access to power in the parliament and the government with the ascendance of 
the “First Group” during the election of the second parliament. M. Kemal 
combined the groups of Committee for Defense of Rights in Anatolia and 
Rumelia (Anadolu ve Rumeli Miidafaa-i Hukuk Cemiyeti) in May 1921, which 
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was referred later as the “First Defense of Rights Group”. The first organized 
political opposition was founded in July 1922 as “the Second Group” in the 
first parliament. 

As Ozbudun argues, the cleavage between the unionists and liberals was 
transferred to the new setting as the cleavage between the First and the 
Second Group.!® Since the War of Independence, they had conflicted with the 
emerging republican leadership. The members of the opposition party differed 
in their sensitivity on the dominance of the parliament. They supported 
reforms, but wanted to retain the traditional, especially religious, Ottoman 
institutions, and favored free enterprise and the encouragement of foreign 
capital investment. As the Second Group was identified by the center as 
representative of the religious peripheral opposition, the official historio- 
graphy depicts the Second Group as Islamist reactionaries, although civil 
servants, professional merchants and farmer-merchants were similarly repre- 
sented in both groups — only one third of its members were muftis, religious 
teachers, and sheikhs, and members with a religious education background 
were more represented in the First Group.”° 

After the War of Liberation ended with the signing of the Lausanne Treaty 
in July 1923, M. Kemal founded the People’s Party (Halk Firkasi, in 1924 
Cumhuriyet Halk Firkasi) in September 1923 from branches of the Commit- 
tee for Defense of Rights in Anatolia and Rumelia. The election of the second 
parliament was a milestone for the authoritarian regime, since it limited the 
access to power by excluding religious elites and local notables almost com- 
pletely; less than one third of the first parliament was reelected. The new 
representatives were mostly recruited from high-ranking military officers and 
civil bureaucrats.*! The political party exercised control over delegates, most 
of whom had no social power base.”* This parliament declared the republic as 
the form of government in October 1923. 

The CHP did not have an independent ideological “personality”; it was 
attached to the state and largely bureaucratized. The president (the chairman 
of the party), the prime minister (the executive chairman), the cabinet, and 
the members of the parliament were decisive for the party.2? The CHP gath- 
ered its ultimate power from the military until 1927. As the composition of 
the Grand National Assembly shows, ex-civil and military bureaucrats 
worked as the largest occupational grouping in the single party rule. The 
constitutional amendments from 1923 created the institutions of the pre- 
sidency and Prime Minister. But, the hallmark of the parliamentary system, 
the right to dismiss the executive organ, did not exist. The executive organ 
was decoupled from the legislative organ in contrast to the first parliament, 
but it was not given the capacities and qualities that would bring about a 
separation of powers. Rather, it resembled the cabinet system, as the executive 
organ had common responsibility. The president could, if necessary, lead the 
executive organ. The judiciary was separated and was declared independent. 
The 1924 Constitution introduced the principle of the superiority of the con- 
stitution and the hierarchy of the law. However, it neither kept the unity of 
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powers nor installed a separation of powers system, although it promised the 
latter.74 

As secularism and nationalism are the main pillars of Kemalism, raison 
d'état was associated with them. Kemalism determined that if the borders of 
politics are crossed, this can be punished severely under accusations of being 
a “traitor”, “enemy of the state”, “reactionarist”, or “separationist”.*> The 
CHP tried twice to form an opposition party from among its conservative 
members. As they allegedly posed a religious fundamentalist threat to the 
regime, they were closed. The ideological perception of “reactionary (irtica) 
threat” developed during the authoritarian period. This rhetoric had a long- 
lasting impact on civil-military relations in the democratic era, since it legit- 
imized putsch threat, tutelary powers, and serious discrimination in the electoral 
system, hence perverse institutionalization. 

Four prominent generals in the Second Group, who started the national 
resistance with M. Kemal, founded the Progressive Republican Party (Ter- 
akkiperver Cumhuriyet Firkast) in 1924. The urban lower class supported this 
party. The promulgation of the Law on the Maintenance of Order after the 
Sheikh Said rebellion increased the repressive capacity of the regime. Using 
the rhetoric of struggling reactionaryism, members of the former “Second 
Group” and Progressive Party were brought before the Courts of Indepen- 
dence, the press and parliament were silenced, and the party was banned in 
1925.76 Disloyal cadres of the ITC such as Kara Kemal were purged in the 
aftermath of their alleged assassination attempt on M. Kemal in 1926. 
Former Unionists and CHP members and founders of the Progressive Party 
such as Rauf Orbay and Adnan Adivar were taken to the Courts of Inde- 
pendence. The first was convicted, while the latter was acquitted; both went 
into exile. The CHP was discomforted by the popular support for prominent 
pashas. The military heroes Kazim Karabekir, Ali Fuat Cebesoy, Refet Bele, 
and Cafer Tayyar Egilmez were released due to public pressure, but they were 
deprived of their political leadership positions.*7 

After the ban of the Progressive Party, there was no real opposition left. 
Socialists were a variant of Kemalism and supported the CHP policies. Only 
the communist party, with ties to Moscow, opposed the CHP. A loyal, “offi- 
cial” Turkish communist party was established against the “illegitimate” 
Bolsheviks. In 1927, a new law prohibited active military staff from becoming 
parliamentarians. This ban on the double-tenure of military men was not a 
move toward democratic control of the military; it aimed at preventing any 
ex-officer opposition from gathering support from the military. Prominent 
pashas were forced to resign from the military or from their duty in the par- 
liament. Up until the elections of 1927, parliamentary opposition and oppo- 
sition from the military were eliminated.*® The second opposition party, the 
Free Republican Party (Serbest Cumhuriyet Firkas1) was closed by its civilian 
founders a few months after its establishment in 1930. 

Atatiirk resorted to personalist rule derived from his charisma after the 
promulgation of the Law on the Maintenance of Order in 1925. The regime 
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gained personalist features after the prominent pashas resigned in 1927. In 
contradiction to constitutional systems, the regulations of the party adopted 
the “chief system” in 1927 that endowed the president, the “unchangeable 
general chief”, with extraordinary powers as the natural chief of the parlia- 
ment, party, government, and parliamentary group. Until 1927, the military 
was dominant in the state, but after 1927, M. Kemal represented the mili- 
tary’s power, whose loyalty was secured through the chief of General Staff, 
who ranked after the prime minister and above the cabinet members. The 
regulations of 1931 added the appointment of candidates to the parliament 
from the party by the chief. Parliament was de facto excluded from the deci- 
sion-making system and reduced to a mere legitimizing factor by the chief 
and a small group of cronies. Recep Peker, the representative of the totalitar- 
ian tendencies of the party, was selected as the general secretary of the party 
in 1931. In 1935, a resolution of the party united it with the state, which 
made heads of provincial party organizations governors of provinces. In the 
1930s, no civil society organizations were allowed; associations close to the 
CHP were closed.”? 

It is important to discuss why the strong state needed to increase repres- 
sion. The revolution depended on the neutralization and depoliticization of 
the masses. The centuries-old antipathy of the villagers towards the center was 
retained. The installation of people’s houses (halkevieri) and village institutes 
(kéy enstitiileri) aimed at closing the gap by rehabilitating the people, with 
limited success.2° The level of repression increased tremendously between 
1924 and 1938, when several Kurdish riots erupted in the eastern territories, 
especially those supported by Kurdish Alevites. The rebellion of Agr (1926- 
30) was considered to be the first guerrilla movement. The state responded 
with large-scale destruction, displacement, and killings. However, the state did 
not wait for a real revolt in Dersim. Between 1937 and 1938, according to 
official figures around 13,000 persons — almost one third of the population — were 
killed; however, in the local registration records 50,000 persons disappeared.*! 
The failure of assimilation pushed the Turkish state to pursue an ethnic based 
nationalism.** 

After the death of Atatiirk in 1938, the Turkish Armed Forces (TSK) were 
crowned by Kemalism and proclaimed as the impersonal, supra-political 
embodiment of the state.*? Under the “national chief” regime of the 1940s, 
Atatiirkism delineated the boundaries of the tamed opposition.*4 Ismet Inénii 
laid down the ideological grounds of the chief system by declaring Atatiirk 
the “eternal chief” with a change in the party regulations of 1935, which also 
provided a legal ground for the succession problem by enabling the general 
meeting of the party (Aurultay) to convene and decide about the successor. To 
justify the change, the term “national chief” was used, which was attributed 
to Inénii, who automatically became the “unchangeable general chief”. The 
general meeting of the party was never able to convene and decide about 
the successor. The chief system had a profound impact on the CHP beyond 
the authoritarian period. The rule of the party by Inénii and his presidency 
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strengthened the hold of the military and of Kemalism; the latter became the 
common denominator of Turkish political thought.*> 


Transition to democracy and deep state: Critical juncture (1945-47) 


The authoritarian regime provided the deep state with raison d’état, or reason 
and legitimation for action after the transition to democracy. The formal 
design of the single-party rule did not require a dual form of domination or 
specific informal institutions for societal control. This necessity arose after the 
transition to democracy. The heightened contingency in the immediate post- 
World War II years between 1945 and 1947 created by structural fluidity of 
the international order opened a corridor of change, in which the choices of 
powerful international actors and the Turkish ruling elite set democratic 
institutions. At the same time, these choices closed off alternatives other than 
the resurface of the deep state. Therefore, this critical juncture refers to the 
change of the state through regime transformation. Path dependence in this 
case is justified again via four basic parameters: causal possibility, con- 
tingency, closure connotes, and degree of constraints. Moreover, this section 
elaborates on the period between 1947 and 1952, when informal institutions 
of the deep state, specifically autocratic cliques, extrajudicial executions, and 
organized crime were reinstalled over a period of time. 

Haggard and Kaufman*® as well as Huntington?” conclude that single- 
party regimes are more resilient than other types; external shocks more than 
internal splits are likely to bring about regime change. Single-party cadres 
under international pressure and internal opposition face the incentives of 
negotiating an solution which ensures their grip of resources and rule from 
behind the scene. In contrast, most personalist regimes cling tightly to power 
and are prone to be overthrown through violent means.*® Turkey’s transition 
took place neither through violent means nor through negotiation. Referring 
to Juan Linz and Alfred Stepan, Ergun Ozbudun concludes that the trans- 
formation was a reforma in contrast to a ruptura; the authoritarian regime 
did not disintegrate, instead, the single-party under the ex-military leadership 
initiated the transition to democracy.*? It was also not a pactada, which 
denotes a binding agreement between the leaders of the government and the 
opposition on the “rules governing the exercise of power on the basis of 
mutual guarantees for the ‘vital interests’ of those entering into it”.*° 

For Yilmaz, the external pressure, the intense threat of sovereignty and lack 
of international response to this threat between June 1945 and April 1946 led 
the ex-military leadership to install democracy and placed Turkey in the orbit 
of the Western Block. The imminent threat of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) made the leadership to opt for transition in the post-war 
global conjuncture that was marked by the triumph of democracy.*! Despite 
the widely acknowledged merits of the external pressure argument, it needs to 
be supplemented with the incorporation of internal contingency during the 
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transition period. The following elaborates on the exigencies of the period 
and combines them with internal dynamics. 

The critical antecedent that operated before this critical juncture is the 
political and ideological strength of the military before the end of World War II. 
The immediate post-World War II international context, the isolation of 
Turkey, and the Soviet threat refer to the permissive conditions which led to 
the political liberalization policy of the authoritarian regime. The productive 
condition is the transition to democracy as a member of the Western Block. 
The critical antecedent determined the characteristics of the productive con- 
dition by paving the way for the emergence of tutelary democracy and the 
installation of (in)formal institutions of the deep state. The membership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) served as an international 
anchor for the Turkish deep state. 

Permissive conditions were created by the international context at the end 
of World War II. Turkey maintained neutrality and pursued Westernist status 
quo policies during the war. However, neutrality left Turkey alone in the 
immediate post-war years, when the president of the USSR, Joseph Stalin, 
brought the issue of the straits to the agenda. At the Yalta Conference of 
February 1945, Stalin declared the status quo on the straits unacceptable. The 
meeting of foreign ministers Molotov and Sarper in June 1945 formalized 
the revisionist and expansionist policy of Stalin who did not want to renew 
the Bilateral Friendship Pact of 1925 and asked for a sea and land base in the 
straits, revision of the strait regime established by the Montreux Convention 
of 1936, and demanded Kars and Ardahan in the East of Turkey.*? Turkey’s 
isolation beginning from the Molotov-Sarper meeting on June 7, 1945 until 
the arrival of the United States’ (US) battleship Missouri to Istanbul on April 
5, 1946 was a significant factor behind political liberalization. 

At the Potsdam Conference of August 1945, Stalin declared the issue of the 
Straits to be a private matter. Britain and the US were more concerned with 
the return of their soldiers and bipolarity was not regarded as a close option. 
In the immediate post-war years, Britain and the US wanted to retain nor- 
mality with the Soviet Union within the confines of the UN founded in June 
1945. In order to become a founding member of the UN, Turkey declared war 
on Germany and Japan in February 1945, but membership did not bring 
relief. Unlike the British prime minister, Winston Churchill, who rejected it 
vehemently, the US president, Harry S. Truman, agreed with Stalin to change 
the Montreux Regime (albeit for another reason, that is to change the Straits’ 
status to the same international status as the Suez Canal, which meant the 
disarmament of the region and the overt weakening of Turkey’s defenses) and 
to leave the issue of land annexation as a private matter for both countries. 
Three countries were undecided about the Straits and concluded that each 
would contact Turkey separately regarding this matter. 

In his note to Turkey dated November 1945, Truman proposed convening a 
conference to discuss abolishing restrictions imposed by the Montreux Regime 
and abandoned the idea of an internationally monitored straits regime.*> In a 
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time of isolation against the Soviet threat and the post-war global conjuncture 
of the “second wave”*° of democratic transitions, the CHP ruling elite began to 
approach the US and Britain and proceeded with political liberalization. As the 
banned Progressive Party emerged from within the CHP, the Democrat Party 
(DP) was established in January 1946 by a former ITC member, a prominent 
figure during the National Liberation struggle and former prime minister 
during the single-party regime, Celal Bayar, and former CHP deputies Adnan 
Menderes, Fuat K6priilii and Refik Koraltan. Referring to Ahmad,*7 Ozbudun 
challenges the view that the clash of interests between the state elite and large 
landowners over land reform attempt of the CHP in 1945, which was never 
realized, brought about the emergence of the opposition. In its formation, the 
DP differed from the CHP on a few points, mainly in electoral reform and 
further liberalization.*8 

Scholars maintain that the fear of isolation from the West remained the 
main reason for the start of political liberalization. On the other hand, the 
“external pressure” argument should be complemented by taking into account 
the internal contingency and indeterminacy between the local elections of 
May 1946 and July 12, 1947, when Inénii announced the opposition as equals 
in the competition for free elections.4? Ozkurt maintains that the ruling group in 
the CHP aimed in the first place to install a “broadened” type of authoritar- 
ianism°? which would allow for the limited autonomy of civil society and its 
integration into the regime; the closure of the DP remained as an option. In 
fear of sharing the same fate as the former opposition parties, the DP boy- 
cotted the May 1946 local elections to protest against insufficient liberal- 
ization; on the other hand, it participated in the general elections of July 1946 
won by the CHP. Until April 1947, the CHP pursued a policy of broadened 
dictatorship and assumed that the DP could be closed when necessary.*! 

Ozkurt refers to Przeworski’s hypotheses about the “mistaken assump- 
tion”>? of reformers that pave the way for transition: in the contingent period, 
the transition succeeds when the reformers ally with the moderates, while the 
hardliners and radicals are controlled.°* The broadened authoritarianism 
assumption of the CHP leadership was a miscalculation, since the costs of 
repression increased in the meantime. The US changed its policy, as the 
Soviet Union was unwilling to withdraw its troops from Iran from January 
1946 onwards, as well as from Poland and other occupied countries, in line 
with the Yalta Conference resolutions.** Control of Iran by the Soviet Union 
would have jeopardized the US interests in the Middle East, especially its 
access to oil resources.>° Therefore, Turkey had to be protected against the 
Soviet Union. The arrival of the US warship Missouri in April 1946 in 
Istanbul was considered a clear sign of this protection. 

As a measure of liberalization, President Inénii’s title of national chief was 
removed from the charter of the CHP in May 1946. In March 1947, Turkey 
became a member of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank. The next day, Truman declared the US doctrine for the containment of 
the Soviet Union and the protection of Greece and Turkey from the 
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“communist threat”. Repression would put the adoption of the Truman Aid 
Bill to Turkey at risk. Moreover, the DP became the locus of popular op- 
position as defender of democracy and voice of social unrest. The CHP 
sought protection, economic relief, and democratic legitimacy for the regime. 
Inéni announced the opposition as equals on July 12, 1947, the same day as 
the Truman Aid Bill passed. Later, the state of emergency was lifted and the 
party was reorganized to accommodate itself to the new context. The more 
religiously conservative flank of the DP formed the Nation Party (Millet 
Partisi) in 1948 under the leadership of the former Chief of Staff, Cakmak.°° 
Inénii’s leadership succeeded in silencing the hardliners in the party, especially 
Peker.>’ 

Could actors have chosen other paths? Were there other causal possibilities? 
The timing of the decision for liberalization is of vital importance. If Truman 
had joined Churchill in backing Turkey against the Soviet threat during the 
Potsdam Conference, the leadership of the regime could have felt relieved. 
Broadened authoritarianism might not have even begun. Timing is crucial, 
since in the two years from June 1945 to June 1947, the DP gathered con- 
siderable public support. Thus, by the time the Truman Doctrine was 
announced, the reformers could convince the radicals of the costs of repres- 
sion. If Indnii had not made the announcement on that day, the prospects for 
the inclusion of Turkey would have been jeopardized. During the congres- 
sional debates of April-May 1947, many Congressmen attacked the policies of 
the CHP that were against the democratic spirit of the doctrine.°* If they had 
been excluded from the Truman Bill, Turkish elites might have opted for 
broadened authoritarianism. 

Closure connotes refers to the increase of the propensity for a particular 
group of outcomes compared to the possible outcomes before the decision 
was taken. During the critical juncture between 1945 and 1947, the transition 
to democracy was closely tied to protection and aid from the US. As will be 
explained below, the membership to the NATO played a major role in the 
emergence of the autocratic cliques of the deep state. Without the transition, 
NATO membership would be highly at risk. 

Degree of constraints refers to the boundedness of actors by the chosen 
path, because resistance to the path would cost them more than following it. 
In the 1950s, Turkey’s deep state was already deeply embedded in NATO and 
the Western Bloc. The economy developed a dependent relationship due to 
US foreign loans. Diverting from this path would have cost incumbents their 
political and economic power. In the period from 1947 to 1952, the Truman 
Doctrine was followed by a growing involvement of the US in Turkish 
economic and military restructuring. 

In the face of the Soviet threat, the Truman Doctrine of 1947 foresaw 
primarily the delivery of military aid to Greece and Turkey, 300 million and 
100 million US dollars respectively. However, with the Marshall Plan of 1948, 
the US policy shifted from an individualist to a collective recovery perspective 
since neither IMF-led stabilization programs nor the reconstruction plans 
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designed by the World Bank and UN would suffice for Europe, whose econ- 
omy was devastated; by providing loans on favorable terms through the 
Marshall Plan, the US helped these countries increase their purchasing power 
so as to provide a market for US goods and products. The economic and 
military aid under the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan opened the 
Turkish economy to unrestricted external influence. From 1947 to 1951, US 
military aid to Turkey amounted to 400 million dollars. The majority of the 
products delivered to Turkey consisted of surplus World War II supplies, 
but these were regarded as a modernization of the obsolete weaponry of the 
TSK. This equipment was in the possession of the US and their use was 
dependent on its consent. According to the terms of disbursement, Turkey 
had to import the products for maintaining and repairing this equipment; for 
100 million dollars of grant equipment, Turkey had to spend 143 million 
dollars in annual outlay from the budget. These expenses were detrimental to 
the balance of payments, since they diminished foreign exchange reserves 
considerably. °° 

Economic aid restructured the military and economy mainly in line with 
the priorities, strategies, methods, and technologies of the US.°° The eco- 
nomic policies of the recipient countries could be influenced through the Plan, 
since the utilization of aid was determined in consultation with the US. 
Moreover, the US had a special account in the central bank of the recipient 
countries with the local currency counterpart of the loan that could only be 
used with its consent. Thus, it had another opportunity to exercise leverage on 
the economy. From 1948 to 1952, the total amount of the Marshall aid was 
352 million dollars, almost half of which was bound to US procurement; the 
remaining amount was indirect aid that could be used for procurements from 
the members of the Organization of European Economic Cooperation estab- 
lished in 1948. Turkey could get 3.6 percent of the Marshall economic aid; 
60 percent of this aid was invested in agriculture; a negligible amount was 
diverted to industrialization efforts. The US preferred automobile highways 
and airports to railroads, which increased the import of the automobiles and 
petroleum.°! 

The landslide electoral success of the DP in 1950 brought about the first 
change of government through free and fair elections. The periphery repre- 
sented by the DP could challenge the center represented by the civil and 
military bureaucrats. It would be inaccurate to trace the DP’s success to the 
breakup of the alliance of bureaucrats with the landlords, since the CHP 
received backing from the traditional landed elites and gentry in the East and 
Southeast of Turkey. The DP gathered the votes of various peripheral groups 
from different segments of society, which saw their interests underrepresented. 
Unlike the CHP, the DP appealed to the traditional values and lifestyle of the 
small peasantry, and gained most of their votes. Moreover, the market-oriented 
landlords in western Turkey, small-town merchants and urban mercantile 
class to religious groups, which were estranged by exclusionary policies of the 
single-party regime, voted for the DP. 
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The Joint American Military Mission for Aid to Turkey (JAMMAT) was 
established as the highest institution of the US Armed Forces in 1947, when 
the US National Security Council created the Office of Policy Coordination 
(OPC) as the covert action arm of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
In the name of rescuing countries threatened by communism, the OPC’s charter 
unambiguously called for “propaganda, economic warfare; preventative direct 
action, including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition and evacuation mea- 
sures; subversion against hostile states, including assistance to underground 
resistance movements, guerrillas and refugee liberations groups, and support 
of indigenous anti-communist elements.”® 

The critical antecedent, the political and ideological strength of the mili- 
tary, determined the characteristics of the productive condition: the transition 
from authoritarian regime to tutelary democracy as a member of the Western 
Bloc. NATO was the biggest part of the Pax Americana. To ensure NATO 
membership, Turkey sent troops to the Korean War in 1950; a brigade sus- 
tained high casualties in protecting US soldiers from annihilation in the 
Kunuri battle of November 1950 against the Chinese.°+ After becoming the 
leader of the DP in 1950, Adnan Menderes overplayed the “communist 
menace” in order to extract foreign aids and loans. US aid and protection was 
welcomed as a guarantor of democracy. On the other hand, leftist intellec- 
tuals, university professors, and politicians were subjected to “anti-communist” 
persecution similar to the McCarthy investigations in the US. NATO 
membership of Turkey in 1952 exerted an institutional “lock-in” effect for the 
sporadic and protracted development of informal institutions of the deep state 
over time. The main autocratic clique of the deep state was founded under 
the General Staff. The CIA and the Secret Intelligence Service of Great Britain 
(SIS, or MI6) established a covert intelligence and armed operations organi- 
zation called “Operation Gladio” under NATO to counter the “communist 
threat” in several member states. The Turkish Gladio was founded under the 
code name Counterguerrilla. Over the course of time, operation Gladio deviated 
from its official purpose and was authorized not only to destroy political 
dissidence, but also to subvert governments if necessary.°° 

Counterguerrilla’s official name was the Special Warfare Department 
(OHD), and it was attached to the General Staff, Presidency of Military 
Operations; Counterguerrilla was supported by a subterranean civilian branch 
called “White Forces”, from diverse professions. The OHD operated under 
four other names — Tactical Mobilization Council (Seferberlik Tetkik Kurulu) 
between 1952 and 1967, OHD between 1967 and 1991, Special Forces Com- 
mand (Ozel Kuvvetler Komutanligi) from 1991 to 1994, and Special Forces 
(Ozel Kuvvetler) from 1994.°7 In the 1950s, autocratic cliques comprised the 
leadership of the OHD and the National Security Service (MEH), the pre- 
decessor of the National Intelligence Organization (MIT). During the Cold 
War, the OHD closely cooperated with the CIA. JAMMAT was renamed to 
The Joint US Military Mission for Aid to Turkey (SUSMMAT) in 1958. Up 
until 1974, the JUSMMAT financed OHD.® 
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Tense relations with Greece over Cyprus paved the way for the first large- 
scale operation of the autocratic cliques. After the rejection of Greece’s 
proposal to the UN for the “self-determination” of Cyprus, the National 
Organization of Cypriot Struggle (EOKA) began attacks on the British 
administration in Cyprus to unite the island with Greece. Britain called for a 
Tripartite Conference with Greece and Turkey in London in August 1955. 
The last two days of the London Conference (August 29 to September 7, 
1955) witnessed a pogrom in Istanbul. The MEH collaborated with the OHD 
(then named the Tactical Mobilization Council) in launching a psychological 
campaign about a possible attack on the Turkish Cypriots by the Greek 
Cypriots. The irredentist “Cyprus is Turkish” Association, the National Fed- 
eration of Turkish Students, and some trade unions supported by the DP 
party organization were prepared and organized by the Tactical Mobilization 
Council for riot. As a result of the manipulative news from mainstream dailies 
about the bombing of the Turkish consulate and the birthplace of Atatiirk in 
Salonica, the Greek minority in Istanbul was attacked between September 6-7. 
In the aftermath, the majority of the Greeks in Istanbul left the country.°? 

The Cyprus question paved way for the collaboration of the MIT with 
organized crime. The OHD established the clandestine Turkish Resistance 
Organization (TMT) as a “junior” Turkish Gladio in Cyprus in 1958 to counter 
the EOKA activities for uniting the island with Greece. The arms supply to 
the TMT was carried out by the Ministry of Defense without the knowledge 
of the JUSMMAT. As the arms transfer to the island was blocked in inter- 
national waters, the OHD contacted arms smugglers for this task. The then 
chief of a smuggler gang, Alaattin Cakici, who was subcontracted by the MIT 
in the late 1950s, would become a prominent mafia boss in the deep state in the 
1990s.’° It must be noted, however, that the self-sustaining and overtly political 
relations of the “modern gangs” to the deep state dates back to the 1970s. 

The critical juncture between 1945 and 1947 had a long-term impact on the 
Turkish political, economic, and military structure. Without the Truman aid, 
Marshall Plan, and NATO membership, the military might not have gathered 
high levels of autonomy. Besides, NATO membership also provided interna- 
tional status for the Turkish military. At the outset of the Cold War, a tutelary 
democracy worked better for alleviating security concerns of the Western 
Block in the Southern flank of NATO. In the absence of NATO member- 
ship and US finance, the manipulative capacity of autocratic cliques would 
decrease as their resources decreased. Put differently, this critical juncture was 
highly significant in terms of probability jump and temporal leverage. It 
facilitated a high probability jump, since at the conclusion of the critical 
juncture with the announcement of Inédnii in 1947 it made the emergence of 
the deep state institutions highly probable compared to immediately before or 
during the lowest point of the critical juncture, here in 1945, when the world 
war ended. The temporal leverage is also high, since the critical juncture 
lasted only two years, but the path-dependent process it instigated has lasted 
until today. 
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After discussing the critical juncture for the reemergence of the deep state, 
the following traces the process, specifically the interaction effects from the 
transition to democracy to the 1960 coup. Hypotheses from a wide range of 
explanations are compared and the best explanation is given priority. First, 
theoretical considerations are tested for analyzing the effects of the Truman 
and Marshall aid at the international macro level, on the interaction between 
the military at the meso level and the political elites at the micro level. 
Second, the polarization of the party system and the economic downturn are 
discussed as factors behind the authoritarian policies of the DP before the 
intervention of the military. 

For Finer, military and civilian organizations are distinguished in their 
discipline, hierarchy, symbolic status, and coercive competence. Thus, we 
should wonder why they would be subordinate to civilians. If they lack the 
skills to manage politics and legitimacy from people to their intervention, 
they would obey civilians.’ Huntington suggested that a coherent ideological 
basis and a corporate institutional autonomy might strengthen the pro- 
fessionalism of the officer corps who would opt out of any involvement in 
politics to preserve professionalism.’* But, “new professionalism”’* char- 
acterized the Turkish military, whose high levels of professionalism coexisted 
with a corporate identity based on a guardianship role. Through state ideology, 
the TSK was involved in politics and enjoyed legitimacy. 

In the immediate post-war era, the military was confronted with problems 
such as severe economic deprivation, lack of equipment, and physical fatigue. 
President Indnii controlled the appointment of the chief of staff and senior 
promotions between 1945 and 1950. The leadership skills of the “Second 
Man” in6nii, his high esteem among the military cadres, and the organiza- 
tional weakness of putschist groups prevented coup plans.’”4 During DP rule, 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan restored the military’s power for 
active political involvement. After 1954, junta movements were founded. 
Junta committees were not led by higher ranking military persons; they were 
asked to lead the coup only after the coup was planned.”° 

Nordlinger argues that the social background of soldiers, especially the 
preservation of middle-class interests, is crucial for their intervention cap- 
ability. The “class origins” argument is not relevant if economic resources are 
not necessary to launch a coup and if the military is equipped with necessary 
legitimacy for intervention.’° For Linz and Stepan, the extent of military 
factionism and the dispersion of political power between the loyal, semi-loyal 
and disloyal factions facilitated military intervention.’7 

The 1960 putsch was neither caused by the military as an institution nor by 
the elites with economic resources. The putsch plans were made by disloyal 
factions who gained solidarity and self-confidence. The Truman Doctrine 
and the US modernization program affected the military at the meso-level 
through the emergence of factionalism. It had an impact on the rank and file, 
since it increased the importance of the junior officers who were trained to 
use modern technology, educated in soft-skills, and encouraged to take the 
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initiative. This especially disturbed the Prussian-style hierarchically disciplined 
generals. 

The Truman doctrine contributed to the solidarity of the disloyal faction, 
since it clashed with Kemalist nationalism; the dependence on the US began 
to create anti-imperialist and anti-American sentiments among all ranks. 
Junior officers criticized the fact that large landowners and commercial 
groups benefited from the Marshall Plan instead of state industries and pea- 
sants. They criticized the free market policy of the DP, but not out of class 
consciousness, since it would harshly clash with the Kemalist vision of a 
classless society. As Trimberger suggests, despite their protest, the junta lea- 
dership did not plan any coherent strategy for rural reform, since they were 
thinking in terms of nation, not class. They formed ties with right-wing 
movements, and defended their agrarian interests and traditional values, not 
with leftist movements.’® Moreover, the deterioration of soldiers’ economic 
status’? cannot be the main reason, since both the CHP and DP tried to 
improve their conditions; their economic level had been improving since the 
1920s. Most junior officers had expectations about the DP government’s 
response to their demands for upward mobilization. The class argument has 
little explanatory power, since the economic power of the military derives from 
its political power, not vice versa.%° 

The Truman doctrine contributed to the solidarity of the disloyal faction, 
since it clashed with Kemalist nationalism and the dependence on the US 
began to create anti-imperialist and anti-American sentiments among all 
ranks.®! After becoming a NATO member in 1952, Turkey signed bilateral 
military and economic agreements with the US which aimed at expanding 
military bases to control the Middle East and keeping Turkey away from 
other pacts. Economic and political stability were conditions for the US aid. 
From 1949 to 1953, economic aid totaled to 225 million dollars and military 
aid to 305 million dollars. From 1954 to 1962, the economic aid totaled to 
867.5 million dollars and the military aid totaled to 1,55 billion dollars. After 
1952, the aid was delivered as grants; after 1954, they were channeled to 
imports rather than investments and to aid in kind rather than cash.*? 

The electoral victory of the DP brought about a polarization between the 
two parties, since the election results enflamed the deep-seated fears of the 
CHP about the “Islamic revival,” which can be traced back to the “cultural 
and psychological alienation between the center and the periphery”.*? The 
transition to democracy made Islamic symbols reappear in public from the 
1950s onwards, with mosques and saints’ tombs (fzirbe), and religious schools 
(imam hatip) to educate preachers and prayer leaders. Religious orders (tarikat) 
and congregations (cemaat) went public and began to take part in politics. 
The DP policies were blamed by the military and the CHP for feeding the 
Islamist threat. 

However, as Cizre argued, the DP operated within the context of market 
capitalism and Kemalist étatism; neither was a threat to the state. The DP 
pragmatically appealed to religious sentiments and gave a legitimate space for 
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cultural traditional demands of its constituency. It did not establish patron-client 
ties with religious orders as the “Islamic revival” thesis suggests. On the other 
hand, the state used Islam extensively for anti-communist propaganda.** 
Moreover, Islamist sections embraced Westernism and sought protection as 
shown in the demand of the religious conservative political parties (e.g. the 
Nation Party under Fevzi Cakmak) for constitutional protection.*° 

The legitimacy of the regime was undermined as its efficiency was challenged 
by economic failures.8° The DP abolished all taxes on agriculture in order to 
please landowners and peasants. Parochialism and log-rolling replaced elitist 
corporatism. A new middle class of traders, instead of productive enterprise, 
was encouraged, and over half of individual savings was invested in real estate. 
State resources were invested mainly in infrastructure. As peasants made up 
77 percent of the people and produced 40 percent of the GNP, inflation rose 
rampantly.8’ With the Marshall Plan tractors, agricultural productivity 
boomed from 1950 to 1954, but it forced the sharecroppers to leave the vil- 
lages and settle permanently in the squatter towns of big cities as unskilled 
laborers. By the end of the 1950s, the mass labor migration increased the 
population of the cities by 10 percent a year. Despite the boom, in 1960 
external debt rose to 1,5 billion US dollars, a quarter of the GNP, due to the 
high imports of machinery and material, and the decision not to tax the rich 
landowners and substantial farmers whose income exceeded one fifth of the 
GDP but paid 2 percent of the total tax revenue. The government borrowed 
from the Central Bank which meant printing extra money, hence, inflation 
rose; the National Defense Law of 1940 was revived to control prices, but it 
only revived the black market. In 1958, the first of many IMF packages fol- 
lowed suit with devaluation of the currency, debt rescheduling, and the raising 
of prices.8 

Inside the DP, opposition started to grow not only due to the economic 
downturn but also due to the increasingly authoritarian tendencies of Men- 
deres, supported by extensive powers of the government derived from the 
majoritarian election system. After the 1954 elections, the horizontal control 
of power holders was damaged in favor of the executive, when the govern- 
ment took measures to purge dissidents in the military, judiciary, civil 
bureaucracy, universities, and the press. Menderes did not tolerate any criti- 
cism and used the military against protestors. The party was a collage of 
diverse sections of society, which made it prone to split when there were major 
internal disagreements. The economic downturn coupled with the restrictive 
legislation caused a split in the party; the liberal wing split from the party in 
1955.89 

Increasingly after 1955, in a vicious circle, as the polarization between the 
CHP and the DP escalated, the DP resorted to authoritarian tendencies to 
cope with its own insecurity.°° The polarization between the center and the 
periphery was “corrected” by the military through a coup. Despite the fact 
that the CHP gathered more votes and representatives in the parliament after 
1957 elections, the Committee of National Unity (MBK) of colonels, majors, 
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and captains, headed by General Cemal Giirsel, overthrew the government on 
May 27, 1960. 


Military autonomy (1950-60) 


The professional sphere comprises the categories of military doctrine and 
education, force levels, military reform, and junior level personnel decisions. 
Professional autonomy does not immediately pose a threat to civilian supre- 
macy, but it might strengthen the military’s political assertiveness,’! particu- 
larly if an official ideology is lodged in military doctrine and education. The 
Turkish Armed Forces was the guardian and conveyor of state ideology. The 
military not only transferred Kemalism to military cadres, but also expanded 
it to the whole society. From the outset of the multi-party system, Kemalism 
called the general drift of society the “Western-national-secular state-society” 
and it became a common denominator that penetrated all schools of Turkish 
political thought.*” It has not been possible for any political party of any 
political persuasion to hold power without referring in one way or another to 
Kemalism. As a pragmatic ideology devoid of an integral epistemology and 
method, Kemalism proved to be flexible and easy to integrate into diverse 
political thoughts.°? The autonomy level in military education and doctrine 
was very high. 

The military aid and reform was undertaken according to “the Law on the 
US Aid to Greece and Turkey” which stipulated large-scale modernization 
reforms, decreased the number of private soldiers, and guaranteed financial 
aid for the economic recovery of Turkey. These improved the career prospects 
of the junior levels. Due to the dependence on external aid, the level of 
autonomy with respect to force levels, military reform, and junior level per- 
sonnel decisions was low. The level of autonomy in this sphere was middle in 
the 1950s. 

The professional-political sphere comprises the categories of the organization 
of defense, senior promotions, military budgets, arms production and pro- 
curement. With respect to the first category, the General Staff and all national 
defense agencies were subordinated to the Ministry of Defense in 1949, lar- 
gely due to the American Aid Agreement, which obliged the civilian admin- 
istration to meet the agreement.?* However, this subordination could not 
establish democratic control. The military autonomy level in the organization 
of defense was high. 

With regard to senior promotions, the Menderes government purged high 
command members, whose opposition to the party was suspected, in a com- 
prehensive and fast operation of retirement in the aftermath of the DP’s 
electoral victory in 1950. However, this operation was not aimed at initiating 
a generational change, but at guaranteeing obedience to the DP. Junior offi- 
cers tried to persuade the government for such change, but the generals were 
successful in subordinating the government to their will. Senior promotions 
were a result of power relations between major cliques within the military 
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rather than of merit or the will of the government. Therefore, the generals 
were not willing to change the parameters that would jeopardize their future 
prospects.?> The level of autonomy in senior promotions was middle. 

The Truman Aid made military budgets as well as arms production and 
procurement largely dependent on the US. The level of autonomy in these 
categories was low. Part of the military aid, in the form of military informa- 
tion and equipment, was foreseen as being delivered as a grant. On the other 
hand, the fourth paragraph of the Truman Aid Agreement stipulated that the 
TSK could not possess or endorse any other munitions or equipment without 
the permission of the US authorities. Moreover, the usage of these items 
outside the permitted sites and purposes were not allowed.”° The overall level 
of autonomy in the professional-political sphere was middle in the 1950s. 

The political-judicial sphere of military autonomy comprises the following 
categories: internal security, intelligence gathering, and judicial prosecution. 
Internal security is a reserved domain of the military that can be defined as 
specific areas of governmental authority that are occupied by the military and 
governed by the military’s self-defined rules, guidelines, goals and missions.”’ 
The study of this category will be supported by an analysis of the post of 
president and the gendarmerie, which served as significant pillars in this category. 

The institutional arrangements regarding the OHD in the General Staff 
after NATO membership were treated as the reserved domain of the military. 
It was out of the scope of the governmental authority and parliamentary 
oversight. The post of president symbolized the perseverance of Atattirk’s 
secular legacy. After the 1950 elections, Celal Bayar became the president. He 
was convicted to death during the Yassiada trials following the 1960 coup, but 
was not executed due to his old age. The gendarmerie was established in 1839 
according to the French model. It was situated in “a semi-military grey zone 
between the General Staff and the Ministry of Internal Affairs”?® which often 
led to confusion as to its zone of duty and, hence, to a serious conflict 
between the police and the gendarmerie in gathering intelligence. In the 
period from transition to democracy to 1960 coup, civilian oversight of the 
gendarmerie was largely absent. The overall level of military autonomy in this 
category was high. 

The intelligence agency, MEH, was found as a successor to the Teskilat-i 
Mahsusa in 1927. It did not have a legal base of operation until the founda- 
tion of its successor, MIT, in 1965. Its personnel were hired under the staff of 
the Ministry of Defense and the Ministry of Internal Affairs. The first chief of the 
MEH was an officer who worked for NATO, Major General Behcet Tiirkmen. 
Unlike the Gladio in France, Portugal, and Holland, the OHD was not 
established by the intelligence agency; instead the Turkish Gladio was sub- 
ordinated to the General Staff. However, its leading cadres were recruited 
from the intelligence agency. The first chief of the OHD, Colonel Danis 
Karabelen, was trained in the tradition of the Teskilat-1 Mahsusa and worked 
for the MEH. The CIA chief, Dulles, entrusted ex-Nazi officers Reinhard 
Gehlen, Walter Rauff, Otto Skorzeny, Klaus Barbie, and Dr. Joseph Mengele 
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with the training of the future Gladio armies in the Unconventional Warfare 
Department camps of the US, where military officers of the MEH were sent. 
Karabelen, Turgut Sunalp and ultra-nationalist officers were among the first 
trainees, such as the pan-Turanian, Colonel Alparslan Tiirkes, from the radi- 
cal wing of the MBK, who propagated a reunion of Turks in the Soviet 
Union under Turkey. Officer Faik Tiriin from the military and Fuat Dogu 
from the MEH followed them. They played major roles in future deep state 
politics. Before key covert operations, the OHD exchanged its staff with the 
MEH.” The level of military autonomy in this category was high. 

The Janus-headed judiciary in Turkey is reflected in the coexistence of civil 
and military courts. The military’s judicial autonomy was legally secured 
under the Law of Military Criminal Procedures of 1930 through the estab- 
lishment of military courts and the Military Court of Appeals. Military jur- 
isdiction and the composition and function of the Military Court of Appeals 
impaired the independence of the judiciary. Autonomy in judicial prosecution 
made the military personnel untouchable before the law and exacerbated 
massive human rights violations. The perpetrators of the pogrom of Septem- 
ber 6-7, 1955 were released. Turkey paid some compensation to churches and 
private persons for damages to property. After the 1960 coup, the judges 
appointed by the junta blamed the DP also for organizing the pogrom during 
the trials on Yassiada Island and convicted Menderes and the Foreign Min- 
ister Fatin Riistii Zorlu to death. The OHD have enjoyed impunity to date. 
The level of autonomy in this category was high. 


Restoration through putsch: Fabricating the “modern bandits” 
(1960-80) 


At the two poles on the continuum of strong states, the Ottoman-Turkish 
monist polity, an imbalance on the vertical dimension, was in contrast with 
the Prussian-German dual polity in which parliament and civil servants 
coexisted. Unlike the landed aristocracy — the Junkers — and the middle 
classes, who inhabited the civil service stratum before and after the Second 
Reich (1871-1918), the Turkish bureaucrats had their own stratum aloof from 
class interests and a self-imposed mission of “saving the Ottoman state”! 
After World War II, the transition from totalitarianism placed Germany on a 
liberal democratic track, since the transition offered a breeding ground for a 
gradual development of a modus vivendi that demythologized the state and 
established party politics. In Turkey, on the other hand, the transition from 
authoritarianism was marked by an imbalance in favor of the vertical 
dimension. The state elites constantly undermined and delegitimized party 
politics, and the political elites tried to conquer bureaucracy whenever they 
came to power.!?! 

By invoking Kemalism, the TSK intervened through two coups d’état in 
1960 and 1980 and two “unarmed” military interventions in 1971 and 1997. 
Each time, after a certain interval, it reinstated a semblance of civilian rule, 
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confident that Kemalism would remain the political meta-language. The track 
record of Turkish democracy demonstrates the impact of putsch (threat) in 
politics. How many times after 1950 was a government replaced, without 
interruptions, through general elections by another government? The govern- 
ment was renewed 18 times through general elections and 12 times a govern- 
ing political party lost power: 4 times through coup, 8 times through general 
elections (1950, 1965, 1977, 1983, 1991, 1995, 1999, 2002). However, in 1965, 
1983, and 1999, the elections were, to a certain extent, restricted, since the 
replacement of the outgoing government with a new one followed an interim 
period. Hence, in 64 years, the government was renewed only 5 times without 
interruption. The first renewal was from the CHP to the DP in 1950; in 1977, 
from the National Front Coalition government (AP-National Salvation Party 
(MSP)-Nationalist Action Party (MHP)-Republicanist Trust Party (Cumhur- 
iyetci Giiven Partisi)) to the CHP government;!™ in 1991, from the Mother- 
land Party (ANAP) government to the coalition government of the True Path 
Party (DYP) and the Social Democrat People’s Party (SHP); in 1995 from 
this coalition government to another coalition government of the Welfare 
Party (RP) and the DYP; and, in 2002, from the Democratic Left Party 
(DSP) MHP-ANAP coalition government to the AKP government. 

Two path-dependent causal mechanisms for the institutional resilience of 
the deep state operated in the period from 1960 to 1980. These mechanisms 
strengthened perverse institutionalization. Increasing returns refers to the 
continuously rising power of the military-industrial complex. Negative feed- 
back mechanisms placed the recurring military interventions in 1971 and 
1980 in an equilibrium, despite the top military brass’s efforts to cooperate 
with civilian authorities to hinder the junta activities of the junior levels, the 
strategies of the conservative party in the periphery to prevent a coup, and 
changing cleavage constellations. 

This section analyzes first the negative feedback mechanism by elaborating 
on actors’ strategies after the 1960 coup, the period of redemocratization and 
the ensuing constitution-making. Second, it discusses the cleavage structures, 
their relations with classes, and voter alignments in the process leading to the 
1971 coup by memorandum. Third, the analysis of the OHD’s strategy to 
strengthen autocratic cliques with civilian recruits as “modern bandits” in the 
service of the state demonstrates that as the Ottoman state fabricated banditry 
for state consolidation, the Turkish state fabricated banditry by recruiting the 
ultranationalist militants in the late 1960s and 1970s. Finally, this section 
traces the interaction effects of actors’ strategies, cleavage structures and the 
deep state activities from 1971 coup to the 1980 coup. It tests the hypotheses 
of O’Donnell on bureaucratic authoritarianism by discussing the factors that 
paved the way for the 1980 coup and the role of the autocratic cliques in the 
escalation of political violence in the 1970s. 

The negative feedback mechanism after the 1960 coup paved the way for 
recurring military interventions in 1971 and 1980 due to the paradoxical 
consequences of the cooperation of civil and military elites in hindering junta 
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movements and restoring hierarchy. As Agiiero suggests, strong internal 
cohesion can strengthen the political power of the military.!°? Akyaz analyzes 
the paradoxical effects of the top military brass’s efforts in achieving strong 
internal cohesion. From 1960 to 1980, the joint endeavor to hinder the junta 
activities of the junior levels gradually established the strength of the high 
command and institutionalized its intervention capability in daily politics, 
since civilian governments were gradually more willing to guarantee reserved 
domains to the military through constitutional prerogatives. Coupled with the 
growing internal cohesion in the military, this joint endeavor to restore the 
chain of command and prevent junta movements paved the way for the 1971 
and 1980 coups. The 1980 coup was organized and directed exclusively by the 
chain of command that achieved the highest internal cohesion.!™ 

The top military brass’s priority was to preserve military institutions, 1.e. the 
corporate identity of officers. This aspect is referred to in the literature on 
redemocratization as a major reason for the military’s willingness to hand 
power to civilians. Early transitions of the military rule occurred mostly as a 
result of internal splits.!°° The corporate identity of the Turkish military 
impeded the installation of a military government. The military initiated the 
transition after a relatively short interval in its struggle to end internal splits 
and restore order.!® Referring to the concepts of Stepan,!°7 Ozbudun char- 
acterizes the Turkish redemocratizations as “borderline cases between rede- 
mocratization initiated by military-as-government and redemocratization led 
by military-as-institution”.!°° Redemocratizations in Turkey were initiated by 
military-as-government, since the leaders of the military government opted 
for transition, although it was contested by opponents. At the same time they 
were led by military-as-institution, since the military saw a long-term rule as 
being in contradiction with its corporate interests. This mode of transition 
had formidable implications on constitution-making during the transitions 
that were neither based on pactada nor on agreement among elites on the role 
of the military in politics. 

Redemocratization after the 1960 coup was not smooth. Although the chief 
of staff and the force commanders were natural members of the junta, the 
MBK tried to influence these positions. This created chaos and disintegration 
within the ranks. The coup officers used their power through the highly dis- 
organized MBK, which was divided soon into lower rank hard liners and 
higher rank soft liners; the latter purged the former to unite these units and 
restore the chain of command. Moreover, the Unity of Armed Forces (SKB), 
which was founded as a bottom-up organization, was in conflict with the 
hierarchy. As the SKB approached the higher command, it became in agree- 
ment with the hierarchy when the Chief of Staff, Cevdet Sunay, became its 
leader. However, the junta of colonels in the SKB gained with time more 
power compared to the generals. As no political party could gain a majority 
to form a government in the elections of October 1961, the junta had to either 
intervene or force the politicians to accept a CHP government. The colonels’ 
junta and their supporters in the MBK split over this issue. The generals and 
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the junta of colonels decided to intervene, but the politicians, especially 
In6nii, convinced the top brass to open the parliament in the last minute. 
Cemal Giirsel, the former commander of the Armed Forces and the leader of 
the MBK, became the president; in November 1961, In6nii became the prime 
minister.! 

The 1961 Constitution was made by a bicameral Constituent Assembly 
composed of the MBK and the House of Representatives, in which the CHP 
was overrepresented due to the ban of the DP. In order to prevent the abuse 
of majority power, the state took the necessary measures to maintain its 
power at the center. This jeopardized the superiority of the parliament, the 
separation of powers between the executive branch and the parliament, and 
the subordination of the bureaucracy to the executive branch. A bicameral 
system was installed to counterbalance the parliament. Through the Senate, 
non-elected persons such as ex-generals could become president. The con- 
stitution introduced a Constitutional Court, strengthened the administrative 
courts, and granted autonomy to universities and the media. Civil rights were 
provided a better shelter. On the other hand, it increased the vertical dimen- 
sion through the administrative councils, committees, and semi-autonomous 
regulatory bodies that took over several functions previously left to the parties 
and the parliament. Another weakness was the executive organ’s internal 
composition. Members of the parliament, or persons who fulfilled the condi- 
tions of becoming a member of the parliament, could be ministers. Giving 
more power to the president and the president of the parliament was designed 
to ensure political stability, but in effect reduced parliament’s superiority. !!° 

The transition to democracy was forced by the top brass to restore 
democracy and protect the 1960 coup. High-ranking military joined the 1960 
coup, but never embraced its ideals of imposing radical reforms. The radical 
wing of the junta of colonels, led by Tiirkes, made purges in universities and 
military in line with their vision of “perpetual coup”. However, their ambition 
to prolong the military regime and impose fascist measures to control cultural 
life were met with suspicion by the moderate wing of the MBK and the 
political parties.''! Within six months of the coup, top officers of the junta 
(with the support of the army high command) dismissed 14 of the most 
radical junior officers in the 38-member ruling committee.!!? 

The translation of infrastructural conflicts into concrete institutional forms 
of party systems was distorted by the state. The development of strong bonds 
between the parties and their constituencies was impeded by military inter- 
ventions. When the transition to a proportional election system in the 1960s 
paved the way for an “opening” of the party system in Western Europe, the 
military coup combined with the introduction of proportional representation 
in 1961 led to fragmentation and volatility in Turkey.!! 

Three unstable coalition governments were led by the CHP under Inénii 
between November 1961 and February 1965. In 1961, the weak popular 
support of the putsch was reflected in the 61 percent acceptance of the con- 
stitution through a referendum; the successors of the Justice Party (AP), the 
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Republican Peasant Nation Party (CMKP, established in 1958) and the New 
Turkey Party gathered around 62 percent of the votes in the 1961 elections. 
Despite Inénii’s efforts, the emergence of junta movements could not be 
stopped. The colonels, led by Colonel Talat Aydemir, attempted two coups 
based on a fascist ideology that combined social reform with traditionalist 
ultra-nationalism and military elitism. After the first coup plot in 1962, senior 
officers tried putschists and retired 69 young officers implicated in the plot. 
After the second abortive putsch in 1963, a public trial was convened and 
Aydemir was executed. 160 cadets were convicted and all the students of the 
military academy were expelled.!!* 

The AP came to power as a single-party government in 1965 and stayed 
only until the 1971 coup by memorandum — which was an equilibrium in the 
negative feedback mechanism — despite its strategy of collaborating with the 
chain of command to hinder military intervention. The 1961 Constitution 
nurtured a diversified and dynamic public sphere. However, the putsch threat 
constrained and shaped the strategies of the AP. We can expand the analysis 
by referring to the heuristic grid of Lipset and Rokkan which comprises a 
two-dimensional space that placesthe alliances of voters behind the parties 
within the center-periphery axis and the cross-local-functional axis (interest- 
specific divides and ideological opposition).!!* As argued by Cizre, the AP 
struggled to secure its existence in the periphery by demonstrating its ideological 
proximity to the center. Since the military was constantly suspicious of its 
anti-Kemalist tenets, the party embraced a staunchly anti-communist stance 
in order to gain legitimacy.!!® On the other hand, the CHP in the center 
sought to widen its constituency beyond the secular middle class to include 
diverse interests, such as the urban working classes. These decades were 
marked by steadily increasing left-right ideological tension which was connoted 
with (anti-)communism and (anti-)Islamism. 

In order to manage its highly delicate relations with the military, the AP 
approached the military through a double-discourse: in the official realm, it 
used a secularist rhetoric; in the public realm, a softly belligerent rhetoric 
emphasizing personal religious beliefs and appealing to provincial-rural 
voters. The latter was based on the concept of “national will”, interpreted as 
the original purpose of Atattirkism. On the other hand, “common interests” 
referred in the actual politics of the AP to the will of the majority that justi- 
fied restrictive measures. Anti-communism was attached to “Westernization” 
and provided a common ideological basis with the military.'!'7 In order to 
stop junta movements and prevent a coup, the AP collaborated with the top 
brass in expanding reserved domains through the incorporation of putsch 
threat in the Internal Service Code of the TSK, the formation of the National 
Security Council, the subordination of the force commanders to the General 
Staff (instead of the Ministry of Defense), and the legislation of the MIT Law. 
They were trade-offs to reclaiming the right to active politics.!'® 

The extension of liberties and the autonomy granted to universities 
increased political activism on the left of the ideological divide. Some trade 
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unionists and leftist intellectuals founded the socialist Workers Party of 
Turkey (TIP). Due to the proportional representation system, TIP was repre- 
sented in the parliament in 1965. It did not get more than 3 percent of the 
votes, since the inhabitants of the gecekondu took their religious and pri- 
mordial values and their vote for the AP from the village to the cities. Urban 
lower classes lacked regular jobs, but found chances for integration, since 
their demands were transferred into votes by local politicians who provided 
services to the gecekondu in return of political power. On the other hand, 
under the pressure of sustaining economic development, the AP increasingly 
represented the interests of the commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. The 
CHP split in 1967, and moved to the left-of-center led by Biilent Ecevit, who 
softened the secularist stance to compete with the TIP for the votes of 
the urban lower classes. But the ambiguous position of Indnii with respect to 
the new line and his emphasis on official Kemalism and anti-communism 
impeded the extension of votes. The TIP and the militant left appealed to the 
demands of the radicalized student opposition and proletariat. Debates in 
Marxist publications and political debating societies of the major universities 
spawned revolutionary factions such as the National Democratic Revolution 
organization, which attributed a revolutionary duty to the military.!!° 

The autocratic cliques took part in this left-right ideological divide, which 
became clearer with the 1969 elections, when the urban working classes began 
to shifts its vote to the CHP. OHD cadres were strengthened with young fas- 
cist elements who were recruited from the urban poor and university students. 
The MBK purged a great deal of opposition in the military, inter alia the 
head of the OHD, Karbelen, since the OHD was regarded as an agent of the 
Menderes government. Colonel Tiirkes, one of the first trainees of the Uncon- 
ventional Warfare Department, was undersecretary of then Prime Minister 
and the leader of the MBK, Cemal Giirsel. Through Tiirkes, the OHD was 
provided with the financial support of the Ministry of Defense. Nonetheless, 
Ttirkes was among the 14 men who were sent into exile due to his insistence 
on the military regime. The US financial support to the OHD continued. The 
OHD was upgraded to division status under the new chief Cihat Akyol.!?° 

The Turkish state fabricated banditry in the late 1960s. In his return from 
exile, Tiirkes recruited civilian branches of the OHD from the Associations of 
the Struggle against Communism, established in 1963. Due to the propor- 
tional representation system, another ideologically oriented party, the CMKP 
(renamed the Nationalist Action Party (MHP) in 1969), entered the parlia- 
ment in 1961. After becoming the head of this party, Tiirkes organized the 
fascist youth organization Idealist Hearts (U/kti Ocaklari), which asserted 
race, nation, and religion, in 1968, and their members were trained in com- 
mando camps.!*! These commandos, coined “Gray Wolves”, engaged with 
the leftist opposition in gradually escalating political violence. 

Moreover, political capitalism tied the fate of commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie to the state. The economy was dependent on the import of 
industrial goods and almost all consumer durables. The import substitution 
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strategy involved restricting imports and imposing high tariffs on foreign 
industrial products, manipulating the exchange rate by keeping the Lira arti- 
ficially high by lowering the value of the foreign industrial goods, and stimu- 
lating an internal market by offering guaranteed high prices to farmers and 
high wages to workers in large industrial firms. In some sectors, it was based 
on a joint venture between a foreign and a Turkish partner; the first providing the 
know-how, licenses, and raw materials, the latter providing capital, workforce, 
and official contacts. State economic enterprises produced about 40 percent of 
the total industrial production. Between half and two-thirds of fixed capital 
investment was dedicated to these enterprises, but its contribution to the total 
value added dropped to one third. The access to largely government-held foreign 
reserves instead of productivity was decisive for the sustainability of an enter- 
prise. On the other hand, the government was dependent on the foreign aid of 
the US and the remittances of the migrants in Europe.!? 

The military was the major Turkish partner and entrepreneur in the new 
industries. The political autonomy of the TSK underpinned an increasing 
returns mechanism pertaining to its economic corporate interests. In 1961, the 
Army Mutual Trust Fund (OYAK), a “military holding” in terms of its 
membership, decision-making, and operation, was founded. The fate of 
Turkish private entrepreneurs was tied to the state and to joint ventures with 
the OYAK. Through the OYAK, the military played a pivotal role in shaping the 
import substitution period between 1960 and 1980 and later in the (neo-)liberal 
financial capital accumulation strategy. It ranked among the five largest 
holdings in Turkey through the distribution of low interest rate credits, 
subventions, and privileges in state procurement projects. !? 

The state remained as the primary entrepreneur with infrastructural 
investments in rural areas. The siege of bureaucracy by the changing cadres of 
incumbent governments and the political uncertainty made businesses search 
for short-term profits rather than long-term industrial investments. In the 
shadow of the main stable determinant, the state, highly flexible, multi-sector 
family holdings could sustain their existence. Kog and Sabanci holdings in 
Istanbul grew due to more than 20 years of state-controlled politics of import 
substitution. The associational organization of the Istanbul capital developed 
rather late, through the Turkish Industrialists’ and Businessmen’s Association 
(TUSIAD) that was established in 1971.!24 

The 1961 Constitution was instrumental in the emergence of the labor 
movement, since it guaranteed the right to strike and collective bargaining. 
Due to the protection from international competition in the 1960s, real wages 
in the industry rose by around 50 percent and agricultural goods were guar- 
anteed high prices. The Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions (TURK-IS) 
tried mainly to establish good relations with governments and improve wages. 
The working class was divided between a minority of the workers in large 
industrialized firms and a large proportion of unorganized workforces in 
small firms. Trade unions became a part of the ideological competition after 
1967, when some trade unions from TURK-IS, led by members from the TIP, 
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founded the Revolutionary Confederation of Trade Unions (DISK).!?> As 
Lipset and Rokkan reminds us, the priority of pre-industrial cleavages over 
class consciousness is detrimental for workers’ organizational power.!?° The 
rural ties of the urban lower classes impeded the alignment of workers’ votes 
behind the TIP. The working class substituted their lack of organizational 
coherence with a political ally, the CHP. 

Contrary to the expectations of the AP, the emphasis on anti-communism 
and order failed to make the AP an ally of the military; it could not even 
neutralize the military. Instead, the AP was seen as one of the main rival 
power centers against the military.!*” Coupled with the increased autonomy of 
the military through the National Security Council and other constitutional 
amendments, the policies provoked junta movements led by leftist Kemalists 
and their contenders. The Marxist writers gathered around the journals called 
Yon (Direction) and Devrim (Revolution) cooperated with junior officers in 
their plan for a leftist revolution through a coup. They were in contact with 
another junta led by the army chief of staff and the air force chief of staff. 
The latter defined themselves as the heirs of the 1960 coup against the AP 
and collaborated with some of the instigators of this coup. 

In line with its policy of appeasement, the AP refrained from taking any 
measures to purge the explicitly known junta members through retirement or 
to invoke the internal disciplinary measures of the TSK. This strategy proved 
to be a grave mistake. The former Chief of Staff, Cevdet Sunay, was elected as 
President in 1966. Sunay and the Chief of Staff Memduh Tagmag¢ defended 
the maintenance of the civilian constitutional order, but were rather passive 
and a minority in the military. If Demirel had actively dealt with these junta 
movements, President Sunay, in line with his implicit consensus with the AP 
to collaborate in finding a balance with the TSK, could have cooperated in 
the purge of junta members. Especially given the factionism within the mili- 
tary and the Marxist line of some junta movements which fell out of the 
Kemalist premises, the tide of politics could have been turned in favor of the 
AP. Moreover, the policy of appeasement legitimized those groups inside the 
CHP and AP who supported military interventions. !7° 

Political violence escalated with the murder of the leftist student leader 
Taylan Ozgiir at Beyazit Square in 1969, which was a turning point for the 
armed radicalization of both left and right. Violence on the streets gave 
impetus to the junta movements to set the dates for realizing their coup. The 
MIT was informed that junior officers, supported by pro-Soviet leftist intel- 
lectuals, planned to launch the coup on March 9, 1971. This attempt was 
prevented on March 12, 1971 with the memorandum of senior officers with 
the cooperation of the Chief of the Army, Faruk Giirler, who had already 
made contact with another leftist Kemalist junta, but decided to make a 
counter-putsch. President Sunay knew about the intervention, but did not 
inform Demirel. The memorandum was directed against the AP government 
to restore order and built a technocratic government; Demirel resigned, and 
the government was formed.!?? 
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The negative feedback mechanism boosted the repressive powers of the 
deep state. Martial law was proclaimed in 11 provinces and all big cities, 
which became a witch hunt against the leftists and liberals. With the help of 
the AP, the government made wide-ranging amendments to the constitution 
to curb civil liberties and to end the autonomy of universities and the media. 
Special State Security Courts were established and tried over 3000 people up 
until 1976 when they were closed.!*° The commander of the First Army, an anti- 
communist Korean War veteran Faik Tiriin, and Lieutenant General Turgut 
Sunalp, among the first officers trained in the Irregular Warfare Camps of the 
US, conducted interrogations through torture, and extrajudicial executions. 
Turin launched interrogations in Villa Ziverbey in Istanbul. Brigadier General 
Memduh Unliitiirk, working under Sunalp, who was reporting to Tiriin, 
led these interrogations of alleged members of the junta of March 9 (inter 
alia, colonel Talat Turhan, journalists [han Selcuk, Cetin Altan, Miimtaz 
Soysal, Ugur Mumcu, and intellectuals Murat Belge, Azra Erhat, and Dogan 
Avcioglu). These people, who were interrogated by the Counterguerilla, were 
among the first persons to disclose it.'+! 

After the coup-by-communiqué, a “cabinet above parties” was formed by 
technocrats outside the parliament, supported by the members of three leading 
parties, including the AP. The AP shifted from its strategy based on a double- 
discourse to full cooperation with the interim governments in restricting con- 
stitutional rights and to a hawkish support of the military, provoking it 
against the CHP. This strategy of weakening the left against the state was 
directed at subverting the communist threat and creating favorable conditions 
for effective and strong AP single-party governments. The AP interpreted the 
crisis of civilian politics as a product of power politics and blamed the efforts 
of the “communist” left and (Kurdish) “separatists” to overthrow the regime, 
whereas the CHP interpreted the crisis as a result of the socio-economic 
grievances of the people and their deprivation from civil rights guaranteed by 
the 1961 Constitution. !*? 

The AP split as political Islam was organized in the National View Organi- 
zation (Milli Gértis) under the leadership of Necmettin Erbakan, who gathered 
significant support from the Sufi order, especially the Naqshbandi order. The 
splinter group blamed the AP for serving the interests of the industrial bour- 
geoisie and foreign capital. The foundation of the National Order Party 
(MNP) in 1969 was also influenced by the transition from a plurality election 
system to proportional representation in the 1961 elections.!*3 The MSP was 
founded in 1972 as a successor to the MNP after its ban. In the 1973 elec- 
tions, 15 percent of AP votes went to the MSP and MHP, representatives of 
the political Islam and the far-right respectively. The votes of the middle and 
lower classes on the right ideological divide, who felt culturally and economically 
deprived, were partially dissociated from the AP.'*4 

At this point, Turkish Islamism must be distinguished from other Muslim 
countries in the Middle East and North Africa. First, the basic agents and 
carriers of political Islam in the Ottoman Empire were bureaucrats. Furthermore, 
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unlike its counterparts in the Middle East and North Africa, Kemalists 
deprived the ulema of its power base. Second, the long established Sufi tradi- 
tion greatly hindered the radicalization of Islam. The Naqshbandi order that 
penetrated political parties, the intellectual realm, and the Anatolian capital 
always had a harmonious attitude toward secularism and state. Third, until 
recently, Islamism in Turkey was not influenced by the Islamist movements 
elsewhere; it had been detached from the Arab world since Ottoman times. 
Nationalism and Islamism are intertwined and excluded the application of 
Sharia from political Islam. Fourth, Turkey does not have a colonial past — 
Islam did not become the main motive for national liberation. Fifth, Turkish 
Islamism has been influenced by the state-dominant political culture. Sixth, 
political Islam is a diversified middle class, small artisan and urban (migrant) 
movement. Finally, the political tradition of the center-right to mediate 
between the state and Islamist circles has provided a buffer zone. Moreover, 
the pressure of the secular segments functioned as a balance check for the 
Islamists and pushed them to moderate their demands. !7° 

If we consider the MSP in particular, it called for the application of the 
Kur’an in a way that was considered by secular segments to be a sign of 
fundamentalism. However, as Dag argues, the social practice based on the 
textual obligations in the Kur’an softened this movement’s interaction with 
the political sphere. The developmentalist, modernist rhetoric and tradition- 
alism revealed the conservative-traditionalist character of this peripheral 
movement.!*° Here, the tolerance of the military towards the MSP after the 
1971 putsch must be noted. Both the MNP and TIP were closed, but unlike 
the leaders and members of the TIP who were convicted to long-term impri- 
sonment, Erbakan was not brought to court and continued active politics in 
the MSP. Moreover, he became the deputy prime minister in the short-term 
coalition governments led by the CHP and AP between 1974 and 1978; for 
religious orders this was a sign of the MSP’s transformation into a system 
party. !37 

Cinar claims that modernity provides a vague concept for grasping the 
impact of state-Islam interaction on democracy. This paradigm ignores 
actors, institutions, and context; it strengthens cultural and political essenti- 
alism. Political Islam in Turkey posed a threat for the secular establishment, 
not because it prevents privatization and particularization of religious prac- 
tice, but rather because it poses a rival ground for legitimation. State-Islam 
interaction had a negative impact on democracy, as it strengthened the ver- 
tical dimension, because political Islam conceives of society as a homo- 
geneous unit and only problematizes the state in relation to the definition of 
this unit.!*® The state tolerated clientelistic relations between center-right and 
Islamist groups, because the leadership of political Islam was tied to the state, 
which enabled the state to control these groups. However, tutelary powers 
always made it possible to break this fragile tolerance.!*? 

How can we grasp the relations of cleavages in the 1970s? In 1972, the 
CHP was led by Biilent Ecevit, who challenged Inénii and criticized his 
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support of the military-sponsored government in 1971. The leadership change 
expelled the landlords who comprised one-third of the members. This center 
party assumed a social democratic stance in order to catch the votes of urban 
lower class migrants and workers. The new CHP did not have major rivals. 
The TIP split over the occupation of Czechoslovakia by the USSR in 1968. It 
disintegrated into several factions before it was banned by the interim gov- 
ernment. In 1973, the CHP votes exceeded the AP. The CHP’s promise of 
land reform attracted peasant votes and the support of small entrepreneurs. 
Its anti-American stance appealed to urban lower middle classes and leftist 
students. A majority party began, for the first time, to mobilize mass support 
for social democratic values.!*° 

Lipset and Rokkan argue that after the commercialization of agriculture, 
the commodity market reflected the cleavage between landed interests and 
industrial entrepreneurs. Europe after World War II witnessed the weakening 
of “friend-foe” oppositions and the softening of ideological tensions, especially 
due to the solid establishment of working class parties and their consequent 
absorption by the system. The national solidarity experienced during the war, 
the increase of living standards, and the rapid growth of the middle class 
bridged the gaps between the traditional working class and the bourgeoisie. !4! 

In aliberal societies, characterized by Luebbert with the prevalence of pre- 
industrial cleavages, the middle and lower classes split into urban and rural 
classes. Where the hegemony of the liberals failed, the market was sub- 
ordinated to politics. Social democracy and fascist dictatorships emerged as a 
result of the alliance between an urban class with a rural class. The first 
emerged from the coalition of family peasantry with an urban workers’ party, 
the latter from the coalition between family peasantry and a far-right party. !4? 

In the Turkish aliberal society, cleavage constellations and voter alignments 
hindered social democracy and full-blown fascism due to the salience of the 
center-periphery cleavage. As the 1973 and 1977 elections demonstrate, the 
workers’ votes did not align behind the workers’ party, but behind the CHP. 
While family peasantry — the rural middle classes — in more modernized 
regions and urban middle classes voted for the CHP, the landed elites and 
family peasantry in other regions aligned their votes for the AP As the 
middle classes were split, the demands of the urban working class exacerbated 
tensions between the modernizing centrist elite and the conservative periphery!” 

The social democratic policies of the CHP, for the inclusion of the periph- 
ery to the center, offered an opportunity for more democracy due to a possi- 
ble alliance of the lower and middle classes. However, the inability of the 
leaders to forge a grand coalition, coupled with perverse institutionalization 
and the operations of autocratic cliques, prevented this move. Throughout the 
1970s, neither the CHP nor the AP could gather an absolute majority to form 
a single-party government. Their inability to forge a grand coalition gave 
small parties disproportional leverage and paralyzed the parliament. 

In the zero-sum game, where the military posited itself against party poli- 
tics, the interaction effects between the AP’s strategy to appease the military 
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and the policy of the CHP to find a social democratic solution by forging an 
alliance of urban and rural lower and middle classes reproduced the equili- 
brium of the negative feedback mechanism — the military intervention. In this 
decade, the “modern bandits” recruited from young fascist elements were 
deeper coopted into the deep state as autocratic cliques. 

In the context of escalating political violence between left and right, Ecevit 
chose to make a coalition with the MSP on the basis of anti-capitalism and 
developmentalism. However, after Ecevit became a national hero in the 
Cyprus intervention in 1974, calculating that he could transfer this into a 
landslide victory in early elections, he resigned. Nonetheless, early elections 
were prevented by Demirel and his Nationalist Front (Milliyet¢i Cephe) coa- 
lition governments supported by the Islamist MSP and far-right MHP. These 
parties’ trade-off for coalition was cabinet posts, which they extensively 
abused by invading the ministries with party loyalists. The 1977 election was 
won by the CHP which gained 41 percent of the votes. Nonetheless, this 
electoral victory did not suffice for an absolute majority; the second Nationalist 
Front coalition was formed on the same principle as the first. 

“Turkish-Islamic synthesis” was used against the leftist opposition by the 
Nationalist Front governments. This vein of thought found representation in 
the MSP and MHP in the early 1970s and in the center-right ANAP in the 
1980s. This synthesis claimed that conservative features of Turkish national- 
ism and Islam, precisely the Sunnite Islam, conditioned each other mutually. 
Staff members in all levels of the education system were changed for the 
propagators of the Turkish-Islamic synthesis. Ibrahim Kafesoglu, the ideolo- 
gical founder of this political-philosophical synthesis, founded Intellectuals’ 
Heart (Aydinlar Ocagi), which defined secularism with the Sunnite, nationalist, 
solidarist cultural premises. The MHP used the “Turkish-Islamic synthesis” as 
a banner in its ideology. 

Autocratic cliques were strengthened during the Nationalist Front govern- 
ments. The MHP infiltrated police and security forces extensively and developed 
into a paramilitary organization with its ultra-nationalist militants recruited 
from Idealist Hearts (and the Gray Wolves). These “modern bandits” con- 
ducted right-wing terror, massacres and unknown-assailant murders. The 
Gray Wolves were protected in their exceptionally violent struggle against the 
radical left and control the streets. Abdullah Catli, Oral Celik, Mehmet Sener, 
Haluk Kurc, Erciiment Gedikli, and Yalcin Ozbey collaborated with the 
OHD and MIT in covert joint operations. They received the generous help of 
“idealist” drug traffickers such as Abuzer Ugurlu and Bekir Celenk.!4+ Ecevit 
was the first prime minister to make the Counterguerilla public; he uncovered 
the OHD in 1974, as its chief asked him for finance after the US imposed an 
arms embargo and the Joint US Military Mission for Aid to Turkey ceased to 
finance the OHD as a response to Turkey’s intervention in Cyprus.!*5 

The effects of the 1973 oil crisis had manifold repercussions beyond its 
immediate blow to the industry. The European economic downturn lowered 
the demand for migrant workers in Europe and hence, the remittances. The 
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US embargo in 1975 and European economic sanctions due to the occupation 
of Northern Cyprus also aggravated the crisis-ridden economy which had also 
to finance the Turkish Cypriot part of the island. The rising unemployment of 
young school-leavers and the urban poor provided recruits for the radical 
right and left. The vast foreign exchange reserves gained from remittances 
that rose to 2 million US dollars in 1973 and covered 15 percent of the imports 
of capital goods drained away. The invasion of Cyprus made it impossible to 
borrow from the European and US governments. Therefore, short-term loans 
from private banks to the value of 7 million US dollars, at extremely high 
rates, saved the day between 1975 and 1977, but dragged the economy into 
severe crisis. !4° 

Ecevit attacked Counterguerilla in the 1977 election campaign. Together 
with the Cyprus intervention, his determined stance against the deep state 
brought him a landslide victory. However, perverse institutionalization 
undermined the potential for democratization. Social groups applied the same 
strategies in consolidated democracies to press their demands. However, in 
Turkey, the actors involved knew that there were additional games in forming 
governments. Ecevit survived an assassination attempt in 1977. Covert joint 
operations of the OHD and MIT increased dramatically in the late 1970s. 
The massacre of Taksim Square on May 1, 1977 was a serious blow to the 
workers’ democratic movement.!4” 

In order to destabilize the country, and move it towards the declaration of 
martial law, notable members of the Gray Wolves conducted operations. In 
1978, leftist students were massacred in Bahcelievler. Kirci and Gedikli were 
convicted because of the Bahcelievler massacre; Kirci was later involved in 
the murder of the DISK leader Kemal Tiirkler in 1980. The Gray Wolves 
were the main gunmen of the massacre of Alevites in Kahramanmaras in 
1978. After this massacre, Ecevit declared martial law in 13 cities, which he 
had long resisted. Some of the members of the parliament resigned due to the 
rising repression in the Southeast during the martial law that expanded and 
continued until the 1980 coup. Moreover, the vice public prosecutor of 
Ankara, Dogan Oz, who wrote a report on the Counterguerilla and its covert 
operations, was assassinated in 1978. In 1979, journalist Abdi Ipekci, who 
was an effective voice of the peaceful settlement of political conflicts, was 
murdered. His murderer, Mehmet Ali Agca from Idealist Hearts (who later 
attempted to assassin the Pope John Paul II in 1981), escaped from one of the 
most strictly protected military prisons of the time.!** 

With political polarization escalating, personal rivalry between Ecevit and 
Demirel increased to unprecedented levels after Ecevit formed a minority gov- 
ernment in 1978 by giving cabinet posts to the defectors from the AP. Demirel 
even refused to call him prime minister.'4? The government faced a huge 
debt crisis and was forced to make concessions and began negotiations 
regarding new credits from the IMF. However, even this could not relieve the 
economic, social, and political turmoil, because Ecevit was indecisive in 
choosing between more étatist and liberal policies. He opted instead for 
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encouraging exports and tightening belts by decreasing consumption. The 
immediate consequence of this policy was an electoral loss for the CHP in 
1979. The positive effects of this policy as a source of economic relief were 
felt in the 1980s,!>° 

Ecevit lost his majority after the Senate elections in 1979 and had to resign. 
From 1979 to September 1980, three issues impeded a grand coalition. 
Demirel wanted to give more authority to the commanders of martial law 
through the legislation on the state of emergency and State Security Courts. 
He also wanted constitutional amendments enabling the election of the president 
by public vote. The inability to resolve these disputes impeded legislation. In this 
period, early elections became a highly important issue for the AP, which 
expected a single-party government, but this suggestion was not accepted by 
the CHP. The early elections were considered to be a magic formula by 
Demirel, since it could be a countermeasure to prevent the approaching steps 
of the coup and give them the chance to change the constitution for pre- 
sidential elections. Deadlock and paralysis during the presidential elections 
in 1980 proved the incapability of the parliament to elect the successor to 
Korutiirk.'>! 

Demirel founded a minority government in 1979 and made full compliance 
with the IMF proposals its primary task. The January 24, 1980, measures 
engineered by Turgut Ozal, deputy prime minister for economic affairs, went 
beyond the desired austerity plan. The 1980 coup conducted by the most 
senior generals of the TSK guaranteed the stability required for implementing 
these structural changes for fulfilling the requirements of the liberal market. 
At this point, O’Donnell’s argument on the bureaucratic-authoritarian (BA) 
character of the regime after the 1980 coup can be tested.!°? 

In his work, Modernization and Bureaucratic-Authoritarianism: Studies in 
the South American Politics,!>> O’Donnell traces bureaucratic authoritarianism 
back to dependent development in the global capitalist economy, particularly 
to import substitution industrialization. Regime change follows in three 
stages. Dependent development begins with the deepening of industrializa- 
tion, from the production of simple consumer goods to the manufacturing of 
intermediate and capital goods in the earlier stages of deepening. Then, crisis 
erupts due to inflation, foreign exchange shortage, balance of payment pro- 
blems and saturated domestic demand. The popular sector is politically acti- 
vated in the early stages of this deepening. Transition to more advanced 
capital goods is introduced to counter the crisis. In the second stage, market- 
oriented policies and foreign investment are implemented. Strikes and protests 
that began during the economic crisis fuel political turmoil; and thus the tech- 
nocratic role of the state and the private sector grows. In the third stage, the 
technocrats and the military make an alliance and form a coup coalition, and 
in this way a repressive bureaucratic-authoritarian regime is installed.!~4 

O’Donnell identifies BA as a type of capitalist state which aims at sustain- 
ing the effectiveness and reproduction of certain unequal relations between 
dominant and dominated social classes. In this state, “government is the apex 
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of the state apparatus, and the regime is the network of routes that lead to it”.!*° 


Thus, BA has been regarded both as a regime type and a type of state. As a 
regime type, it is found under military regimes led mostly by a non-charismatic 
junta leadership which installs this type of regime and legitimizes it by calling 
for national security, modernization, and law and order.!°° 

The evidence suggests that this model cannot be extended to Turkey. 
Scholars who criticized this model referred to BA as both a regime and a 
state type. They pointed out its economic reductionism: they claimed that not 
all similar types of economic crises lead to BA; industrialization was not 
a common crucial determinant for its emergence; and the deepening of 
industrialization cannot be an explanatory variable.!>7 

The process leading to the 1980 coup is similar to the three stages of BA: 
dependent development was reflected in the deepening of industrialization 
through import substitution; the economic crisis and the “internal threat” 
posed by strikes and protests fueled crisis and political turmoil followed by a 
coup coalition of technocrats and the military. However, this crisis did not 
lead to BA. First, the Turkish military refrained from installing military 
regimes. Second, in the presence of the deep state, this type of regime was 
redundant, since the putsch would restore the deep state and increase repres- 
sion; after installing democracy, putsch threat and reserved domains would 
constrain the decision-making capacities of the government, political parties, 
and the parliament. Third, unlike Argentina (1966-73, 1976-83), Brazil 
(1964-85), and Chile (1973-90), the Turkish military’s economic power is 
derived from its political power, which is closely linked to the state ideology — 
economic reductionism would therefore hinder an understanding the Turkish 
deep state. 

O’Donnell later revised his model and suggested that the transnationalization 
of production, instead of the deepening of industrialization, is the explanatory 
variable.!°® Unlike the above-mentioned Latin American countries, the 
beginnings of the transnationalization of Turkish big business dates back to 
the mid-1990s, when the Customs Union was made with the EU. Until the 
2000s, the Turkish state was the main actor who engaged in borrowing 
activities from foreign creditors. Due to the resistance of interest coalitions 
within the state to privatization, national production was not integrated with 
transnational capital. This resistance was broken after the 2001 crisis, when 
transnationalization accelerated through direct foreign investment and the 
integration of small and medium-sized Anatolian capital with transnational 
capital.!°° Therefore, we cannot maintain that the dependency of the national 
bourgeoisie on the upper factions of the transnationalized bourgeoisie — the 
principal social base of the BA — forced the Turkish military to implant BA in 
order to create the capital accumulation that favors primarily oligopolistic 
private capital and some state institutions.'© 

The coup makers in 1980 did not implant a BA state, but restored and 
strengthened the deep state. Beneath the economic crisis lay political paralysis. 
Ideological polarization was deepened by the political terror of autocratic 
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cliques being inflicted on workers, Alevites, left-wing students and intellec- 
tuals, and on persons like Dogan Oz and Abdi Ipekci. The vicious cycle of 
instability, marked by polarization, violence, and economic crisis, was sus- 
tained due to the very existence of the deep state. In 1979, if an early election 
had brought the AP to power, it could not have stopped the military 
intervention, since all the political parties were seen as incapable of stopping 
violence.!°! The 1980 coup was ultimately legitimized under the premise of 
installing law and order and ending the bloodshed. Without the prime actors 
and institutions of the deep state, the legitimacy of the coup could not be 
ensured. Heightened political terror legitimized the state of emergency and 
the staging of the most repressive coup in Turkish history was orchestrated 
according to strict chain of command. 


Military autonomy (1960-80) 


In the professional sphere, ideological polarization bolstered the competition 
over the guardianship of state ideology. To illustrate, in the 1960s, Kemalism 
was used by leftists and Atattirkism by nationalist-conservatives. Nevertheless, 
the signifiers of these terms blurred as Atatiirkism was also used by some 
leftist thinkers synonymously with the “1960 revolution” and called their 
opponents “wardrobe Atatiirkists”.!©? In these decades, state ideology was 
used extensively for fostering the military hierarchy through military doctrine 
and education. New professionalism figured prominently in the military’s 
corporate identity; the putsch threat was inscribed in the TSK Internal Service 
Code. Article 35 on the TSK internal services red: “The Armed Forces’ duty 
is to protect and safe keep the Turkish homeland and the Republic of Turkey, 
established via the Constitution.” This law also stipulated that “the Turkish 
Armed Forces lay outside and above all political influences and thoughts”. This 
article legitimized interventions, although the military is legally subordinated to 
the constitution and international treaties adopted by Turkey. After the 1971 
memorandum, the hierarchical structure was supported by creating an official 
Kemalism of the military — Atatiirkism.'®? The level of autonomy in this 
category, which was already very high, increased. 

Force levels and military reform began to be controlled by the military. 
Turkey became the second largest armed force in NATO after the US. This 
increased the leverage of the military in the force levels and modernization 
projects; the level of autonomy increased to high. With respect to junior level 
personnel decisions, the autonomy level rose to very high. After the 1971 
memorandum, disciplinary courts were created and the Higher Military 
Administrative Council assumed more powers to impose the power of the 
General Staff. After each coup, junior officers were expelled and their junta 
movements were closely observed by the hierarchy. After the 1960 coup, 
radical dissidents were expelled for restoring the hierarchy; after the second 
failed coup attempt in 1963, the entire student body of the military academy 
was expelled. After the 1971 memorandum, staff officers were expelled for 
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ideological reasons. The overall level of autonomy reached in this sphere was 
very high. 

In the professional-political sphere, the category of organization of defense 
takes precedence, since it reflects the Janus-headed feature of formal institutions 
more evidently. In established democracies, the armed forces and their high 
command are subordinated to the “line” minister in an integrated Ministry of 
Defense. From 1960, the chief of staff was tied to the prime minister. The 
organization of defense resembles a “twin-stovepipe”,!®+ because the chief of 
staff is accountable to the prime minister instead of the Ministry of Defense. 
Policy-making and programming have been the exclusive domains of the 
General Staff, particularly of the chief of staff. The Defense Ministry fulfils 
the administrative work regarding the military estate and procurement, carries 
out recruitment and other personnel-related work. After the 1971 memor- 
andum, the General Staff was reorganized to strengthen the chain of com- 
mand and to empower the chief of staff with more competences. The level of 
autonomy remained high, but increased slightly in this period. 

In the category of senior promotions, the Higher Military Council (YAS) 
gained significance in strengthening the hierarchical structure. Formal codes 
prescribe the chief of staff's appointment by the prime minister after his nomi- 
nation by YAS; the appointment takes effect upon its ratification by the 
president. Nonetheless, until 2011, the incumbent chief of staff had chosen 
his successor (from among the land forces) in consultation with senior com- 
manders and announced it in a YAS meeting. The appointment of Giirler as 
the chief of staff in 1972, and then as a member of the Senate in 1973, was 
designed by the military to promote him as the new president. After Girler, 
the appointment of Semih Sancar in 1973 as the chief of staff followed 
according to formal rules, but this success was owed to internal friction in the 
military. None of the Prime Ministers succeeded in changing this tradition in 
principle until 2011.!°> The level of autonomy increased from middle to high. 

In the category of military budgets, the information asymmetry and the 
lack of civilian oversight increased the level of autonomy from low to high. 
The Court of Auditors could not audit the military. In the 1970s, especially, 
the defense spending rose due to the 1974 Cyprus intervention and the US 
arms embargo. According to the figures of the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI) and NATO, the average of the ratio of defense 
spending to the GDP increased from 3.03 to 3.55 percent between 1970 and 
1980.'°° According to NATO figures, defense expenditures rose from 556 
million to 15,831 million Liras (in prices of the time) from 1971 to 1974. The 
burden of the military expenditures on the GNP increased with the 1973 oil 
crisis and the subsequent embargoes from 5 to 6 percent, above the NATO 
average. !°7 

In the category of arms production and procurement, the defense industry 
and arms procurement were managed by the TSK. The parliament and the 
government left it as a reserved domain of the military; civilian oversight 
capacities were not built in. After the Cyprus intervention of 1974, the 
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foundations for strengthening the armed, navy, and air forces were established 
and merged the foundations of these forces. The shortage of armed equipment 
for the TSK could not be covered due to the 1974 crisis and the arms 
embargo. Therefore, state enterprises were extended to arms industries. The 
defense industry company, ASELSAN, was established in 1975 to provide the 
military with tactical communications systems and defense electronic systems. 
However, the arms industry manufactured low-technology materials instead 
of critical military technologies.'°’ The autonomy of the military increased 
from low to high levels, as the lucrative defense industry complied with the 
General Staffs priorities. The autonomy level in the professional-political 
sphere rose from middle to high. 

In the political-judicial sphere, the level of autonomy in the internal security 
category increased from high to very high. The analysis of three formal 
institutions guides the estimation of the autonomy level in this category: the 
National Security Council (MGK), the post of president, and the gendarmerie. 
The 1961 Constitution gave the military constitutional prerogatives through 
the National Security Council that coordinates and connects the government 
and the military bureaucracy. The power to govern was downsized by 
authorized bodies. Since its inception after the 1960 coup, each military 
intervention promoted the status of the MGK. It was changed with the 1971-73 
constitutional amendments from an advisory body to a semi-authoritative 
body. The MGK violated the separation of powers not only because it con- 
stituted parallel legislative and executive branches, but also because it united 
these branches in the hand of a single institution. 

Presidency. After the end of the term of the first civilian president Celal 
Bayar following the 1960 coup, it became a tradition that a former chief of 
staff or a force commander held this post. In line with the policy of appease- 
ment, the AP opted for candidates from the military to balance its relations 
with the TSK. President Sunay’s willingness to compromise with the govern- 
ment made him a reliable mediator, if not an ally. Indeed, Sunay cooperated 
in halting the Aydemir riots. However, this method of preventing coups failed 
when Sunay did not communicate the 1971 memorandum to Demirel. After 
the 1971 memorandum, the AP changed this policy of opting for candidates 
from the military. The new strategy stipulated that the president should not be 
against the AP. The death of the Chief of Staff, Ta&Smag¢ brought the issue to 
the fore. The AP resisted the election of Giirler as a president, since he col- 
laborated in the 1971 memorandum which was seen as the continuation of the 
1960 coup. The CHP and AP succeeded in electing a moderate figure, Fahri 
Korutiirk, a retired former Chief of Navy, as the new president in 1973. 
However, their success was owed to the cooperation of the AP with the 
interim governments and to its full support of constitutional amendments.'!™ 

The General Command of the Gendarmerie. The JGK operates formally 
under the Ministry of Interior outside that of the police force and lies outside 
the urban boundaries. However, in practice, it operated under the command 
of the General Staff and was loyal to the military instead of to the governors 
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and heads of districts while performing public-order duties. From the 1960s 
onwards, the gendarmerie was upgraded from divisions in the 1950s to 
brigades and then to army corps. 

In the category of intelligence gathering, the lack of a legal base of opera- 
tions for the MEH was an impediment to intelligence activities. With the 
establishment of the MIT under the Prime Ministry in 1965, it gained legal 
status. All the undersecretaries of the MIT were members of the military until 
1992. In these two decades, the leadership of the MIT continued to play an 
active role in Counterguerrilla activities and operations. Although the MIT is 
directly attached to the prime minister, they were so loyal to the military that 
they did not notify the prime ministers of the military’s plan to stage a coup 
in 1980.!7° The lack of democratic accountability of the intelligence gathering 
community grew in tandem with the increase in the covert operations of the 
deep state. The military’s autonomy in this category increased from high to 
very high in this period. 

In the category of judicial prosecution, the 1961 constitution provides 
insights. The constitution contained a provision on the establishment of military 
courts. The independence and impartiality of judges were violated; since the 
Ministry of National Defense had the power of abolishing and amending 
military courts, it also had oversight over the military judges, such as sus- 
pension, disciplinary punishments, retirement, appointment and relocation. 
Their promotion was left to the discretion of the administration, according to 
an administrative record method. Moreover, the presence of officers as mem- 
bers in the military courts harmed the principle of fair trial. In other words, 
this violated the natural judge principle.!7! 

The level of autonomy increased to very high due to the heightened impu- 
nity of autocratic cliques in the 1970s. Most of the massacres, assassinations, 
and murders remain, to date, unknown-assailant murders. The perpetrators 
were generally not brought to justice; and when they were subject to trial, they 
were mostly released; when they were convicted they escaped from prison, as 
in the case of Agca and Kirci. The “modern bandits” became the “chiefs” of 
the ultra-nationalist circles, like Cath. The overall autonomy level in the 
political-judicial sphere remained high. 
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5 The rise, decline and restoration 
of the deep state 


The rise of state-banditry relations 


This section traces the first part of the negative feedback mechanism that 
began after the 1980 coup and ended with the 1997 coup by memorandum, 
and which rose again as an equilibrium restoring the deep state. It covers the 
1980s, which were marked by the rise of the deep state in the context of 
the transition to a liberal economy; the next section covers the 1990s when the 
deep state was transformed into “the state” in the context of low-intensity 
warfare and the transition to a neo-liberal economy after 1989. First, this 
section analyzes the 1982 Constitution and the consequences of the coup for 
the party system. Second, it examines the increasing returns mechanism with 
respect to the military-industrial complex that gathered pace after the transi- 
tion to economic liberalism. It also elaborates the parallel redemocratization 
and liberalization, and the impact of these transitions on cleavages. Third, this 
section claims that the “modern bandits” were upgraded in the service of the 
state and deeper involved in organized crime. Furthermore, it contends that the 
Kurdish question paved the way for the emergence of new autocratic cliques 
for state consolidation. Finally, it starts to explore the cyclical process that 
began to reproduce organized crime and low-intensity conflict in this decade. 

During the “interim period” between 1980 and 1983, the MGK cabinet 
immediately struck at civil rights. The military tribunals of the junta punished 
both the left and right with heavy sentences. 650,000 people were detained 
and tortured; 171 people died from torture; 230,000 were tried; 7,000 people 
were tried with capital punishment, 108 prisoners condemned to death penalty, 
and 50 people were hanged; 30,000 fled the country; 14,000 were excluded 
from citizenship. A total of 1,683,000 people were blacklisted.! Military tutelage 
stripped politics from the dimensions of accountability and representation. 
Furthermore, the political sphere was deprived of debate and contestation. 
The 1982 Constitution was made by an assembly, as was the 1961 constitu- 
tion; unlike the 1960 assembly, whose members were elected on a limited 
basis, the members of the assembly in 1982 were appointed. 

The 1982 Constitution extended the Janus-headed feature of state institu- 
tions by further strengthening the MGK at the expense of the legislative and 
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executive branches; the president’s veto powers also controlled the parliament. 
The president presided over the executive organ. The wide-ranging rights and 
duties of the president were excluded from judicial control. The legal compe- 
tences of the president empowered the executive organ to exert leverage over 
the judiciary and jeopardized its independence. State Security Courts (DGM) 
with military members extended the Janus-headed judiciary. DGM were 
supervised by the Supreme Council of Judges and Public Prosecutors 
(HSYK). HSYK and the members of the Court of Appeals were appointed by 
the president.” 

The 1982 Constitution and the Law on Political Parties deepened perverse 
institutionalization. Repeated military interventions led to low-level institu- 
tionalization of the party system. The waning ties between the parties and the 
voters, as well as the organizational strength of parties, strengthened person- 
alism and unentrenched power of the party leaders.* Furthermore, the Law on 
Political Parties tied party institutions to leaders, so that the political arena 
could be more easily controlled. It was compounded by the weakness of 
intermediary social institutions such as associations, trade unions, and pro- 
fessional organizations. Moreover, the coups increased the presence of non- 
political resources (charisma, agrarian clientele, social capital resulting from 
profession or family) of the members of parliament instead of political (party) 
resources.* Politicians focused on the acquisition of state resources. The rela- 
tionship to the party became the main determinant for the role orientation 
among Turkish parliamentarians and the actualization of resources at their 
disposal.* Personalistic and informal relations to party leaders replaced the 
importance of party identification. In the intra-party interaction of members of 
the parliament, the preponderance of patronage rose in contrast to ideological 
distinction.® 

The MGK cabinet closed all political parties and banned their leaders — 
Ecevit, Demirel, Erbakan, and Tiirkes — from active politics until 1987. The 
military allowed only three newly established parties in the elections of 1983. 
To the surprise of the generals, the ANAP led by Ozal, a former bureaucrat 
of the MGK cabinet, who pursued a program of free market economy, won 
the elections with 45 percent of the vote instead of the military-backed party 
Nationalist Democracy Party (MDP) with around 18 percent. The center-left 
Peoples’ Party (HP) gathered 30 percent of the votes. Scholars find the center- 
periphery and left-right divide not relevant for placing the position of the 
ANAP in the party system; instead, it is called a centrist and moderate catch- 
all party, which could absorb the anti-systemic votes of the far-right MHP and 
the Islamist MSP and implement market liberalization policies.’ 

Due to its nature as a coalition party and the repressive measures of the 
coup, the ANAP could break the power of the CHP and AP (the heir of DP), 
which had made up the governments since the 1950s. Contrary to the desires 
of the military, the re-emergence of the pre-1980 political parties after the 
national referendum allowed for the return of the old leadership to politics in 
1987. Despite their return, the ANAP preserved its power in the 1987 elections. 
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It formed the governments from 1983 to 1991. Despite the decrease of its 
votes to 36 percent in the 1987 elections, the ANAP gained more seats in the 
parliament and formed a single-party government, since a change in electoral 
law lessened the size of the constituencies. The share of the strongest party 
could expand its parliamentary seats.® 

The 1980 coup triggered a further fragmentation. The CHP’s legacy in the 
left-of-center was represented by the Social Democrat Peoples’ Party (SHP 
led by Erdal Indnii, the son of the late Ismet In6nii) as well as by the 
Democratic Left Party (DSP led by Biilent Ecevit after 1987). The main dif- 
ference between these parties was the social democratic approach of the SHP 
to the Kurdish question based on civil and political rights, whereas the DSP 
saw the question as a matter of socio-economic inequality. However, this 
aspect lost its relevance in 1989, when Kurdish parliamentarians were ousted 
from the party. The DYP led by Demirel succeeded the AP and competed with 
the ANAP for center-right votes. Due to the 10 percent electoral threshold, 
the fragmentation of votes compared to the fragmentation of parliamentary 
seats increased. In 1983, three parties were able to gain parliamentary seats, 
while the effective number of parties was only 2.5; in 1987, five parties entered 
the parliament and the effective number of parties rose to 3.5; fractionaliza- 
tion of votes rose from 0.66 to 0.75. Ozbudun excludes this period from the 
volatility index, since the military’s intervention in the party system hinders 
an accurate estimation. As a corollary to that, lower polarization can mainly 
be traced back to the effects of the coup.’ 

How were the state-society relations shaped in economic terms? Ayse 
Bu§gra refers to Polanyi’s three allocation modes — exchange, reciprocity, and 
redistribution — to clarify state-economy-society relations in Turkey. Accord- 
ing to Polanyi, the transition from the mode of reciprocity to redistribution 
implies two possibilities for state-society relations: the state might be for- 
malized as an impersonal reflection of solidarity and generosity in the form of 
a welfare state, a certain type of redistribution by the state; the other possi- 
bility of state-society relations would be the state turning to a hub of informal 
relations based on particularistic interests.'° In its essence, the Turkish étatism 
never worked according to the principle of redistribution. State-citizenship 
relations were not formalized according to the reciprocity principle as in a 
Keynesian state; instead, personal/particularistic relationships, such as kinship 
and political ties, have been important. 

The lack of a reciprocity principle in state-society relations had repercussions 
in the increasing particularistic relationships after the transition to democracy 
in tandem with the liberal economy in 1983. The liberal phase began without 
contestants, since the 1980 coup destroyed the labor unions and their cor- 
poratist networks with political parties. Political and economic rent-seeking 
coalitions between the business sector, the state bureaucracy, and the military 
were the distinguishing element of the Turkish liberalization experience.'! As 
Akca aptly puts it, the established organic ties of the military with business 
and political elites increased the identification of the officers with the 
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upper-middle class. Due to their share in the economy, the military took sides 
in economic conflicts and joined with the upper-class bourgeoisie. !* 

In the context of mercantilist militarism epitomized by OYAK, the mili- 
tary-industrial complex combined the joint capital of the TSK as a collective 
shareholder, the higher echelon of civilian bureaucratic elites and the business 
elites.'? Due to the increasing returns mechanism underlying the special status 
of OYAK, this military enterprise ranked among the five largest holdings in 
Turkey, since it profited from the privatization of state-owned enterprises and 
enjoyed privileges ranging from special provisions and low interest rate credits 
to tax exemptions. It oversaw subsidiaries unrelated to security such as auto- 
motive, finance, energy, mining, construction, food, transportation logistics, 
tourism, and IT. OYAK’s unmatched economic reach and political influence 
were telling facts about the difference in rhetoric concerning the military’s 
“above-classes and above-politics” nature and the unpalatable reality. '4 

The Foundation for Strengthening the Turkish Armed Forces (TSKGV), 
with shares in thirty companies in defense industry, was established in 1987 as 
a sister organization of OYAK. Like OYAK, the TSKGV enjoyed exemption 
and privileges. With the TSKGV, the economy was militarized; joint ventures 
of OYAK and TSKGV blurred the distinction between public and private 
sector. This also largely hindered a non-committal bureaucracy.!° Above all, 
the moral hazard issue related to OYAK’s access to classified economic decisions 
directly through the MGK has not been subject to public debate. !® 

During the ANAP governments of the 1980s, patronage mostly worked to 
the benefit of OYAK and its sister corporations, and the Istanbul oligarchy 
based on family business of Koc, Sabanci, and Eczacibasi. The government 
established organic ties with TUSIAD.!” Trade liberalization and deregula- 
tion targeted export-led growth, and fiscal austerity measures were imple- 
mented through cuts in public spending and the introduction of Value Added 
Tax in 1985. Redistribution through paternalistic patronage deprived the 
bourgeoisie of a solid basis for autonomy.!® Patronage instruments included 
widespread tax rebates to exporters, cheap credit to investors in tourism and 
real estate, and the privatization of state-owned enterprises to favorites on 
particularistic terms. In this context, the underground economy that could not 
afford to enter into market relations was incorporated through gangs.!° 

This era deepened the distributional deterioration and regional inequalities 
that became a source of economic impasse in the 1990s. Ozal used real wages 
and high inflation taxation as tools for liberalization. The so-called “Anatolian 
tigers” emanated from the pressure on real wages and the rise of unemploy- 
ment increased the employment of unskilled, unorganized labor force of 
the urban poor in Anatolian towns. These mostly refer to small size, family 
enterprises with less than ten workers recruited from the urban poor. Ozal 
supported the productive and investment capacity of the Anatolian capital 
with minimal subsidies. They made up 35 percent of the total manufacturing 
employment and 6 percent of the total value added.”° Small-sized firms are 
an indicator of a high rate of labor without insurance. The breakdown of 
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agricultural employment was high; the ratio of paid labor to the ratio of 
freelancers and unpaid family labor was low. These account for economic 
growth despite macroeconomic instability. With their Islamic business ethics 
and anti-Western rhetoric in favor of a “just order”, they became the backbone 
of the social base of the Islamist RP.?! 

The state consolidated by upgrading the “modern bandits” in the service of 
the state. Here, the correlation between the rise of corruption, drug trafficking, 
and political terror is explored. In the 1980s, the Secret Army for the Lib- 
eration of Armenia (ASALA) organized the assassinations of Turkish diplomats 
in foreign countries. Ozal allowed the Turkish force commanders to imple- 
ment joint secret operations of the gendarmerie, police and MIT cadres 
against the ASALA, since he was impressed by the operations of the CIA in 
South America and the MOSSAD (Israeli Institute for Intelligence and Special 
Operations) in the Middle East. The state subcontracted prominent ultra- 
nationalist mafia bosses and gunmen from the 1970s that were recruited from 
Gray Wolves, such as Abdullah Cath, Turgay Marasli, Oral Celik, and Hadi 
Ozcan. Protected by the shield of impunity, these gunmen were later deeply 
involved in the lucrative drug business.?7 

Turkey’s role in drug trafficking dates back to the early nineteenth century, 
when the Ottoman Empire was one of the main producers of opium in the 
“Golden Triangle” together with China and America. Two-thirds of the opium 
in the US originated from the Ottoman Empire in the end of the nineteenth 
century. The narcotics industry was “nationalized” in the 1920s; the Turkish 
criminal syndicates entered the drug business after the 1931 understanding 
with the US and Britain that allowed the international monitoring of drug 
trafficking.?* Until the agreement with the US in 1971, opium production was 
allowed and controlled by the state. Turkey had been the principal transship- 
ment location for opium/heroin through the “French Connection” that began 
in the 1930s and reached its peak in the late 1960s; according to this scheme, 
until the early 1970s, opium was purchased in Turkey, processed in labora- 
tories operated by Corsicans in Marseilles and smuggled into the US.*4 In the 
1980s, hashish and opium derived from the “Golden Crescent” (Afghanistan- 
Pakistan-Iran) and the “Golden Triangle” (Myanmar-Thailand-Laos) met in 
Turkey; heroin was produced in the illicit laboratories in Van-Hakkari pro- 
vinces in Southeast Turkey.*° The “Balkan Route” crossed Iran, Turkey, and 
the Balkan countries before reaching Europe, albeit this route was occasionally 
diverted through the Mediterranean Sea directly to Italy.*° 

In the 1980s, Abdullah Catli’s international venture with Mehmet Ali Agca 
and Oral Celik demonstrated how the state upgraded “modern bandits” and 
granted impunity to their operations, including drug trafficking. After the 
coup, Catli cooperated with godfathers in Bulgaria. Mumcu points to the 
complicity of the Italian Gladio, mafia, and these three gunmen in the assas- 
sination attempt of the Pope John Paul II in 1981. Cath travelled to the US 
and Latin America for “training” purposes with an infamous leader of the 
Italian Gladio, Stefano della Chiaie.?” His operations against the Armenian 
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community and the ASALA activists in France went parallel to drug traf- 
ficking, as testified by Oral Celik.?* Cath was arrested with heroin in France 
in 1984; he was transferred to Switzerland, where he was charged as a drug 
dealer in 1988 and escaped from prison in 1990. 

The clashes between the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) and the TSK in 
1984, especially the proclamation of a state of emergency in Kurdish populated 
provinces, were a turning point for the rise of the deep state. The economic 
deprivation of East and Southeast Turkey was compounded by the repression 
of Kurdish (and in some provinces Kurdish and Alevite) identity. The pre- 
1980 political parties and organizations that represented these interests were 
suppressed. Due to the exclusion and coercion they faced after each military 
intervention, socialist and communist parties in Turkey gradually became 
“soziale Ghettoparteien”~? that were isolated, anti-system movements with a 
strong ideological orientation. After the 1980 coup, speaking Kurdish in 
private and public and giving children Kurdish names was punishable by law. 
Speaking Kurdish in private was abolished in 1991.°° Political terror, ice. 
“violations of physical or personal integrity rights carried out by a state (or its 
agents)”?! in the form of systematic, grave torture of political Kurdish pris- 
oners, especially in Diyarbakir prison, triggered the assaults of the PKK 
against the TSK in 1984. The fight against poverty in the rising urban squat- 
ters due to migration, specifically “enforced displacement”*? from the Kurdish 
populated provinces, was delegated by the state to charity organizations 
through the Fund for the Encouragement of Social Cooperation and Solidarity, 
to minimal effect.?3 

In the late 1980s, organized crime and low-intensity warfare between the 
TSK and the PKK began to reproduce each other in a cyclical process. 
“Modern bandits” were brought to the service of state consolidation as the 
armed conflict intensified. MIT recruited to the Turkish Gladio mobsters and 
drug traffickers, such as Alaattin Cakici and Tevfik Agansoy, especially 
against the leftist dissidents and Kurdish militants in foreign countries.*4 The 
new autocratic cliques of the deep state, Gendarmerie Intelligence and Anti- 
Terror Organization (JITEM) and village guards, were increasingly involved 
in drug trafficking, money laundering, and “unknown assailant” murders. 
The proclamation of the state of emergency in 1987 was decisive for this 
causal mechanism. The JITEM, whose existence had been denied by the 
General Staff, became the headquarters of the deep state in these provinces.?> 
The village guards had been paid by the state to operate as a paramilitary 
force under the JGK to counter the PKK since 1985. They were involved in 
several crimes ranging from burning and evacuating villages to tortures and 
killings. Some JITEM members began to gather smuggling profits at customs 
of the eastern border.*° 

In the 1980s, a sui generis type of businessmen emerged, whose capital was 
at least partially derived from illegality, specifically from flawed public pro- 
curements, land allocations, no-return credits, drug trafficking, money laun- 
dering, and fictitious exports. This capital accumulation was protected by the 
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ultra-nationalist mafia, whose blackmail potential created a tense relationship 
with these businessmen, who used the Gray Wolves to collect the funds 
appropriated in “pyramidal investing games”.*’ In his attempt to prevent 
organized crime and divert its capital to the state, Ozal threatened to curb the 
mafia if they continue to operate in the illegal realm. After the amnesty law in 
1985, some clan leaders in drug trafficking in the Southeast became “busi- 
nessmen”. For a while, they abandoned skyrocketing profits and were satisfied 
with profits from fictitious exports. They took export credits from public 
banks on favorable conditions. Most of these exports were never realized and 
the credits were not returned. Fictitious exports were also used for money 
laundering due to the allowance of secret accounts.*® 

Ozal initiated reforms during the ANAP governments, such as the accep- 
tance of the individual petition to the European Court of Human Rights 
(ECtHR) before applying for full membership to the European Community in 
1987, around 30 years after the application of Turkey in 1959. Despite Ozal’s 
denial of any international influence, the decision about the individual petition 
to the ECtHR was taken after the resolution of the European Parliament over 
Turkey’s membership. Later, the application was rejected by the European 
Commission. Nevertheless, the human rights policy of Ozal demonstrated a 
shift from the traditional skepticism about the ‘international leverage’, despite 
the arguments that the reservations of Turkey rendered the whole legal 
arrangement dysfunctional.*° In his attempt to find a peaceful solution to the 
Kurdish question, Ozal established the first contacts with the Kurdish leaders 
in northern Iraq, tried to open secret negotiations with the PKK leader Ocalan, 
and pressed for the legalization of the Kurdish language in public. He survived 
an assassination attempt in 1988. The assassin was identified as a commando 
of the Idealist Hearts. The parliamentary investigation commission into the 
case of Kemal Horzum, who was alleged to have defrauded the Emlakbank 
(a public housing credit bank), traced the assassin’s membership to the 
Counterguerilla organization in Afyon, but could not go further and disclose a 
possible network in the court case.*° 

The liberalization of the political arena with the removal of the ban on 
former party leaders in 1987 increased contestation for state resources. The 
second half of the 1980s was marked by the influence of religious orders in 
this contestation. Political Islam filled the gap arising from the repression of 
political parties and interest groups and the destruction of the left. In the 
vacuum of formal channels for articulation of demands for social justice, 
political Islam assumed the role of a power broker. Religious orders were 
active in political parties, government bodies, public services, media, and 
finance capital circles; they occupied a critical role in the electoral fate of the 
center-right ANAP, the DYP, and the Islamist RP. The ANAP gained the 
support of Naksibendi, Siileymanci, and Nurcu orders.*! Their integration 
into capitalism and politics, however, did not provide a threat to the Istanbul 
capital and the secular establishment in this decade. Business elites were also 
supportive of the idea of integrating Islam into official parameters. The 
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ANAP remained in power until 1991; its policies helped to integrate softer 
Islamist and traditional conservative segments into economic liberalism.*” 


Military autonomy (1980-90) 


After the 1980 coup, the term Atatiirkism was preferred by the military 
instead of Kemalism. This period was characterized by polemics between 
“true” and “fake” Atattirkists; even the leadership of political Islam declared 
itself the “true” followers of Atatiirkism.*7 Through the competition for 
ideological championship, the autonomy of the TSK remained very high with 
respect to military doctrine and education, which strengthened the monopoly 
of the military as the bearer and guardian of Atatiirkism. The TSK Internal 
Service Code no. 35 continued to be a legal base for legitimizing putsch 
threat. The levels of autonomy regarding military reform and force levels 
increased from high to very high. The priority of the top brass was not military 
reform; instead, force levels were increased following the dictum that only a 
large military is capable of a successful putsch. The General Staff had com- 
plete autonomy over junior level personnel decisions. In the professional 
sphere, the level military autonomy remained very high. 

In the professional-political sphere, the centralization of military authority 
increased the autonomy with respect to the organization of defense from high 
to very high. After the 1980 coup, the military hierarchy centralized the chain 
of command to a great extent. In countries with civilian supremacy, the 
General Staff functions merely as a coordinator. The coup brought all mili- 
tary forces’ commands under the control of the General Staff, which cen- 
tralized military authority under one institution and tied the line of authority 
to the apex of the TSK. Each of these forces was subordinated to the General 
Staff. Moreover, the chief of staff continued to be accountable to the prime 
minister rather than to the minister of national defense. 

Although the 1982 Constitution stated that the chief of staff can be elected 
from among all force commanders, the tradition is that the chief of staff is 
appointed from the land forces. The former Chief of Staff Necdet Urug, 
supported by a junta, wanted to appoint Necdet Oztorun in 1987 and to 
determine the future chiefs of staff until 2000. Ozal intervened and appointed 
his candidate, Necip Torumtay, as the chief of staff according to traditions 
and formal rules in 1987, but this appointment complied with the will of 
Kenan Evren, the leader of the 1980 coup and the then President. Thus, 
Ozal prevented the plans of the junta within the military with the con- 
firmation of Evren.*+ From the 1980s onwards, the overcrowded pool of 
generals added to the hierarchy of the military and the General Staff was 
endowed with extreme powers. Normally, the higher an officer climbs in the 
hierarchy, the number of staff occupying these posts decreases. On the con- 
trary, the general cadres in Turkey rose exponentially after the 1980 coup. In 
particular, the number of colonels rose, since lieutenants who were upgraded 
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to colonels were not retired after eight years service. The level of autonomy in 
senior promotions increased from high to very high. 

The veil of secrecy over military budgets was fortified with extra-budgetary 
funds that were not included in the calculations of the state budget allocated 
to defense. In 1986, the Defense Industry Support Fund (SSDF) was formed 
a primary extra-budgetary fund that concealed the scale of rent distribution. 
This fund collected levies from earned income, cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, 
fuel, and bank interest earning collection, a share of the payments for exemption 
of military service. Between 1987 and 2000, defense budget covered 86 per- 
cent of overall defense expenditure, while the SSDF covered 14 percent of this 
spending. With respect to armaments, the defense budget covered 54 percent 
of expenditure, whereas the SSDF covered 44 percent of it.4° 

According to official figures, which exclude extra-budgetary funds, the per- 
centage of military spending in the consolidated annual budget decreased 
gradually from 17.2 percent in 1980 to 13.5 percent in 1992. However, taking 
into consideration the fact that the majority of budgetary sources were spent 
to pay off interest on the debt, it would be more realistic to observe the dis- 
tribution of public resources after the realization of debt repayment. In other 
words, the primary budget (which reveals the amount of public funds after 
the interest payment is deducted) is a better source of information than the 
consolidated budget. According to the primary budget, military spending 
percentages were 17.7 percent in 1980, and 16.5 percent in 1992.4° The SIPRI 
records point to an increase in military expenditure from 2.2 percent to 2.6 
percent of GDP from the declaration of state of emergency in 1987 to 1990.47 
Because of the new methods of rent distribution and the secrecy in military 
budgets, the level of the military autonomy in military budgets rose from high 
to very high in this decade. 

According to SIPRI, Turkey was not on the top 20 arms importer list between 
1982 and 1987.48 However, after the declaration of a state of emergency in 1987, 
Turkey ranked among the top 5 arms importers globally.*? Between 1986 and 
1990, the military spending on arms purchases led to a considerable rise in 
the budget deficit, which amounted to an increase varying from 18 percent to 
26 percent of the deficit.*° 

The Defense Industry Undersecretariat was founded in 1985 within the 
Ministry of Defense with the aim of creating a defense industry infrastructure 
in Turkey. The Undersecretariat for Defense Industry, headed by a civilian, 
managed the defense industry; the Undersecretariat of the Ministry of 
Defense, headed by a general, was responsible for arms procurement. Never- 
theless, the lack of civilian democratic oversight undermined the principles of 
transparency and accountability. The role of the armed forces as both arms 
user and buyer had many drawbacks, since civilian authorities were excluded 
from decisions about arms imports and the oversight of these expenses.°! Due 
to the lack of civilian oversight and the rising burden on the budget produced 
by arms purchases, the level of autonomy in arms production and procurement 
reached its highest level. 
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In the political-judicial sphere, the level of autonomy in determining inter- 
nal security remained very high and increased slightly. The estimation of the 
autonomy level in internal security is based on the analysis of the National 
Security Council, the post of president, and the gendarmerie. Since its incep- 
tion after the 1960 coup, each military intervention promoted the status of the 
MGK. After the 1980 coup, it symbolized a Janus-headed executive and leg- 
islative, united in a single hand.*? After the 1980 coup, the MGK evolved into 
a body where force commanders and the chief of staff met with the prime 
minister and some other ministers under the chairmanship of the president. 
According to the MGK Law, their views should have had prior consideration 
in the Council of Ministers in “formulating, determining and implementing the 
national security policy” that practically entailed a// policy arenas. National 
security was defined as “the protection of the state’s constitutional order, 
national existence and integrity and all of its political, social, cultural and 
economic interests and its treaty rights in the international arena against all 
the threats both internal and external.”>? 

Through a secret regulation of the MGK Secretariat-General, the military 
was empowered to define national security and set the agenda in practically 
all policy issues through the National Security Policy Document that had 
been dubbed the “secret constitution”; to monopolize the management of 
(non)classified information flow; to send delegates to parliamentary commis- 
sions; and to coordinate and monitor policy implementation in the ministries 
and public institutions.°* According to the only official source of information 
on this document, the Frequently Asked Questions link of the MGK Secre- 
tariat-General’s official website, this document is a classified document of the 
Council of Ministers, which is prepared by the Secretariat-General in coordi- 
nation with the related ministries, institutions and organizations, then drafted 
for submission to the MGK. In practice, the document that was prepared by 
the General Staff and the MGK was approved verbatim by the Council of 
Ministers. National security policy is “determined by the Council of Ministers, 
within the views put forth by the National Security Council.”°> The General 
Secretariat of the MGK authority to intervene was not limited to executive 
and administrative organs, but extended to legislative bodies as well, via the 
presence of General Secretariat members in parliamentary commissions and 
in budgetary planning processes. 

The Presidency. The president’s key jurisdiction in the legislation, execution 
and judiciary made the Turkish political system a de facto semi-presidential 
system. The president played an important role in appointing members of the 
higher judiciary, who functioned as an “unarmed pillar” of the September 12 
regime. Presidents were either former generals or civilians who would not 
attempt to challenge the military’s political priorities.°° Up until 1989, the 
post of the president was held either by a former chief of staff or a force 
commander. 

The General Command of the Gendarmerie. The basic law concerning JGK 
was the Law on the Establishment, Duties and Jurisdiction of Gendarmerie, 
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put into effect by the parliament in 1983. According to this law, JGK functions 
were listed under civil, judicial, military and other functions conferred to it by 
other laws and regulations. Formally, the JGK was a paramilitary security 
force subordinated to the Ministry of Internal Affairs in its law enforcement 
functions across 91 percent of Turkish territory.°’ However, it was sub- 
ordinated under the command of the General Staff and has militarized inter- 
nal security by occasionally violating the police force’s jurisdiction and the 
urban boundaries. With the start of the clashes between the PKK and the 
TSK, the gendarmerie assumed more powers, since the clashes happened in 
provinces within the realm of the gendarmerie. 

The level of autonomy in intelligence gathering remained very high. The 
military’s influence on intelligence gathering was unquestionable. None of the 
appointed undersecretaries of the MIT until 1992 were civilians. Mostly, they 
were appointed before their retirement from the TSK. The security and 
intelligence world was in conflict between 1985 and 1996. The Susurluk report 
by the former chief of the Prime Ministry Inspection Committee highlighted 
the belligerence between two Mehmets, the MIT chief Mehmet Eymiir and 
the Chief of the Directorate General of Security, the high command of the 
police, Mehmet Agar, who became the minister of internal affairs in 1996. 
Both the Police Force’s Intelligence Unit and MIT performed frequent mutual 
technical stakeouts.*® 

Nonetheless, this internal power struggle did not jeopardize the impunity of 
the autocratic cliques. Eymiir leaked the first MIT report in 1987 to the 
press,°? which alleged that Mehmet Agar was involved in corrupt practices, 
with Nuri Giindes from the MIT, and Unal Erkan, who was later appointed 
as the Governor of the State of Emergency Region. Eymitir and his mentor 
Hiram Abas were forced to assume passive duties in 1988. Hiram Abas, who 
implemented the Counterguerilla activities in the 1970s, worked in the 1980s 
in a firm that was a representative of US arms exporters. He died in an 
unknown assailant murder in 1990. 

The very diffuse formulation of article 145 of the 1982 Constitution 
widened the jurisdiction of the military courts to a// offenses committed by 
military personnel, including the gendarmerie. Moreover, the lack of a defi- 
nition of military crime in the Military Penal Code allowed the span of 
authority of military courts to encompass common offenses as well. With 
respect to common offenses, the natural judge principle was violated by the 
provision that no military men can be brought to a civilian court. Moreover, 
this principle was also violated for civilians, since civilians were brought to 
military courts for offenses such as making propaganda against the military 
service. In general, the independence and impartiality of military judges is 
highly disputed, as they are answerable to commanders who affect their pro- 
motion and appointment. Furthermore, military judges are exposed to poli- 
tical manipulations, as these judges are reviewed by a committee attached to 
the Ministry of National Defense, which is entitled to administer disciplinary 
punishment.®! The level of autonomy in judicial prosecution remained very 
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high and slightly increased in this decade. The overall autonomy in the 
political-judicial sphere was very high. 


The transformation of the deep state into the state (1990-2000) 


This section traces the transformation of the deep state into the state, i.e. the 
emergence of the informal state, hence, the shift of the state to the boundary 
between democracy and autocracy, where the difference between an author- 
itarian regime and defective democracy is nominal. The negative feedback 
mechanism until 1997 is explored by referring to the cleavages and voter 
alignments, the recurring economic crises and high-level corruption in the 
context of the transition to neo-liberal capitalism after 1989. The increasing 
returns mechanism accounts for the rising economic power of the military- 
industrial complex. It demonstrates that the modern bandits of the deep state 
reinforced the cyclical process. Organized crime and armed conflict repro- 
duced each other in the context of the symbiotic relationship between the 
Kurdish question and the deep state. It studies the interaction effects between 
armed conflict, rampant drug trafficking, political terror, and corruption. 

The party system in the 1990s reflected the resilience of center-periphery 
cleavage and the particular salience of secular-religious cleavage and the 
ethnic cleavage in the periphery.°* Secular-religious and ethnic-linguistic fault 
lines had more impact on voter alignments than economic, worker-owner 
cleavages. In the center, the CHP (reestablished in 1992 under the leadership 
of Deniz Baykal) shifted from the left-of-center to a militantly secular, statist, 
and nationalist position. The far right MHP was placed here in the center due 
to its commitment to Turkish nationalism, although conservative rural and 
lower middle classes constituted the social base of its voters. The Islamist RP, 
a successor to the MSP and pro-Kurdish parties in the periphery represented 
the religious and ethnic Kurdish sides of the fault lines. The major center- 
right parties of the 1980s, the DYP and the ANAP continued their electoral 
competition; however, as they were deeper involved in corruption, their power 
was undermined by the pro-Kurdish and Islamist forces, which would become 
the main target of the deep state. 

Cross-cutting of cleavages reinforced polarization in the party system. The 
urban-rural divide overlapped with the ethnic Kurdish divide due to the power 
of the state-controlled Istanbul capital and the uneven economic development 
and neglect of the Kurdish-populated areas in the East of Euphrates. More- 
over, the secular-religious divide overlapped with the sectarian Sunnite-Alevite 
divide. Political Islam was perceived as a threat to the heterodox Alevite 
community, which believes in a Sufi interpretation of Islam and constitutes a 
minority dispersed in several cities and provinces of Turkey. In order to pro- 
tect themselves from the Sunni majority, they sought protection in secularism 
and aligned their votes mainly for the CHP and its successor parties until the 
mid-1990s. The Sunni-Alevite divide was deepened by the anti-Alevite pro- 
paganda of the Islamist RP and the far-right MHP in their electoral 
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competition in Central Anatolia. After the 1993 Madimak massacre of Ale- 
vites under the DYP-SHP coalition government (1993-95), led by Minister 
Ciller, the Alevites’ votes split mainly among the CHP and the DSP.? 

In the setting of perverse institutionalization, the deep state could punish 
the pro-Kurdish parties of the periphery. Party bans and the 10 percent elec- 
toral threshold led to serious discrimination in the election system: the Party 
of People’s Labor (HEP (1990-93)), the Democracy Party (DEP (1991—94)), 
the Party of People’s Democracy (HADEP (1994-2003)), the Democratic 
People’s Party (DEHAP (1997—2005)), and the Democratic Society Party 
(DTP (2005-9)). Leyla Zana and four other Kurdish members of the parlia- 
ment who were elected to the parliament in 1991 from the SHP led by Erdal 
Inénii were imprisoned due to Zana’s speech in Kurdish at the opening of the 
parliament. It must be noted that the votes of Kurds were not based mainly 
on ethnical motives. After the SHP merged with the CHP in 1995, the votes 
of Kurds diverted away from the SHP to the RP and pro-Kurdish parties. The 
DYP also claimed its share of votes in the heavily Kurdish-populated pro- 
vinces thanks to tribally mobilized bloc voting sponsored by autocratic cli- 
ques, village guard clans that were provided with money and weapons by 
the state.°4 

Operation Gladio in the NATO member states was dissolved in the altered 
strategic and political post-Cold War universe of the 1990s. By contrast, in 
Turkey, the deep state became the state, especially during the term of the 
leader of the DYP, Tansu Ciller, as prime minister between 1993 and 1996. 
The Kurdish question was involved in a symbiotic relationship with the deep 
state as military autonomy escalated in tandem with the emerging hegemony 
of Kemalism. In the 1990s, the rising tide of political Islam, the changing 
tone of the PKK’s belligerence in favor of secession, the first Gulf War, and the 
new global order in the post-Cold War era provided a conjuncture of threats 
which were countered by the restoration of Kemalism as Atatiirkism, which pro- 
pelled the personality cult of Atatiirk to an overarching symbol of state-induced 
modernization and for the first time upgraded Kemalism as the prime ideo- 
logical signifier of a nationwide political program.® Furthermore, the TSK’s 
status as NATO’s second largest standing army after the US granted critical 
tangible support. The 1997 coup (called the February 28 Process) confirmed 
the hegemony of Kemalism and banned the political party, which was the 
prime representative of political Islam. 

In order to grasp the transformation of the deep state into the state in the 
1990s, the neo-liberal transition in Turkey needs to be elaborated in detail. In 
the times of “Keynesian consensus” of the 1960s and 1970s, economic stability 
was achieved through exchange rate policies based on trade figures of goods 
and services. In the 1980s, international capital accumulation was based on 
the fluidity of finance capital. Short-term, speculative capital flows mostly 
determined the integration of the economies into global markets. Therefore, 
the IMF policies changed to stable exchange rate policies for increasing capital 
fluidity and for ensuring the profitability and stability of finance capital. 
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Unlike the former allocation mode involving production and trade, thereby 
including the dimension of reciprocity and redistribution, finance capital 
was dissociated from social bonds, as it is only related to the dimension of 
exchange. 

The transformation from state capitalism to neo-liberal capitalism in 
Turkey began with the liberalization of capital transactions and the full con- 
vertibility of the Turkish Lira in 1989. This transformation did not include 
control mechanisms for short-term capital flows and realistic exchange rates. 
The capital accumulation by the banking and financial sectors considerably 
disengaged the economy from production in the post-1989 era in contrast to 
the expected outcome of the stimulation of savings, their channeling to pro- 
ductive investment and the reduction of investment costs. The average share 
of investment in manufacturing industries receded from 40 percent in the 
1970s to 22 percent in 2001. The state regulated income transfer mechanisms 
for the interest of the rentiers at the expense of wage labor and peasants by 
manipulating fiscal debt. In this context, the flexible labor of the Anatolian 
small- and medium-sized enterprises was in line with the new adjustment to 
the global core-periphery model, since they made labor flexible, cheap, and 
unprotected, thereby facilitating the integration of the Anatolian capital to 
global capital. In the 1990s, they provided an economic power base for the 
Islamist RP.°’ 

The vicious cycle of the growth-instability crisis behind the 1994, 1999, and 
2001 economic crises was mainly a result of the weak financial sectors that 
could not bear the burden of being a mediator in transactions. Similar prime 
movers caused the crises in Mexico and Turkey in 1994, and then expanded to 
Argentina, Brazil, Russia, Thailand, and the Philippines. First, flexible exchange 
rates were introduced, followed by the overvaluation of the national currency 
in the speculative, excessively large and liquid foreign exchange markets; 
concomitantly, excessive short-term financial capital inflow flooded the 
national currency market with foreign exchange; the appreciation of national 
currency decreased exports and increased the appeal of imports; and this 
caused an increase in current accounts deficit. The crisis reached its peak as 
the excessive short-term financial capital inflow left the country abruptly and 
led to the sudden devaluation of the national currency.®® 

The significance of financial activities for the real economy rose because 
public sector borrowing suddenly increased due to the disappearance of pos- 
sibilities for public disposable income, or the part of the money the govern- 
ment could spend, except the money which it spent on taxes, food and other 
basic needs. Due to populist policies in civil servant salary payments and 
transfer expenditures, public disposable income declined to 45 percent in real 
terms between 1990 and 1996.° Finances became subordinated to the exter- 
nal asset markets of “casino capitalism”,’” based on speculative gains derived 
from “hot money”. Hot money partially stemmed from organized crime 
and injected into the financial system. In the fight against the PKK, the 
autocratic cliques of the deep state were involved in organized crime and 
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heightened state terror. The following elaborates on the cyclical process that 
comprises the reproduction of organized crime and armed conflict. It 
demonstrates that the modern bandits of the deep state expanded the cyclical 
process in the context of the Kurdish question in the 1990s. 

The United Nations Office for Drug Control and Crime Prevention reports 
that, globally, Turkey ranked as the third country in the seizure of heroin 
between 1987 and 1997; the first was Pakistan, followed by China.’! In the 
1980s and 1990s, the highest amounts of heroin in Europe were seized in 
Turkey.’* Over these ten years, the upward trend in the illicit production of 
opium in Afghanistan continued; as a corollary to that, especially after 1995, 
dramatically rising volumes of heroin/morphine were seized in Iran and 
Turkey.’? In 1999, Turkey ranked fourth with 8 percent in heroin/morphine 
seizures, following Iran (47 percent), China (9 percent), and Pakistan (8 per- 
cent).’4 The heroin wholesale trade in Western Europe was controlled by 
Turkish/Kurdish groups, though Albanian groups (in Kosovo, Macedonia, 
and Albania) obtained significant market share in some countries in the late 
1990s.7> The informal economy constituted about the half of the Turkish 
economy, 40 percent of which was comprised of smuggling. In 1998, the state 
budget amounted to 62 billion dollars, the foreign payments deficit to 19 billion 
dollars, and foreign exchange reserves in the Turkish Central Bank to 21 billion 
dollars. The drug profit, however, was 70 billion dollars, half of which remained 
in Turkey.’° 

According to the Geopolitical Narcotics Monitor, which consulted both the 
European Union and the United Nations, the village guard clan families and 
ultra-nationalists in the drugs business were protected by the highest autho- 
rities in Turkey. Heroin was produced in the state of emergency area, which 
was strictly controlled by thousands of soldiers and policemen. Moreover, a 
part of the total amount of the seized heroin was unrecorded. A Monitor 
official maintained that the money from these seized narcotics was given to 
“the unofficial militia fighting the PKK”.’””? Then Deputy Secretary of the 
British Home Office, Tom Sackville, clatmed that more than 80 percent of the 
heroin seized in Britain originated from Turkey and narcotics operations 
failed because of the Turkish authorities. Rolf Schwalbe, a judge of the 
Frankfurt state court alleged that then Foreign Minister Ciller had personal 
contact with drug smuggling clans.’* In an unknown assailant murder, the 
journalist Ugur Mumcu, who analyzed the links between drug tracking, state, 
and the PKK, was murdered in 1993. 

Special Operations was added to the autocratic cliques in the 1990s. Agar 
was the head of the Directorate General of Security between 1993 and 1995; 
Special Operations Department Presidency was attached to the directorate 
and was intensively employed against the PKK after 1993; Hiiseyin Kocadag 
was a former member of the Special Operations.’”? A mafia boss and casino 
owner, Sami Hostan, testified on the Susurluk incident that Cath introduced 
him to Korkut Eken, a former member of the OHD, Special Forces, and 
MIT.®° Eken and former vice chief of the Special Forces Ibrahim Sahin were 
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sentenced to six years for establishing and leading a gang for criminal pur- 
poses, and Hostan to four years of imprisonment, in 2001. 

JITEM was allegedly responsible for around 5,000 “unknown assailant” 
murders and 1,500 enforced disappearances between 1989 and 2008, includ- 
ing the Kurdish politician Vedat Aydin (1991), the intellectual Musa Anter 
(1992), 75 correspondents and distributors of the pro-Kurdish newspaper 
Ozegtir Giindem (1992-94) and its successors since 1992, Major Cem Ersever 
and Full General Esref Bitlis (1993), and Diyarbakir police chief Gaffar 
Okkan (2001). Moreover, the OHD organized the bombing of the pro-Kurd- 
ish newspaper Ozgiir Ulke (1994) and the assassination of several Kurdish 
businessmen (1993—94).°! The then deputy Prime Minister Ciller defended the 
autocratic cliques in a speech to the parliamentary group of the DYP 
addressing Susurluk in 1996: “Those who shoot bullets or those who are the 
targets of bullets in the name of the state are both honorable. They are 
heroes.”’®? 

The rise of the deep state in the 1990s is confirmed by the Political Terror 
Scale (PTS) that measures the level of political imprisonment, torture, extra- 
judicial killings, and disappearances as major acts of state terror. The PTS is 
based on the coding of the Amnesty International annual reports and the US 
State Department reports on human rights along three dimensions: scope, 
intensity, and range. Scope refers to the type of violence (torture, killing, etc.); 
intensity refers to the frequency of the abuse over a given period; and range 
refers to the portion and segments of the population affected by state vio- 
lence.8> As demonstrated in the figure below, political terror reached a peak 
between 1992 and 1996. In the 1990s, the scale varied mostly between level 5 
and 4. Level 4 refers to the expansion of civil and political rights violations 
to large numbers of population. Human rights violations, such as murders, 
disappearances, and torture affect those who interest themselves in politics. 
Level 5 indicates the expansion of political terror to affect society at large. No 
limits were placed on the means or thoroughness with which the state pursued 
its goals.84 

In the aftermath of the February 28th coup, the ANAP formed a coalition 
party with the DSP and the Democratic Turkey Party in June 1997. The 
Turkbank scandal of November 1998 demonstrated to what extent organized 
crime was connected to top politicians and the banking sector. During the 
process of the privatization of Tirkbank, which had been controlled by the 
treasury after the 1994 economic crisis, Cakic1 made arrangements with 
businessmen (Erol Evcil and, later, Korkmaz Yigit) to threaten those who 
took part in the public tender. When the records of conversations between 
Yigit and Cakici were leaked to the press, a court case about the Tiirkbank 
bid was opened. Evcil and the vice Chief of the MIT’s External Operations 
Department, Yavuz Ata¢ helped Cakici to escape to Greece with the passport 
of a former MIT member Faik Meral and the Schengen visa of the Besiktas 
Soccer Club.8° When Cakici was captured in France in August 1998, he car- 
ried blackmail cassettes of recorded phone conversations with high-ranking 
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Figure 5.1 The level of political terror (1980-2013). The political terror scale (PTS) ranges 
from 0 (least) to 5 (most) “state terror”. Level 3 indicates extensive political 
imprisonment, or a recent history of such imprisonment. Civil and political 
rights violations are widespread. Unlimited detention, with or without a 
trial, for political views is accepted. 

Source: “Political Terror Scale”, www.politicalterrorscale.org/download.php (accessed 

September 5, 2014) 


politicians, such as Minister Eyiip Asik from the ANAP. The so-called “cassette 
wars”, the records of conversations between Evcil and Atac, followed.®® 

Upon the parliament’s vote of no confidence in November 1998, Prime 
Minister Yilmaz and the Minister responsible for the Treasury, Giines Taner, 
who were found at fault in the corruption scandal, resigned from office. A 
parliamentary commission which had investigated the allegations that Yilmaz 
and Asik collaborated with gangs and mafia in the bidding process, and not 
acted against the activities of illegal organizations, decided not to file a law- 
suit with the Supreme State Council (i.e. the Constitutional Court) in this 
case. In 2004, the parliament decided to send the former Prime Minister 
Yilmaz and Taner to the Supreme State Council on allegations of corruption. 
The Council decided that this offence was categorized under “misuse of 
power” instead of “tender-rigging”, and hence fell into the Law of Probation 
for certain offences committed before 1999. The Council did not reach a verdict. 

“Businessmen” laundered money in tourism investments established on the 
land allocated by the state, such as hotels and casinos, which legalized drug 
money. The Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus provided conditions highly 
conducive to money laundering through casinos, offshore banks, restaurants, 
and hotels. In 2004, the US Department of the Treasury blacklisted the First 
Merchant Bank of the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus on the grounds 
of its links with organized crime and laundering criminal proceeds; among 
the shareholders of this bank were Tarik Umit, who was an informant of the 
MIT and a former partner of the mafia boss, Diindar Kilic; Agar was allegedly 
a secret shareholder of this bank.®’ 

The political terror against Kurdish politicians, journalists, and human 
rights defenders went parallel to the rivalry for drug money. In the beginning 
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of the 1990s, PKK friendly Kurdish clans and the Kurdish mafia became 
rivals to the deep state.** In the attempt to clean the market of competition, 
Agar and his team allegedly killed Kurdish “businessmen” during the term of 
Ciller. The mysterious murders started shortly after then Prime Minister Ciller 
said on November 4, 1993: “We have a list of artists and businessmen who 
make payments to the PKK; we will deal with them”.®? Several cliques ran 
protection rackets (in return for the possibility that the names of these busi- 
nessmen might be “erased” from the list). These included Cath, Cakici, and a 
clique related to the MIT and JITEM under Veli Kiiciik, who worked with 
the gunman codenamed “Green” (Yesil), whose real name was purportedly 
Mahmut Yildirim.”° 

The second MIT Report appeared in 1996 — Agar and Cath’s gang was 
alleged to have cooperated with drug traffickers, such as Hursit Han, Nihat 
Buldan, and Sefik Karay from Yiksekova (a town near the Iranian border), 
in a large number of protection rackets. The report claimed that Ciller had 
founded a special organization tied to Agar and administered by Korkut 
Eken; its members were from the police forces, the gendarmerie, Special 
Forces, and the MIT.! Hursit Han stated, in the Parliamentary Susurluk 
Commission hearings, that the gunman code-named Yesil forced him several 
times to pay protection money. The Ziraat Bank Inspection Committee traced 
the transfer of high amounts by Kurdish businessmen to the bank account 
of Yesil.?? The report of a parliamentary investigative committee of three 
CHP parliamentarians, Ercan Karakas, Mahmut Isik, and Mustafa Yildiz on 
unknown assailant murders, and the report of the Prime Ministry Inspection 
Committee on the incidents in Yiiksekova exposed another gang called 
“the Ytiksekova gang” which included several members of special counter- 
insurgency teams and village guard contingents who extorted money through 
kidnapping.”? 

The financial system collapsed in 1994 and 1999 in the context of heigh- 
tened competition for rent-distribution and high-level corruption. Due to the 
lack of transparency in political parties’ finances and the structure of the 
banking system, the illegal capital was partially transferred to investment 
through the privatization of state-owned enterprises.?* The investments were 
directed to industrial (mostly textile) enterprises, then to the media and 
banking sector. In the 1990s, around 80 new private banks emerged in the 
financial sector. Rent-distribution led to high domestic debt due to a cata- 
strophic policy of borrowing. The state borrowed short-term government 
bonds, whose time limit was up to one year, for extremely high real interest 
rates, instead of preferring treasury bills that are limited to longer periods. In 
1998, bonds comprised 50 percent of domestic debt.?> 

Private banks and holdings borrowed in international markets and lent it to 
the state, making profits with 19 percent to 30 percent margins instead of the 
10 percent they would have made if they had lent in international markets. 
The interest rates of the money lent to the state, just about reached the 
amount of the operational profits of private banks. In 1980, total domestic 
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debt amounted to 8,923 billion dollars. Up to 1999, the state paid 116 billion 
dollars and 242 billion dollars to cover the bonds and treasury bills respec- 
tively, including interest payments. Approximately 360 billion dollars payment 
could not cover the original domestic debt of 9 billion dollars; on the con- 
trary, the domestic debt rose to 54 billion dollars.?° The breakdown of interest 
payments with respect to budget expenses rose from 3.5 percent in 1980 to 52 
percent in 2000; the breakdown of interest payments with respect to budget 
revenues rose from 3.5 percent in 1980 to 78 percent in 2000.9’? The annual 
growth of real gross domestic product rose by 3.4 percent in contrast to the 
13 percent growth of the banking sector assets, demonstrating the speculative 
growth in the financial sector in the 1990s.?° 

The 1994 financial crisis illustrates the pattern of growth-instability-crisis 
described above. The Treasury issued high interest bills and government 
bonds, as private commercial banks increased the interest rates in their com- 
petition for savings, and hence the Turkish Lira appreciated. But currency 
appreciation worsened trade imbalances by further weakening Turkish 
exports, which had already diminished after the export incentives ended due 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade regime and the Customs 
Union with the EU. The purchase of foreign bonds by banks led to the dol- 
larization of the economy and devaluated the Lira. Due to a high current 
accounts deficit, high interest rates, and high inflation, the foreign reserves of 
the Central Bank declined, Turkey’s credit rating was lowered, and therefore 
short-term funds left the country. 

The IMF program of 1994 targeted fiscal austerity and regulation of the 
financial sector. However, the rent mechanism was restored later and caused 
another crisis of speculative growth and recession in 1999, in the same vein as 
the 1994 crisis. As the 1994 economic crisis erupted, the executive committees 
began to siphon off the assets of these private banks and invested in other 
sectors.°? Stileyman Demirel’s favourite, Cavit Caglar, who was the minister in 
charge of state banks from 1995 to 1996, founded Interbank and developed it 
into a conglomerate. Media barons and new large industrial conglomerates of 
Dogan holding and later Cem Uzan, an associate of Ahmet Ozal (the son of 
late President Turgut Ozal), were products of the same mechanism. During 
the 1994 crisis, around 60 billion dollars were siphoned off from the registers 
of these banks.!% 

In the context of fierce competition for rent distribution, population 
growth, rapid mobilization, and economic crisis, the party system, especially 
the center-right, fragmented greatly.!°! None of the parliamentary elections in 
1991, 1995, and 1999 could bring about a majority party government. Short- 
term coalition governments destabilized politics. The Islamist RP, which fin- 
ished in first in the 1995 elections, the far-right MHP, which finished second 
in 1999, and the pro-Kurdish parties undermined the dominant role of the 
center-right parties. Fragmentation in the 1990s was caused by the competi- 
tion between parties of similar ideological predispositions. Center-right votes 
were almost equally divided between the DYP and ANAP, while the CHP 
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lost votes to the DSP to the point that, in 1999, it could not meet the 10 
percent threshold. This extremely high threshold, which was introduced after 
the 1980 coup to prevent fragmentation, produced adverse effects. The number 
of parties in the parliament rose tremendously during the legislative session; 
new parties were formed after factional splits and the party switches of 
parliamentarians. !°7 

The center-right competed in their militarist discourse against the pro- 
Kurdish parties. After the 1994 crisis, then Prime Minister Ciller employed a 
conservative strategy of crisis management based on national and religious 
sentiment, fuelled by anti-human rights rhetoric.!°? The dominant con- 
servative discourse in the parliament from the second half of the 1990s to the 
early 2000s had an étatist ideological imprint. It included laicism in public 
life (a ban on head scarf), economized and stereotyped the Kurdish question 
by using the terms underdevelopment and the imperialist conspiracy; it also 
popularized and legitimized the MGK.!%4 

The ANAP, the creator of the urban middle classes and the metropolitan 
poor, could not integrate them into capitalism. Political leaders from all 
ideological convictions promised anti-inflationary reform and a fight against 
corruption; on the other hand, they exploited all the opportunities the 
incumbency offered them.!°° The 1990s witnessed rampant corruption in the 
center-right parties in their competition for rent-distribution. Parliamentary 
investigation commissions were formed to investigate allegations of corrup- 
tion, but these parties covered each other’s corruption scandals. On the basis 
of its findings, a prime minister or a minister could be brought before the 
Constitutional Court that would serve as the Supreme Court, if a minimum 
of 276 deputies out of a total 550 members of the parliament’s general 
assembly voted for it. Investigation committees acquitted the party leaders. 
With the collapse of the DYP-ANAP coalition in June 1996, DYP deputies 
claimed that ANAP leader Yilmaz was responsible for irregularities at 
Emlakbank. Later Yilmaz declared activities during the Ciller period state 
secret and Emlakbank attracted less attention from the DYP. 

Political Islam under Erbakan, the leader of the RP and the National View 
Movement, gained momentum as an answer for the urban conservative 
middle classes and the urban poor to the corruption of the center-right. The 
frustration with the center-right was reflected in the 1995 elections. The RP 
scored the highest votes in the 1995 elections and became the senior partner 
of the coalition government with the DYP in 1996. The RP did not only 
embrace rural, disillusioned traditional segments, but also urban nationalist- 
conservative upwardly mobile segments in developing regions, in which mass 
education and economic development increased the expectations of the urban 
population.!°° The crisis-ridden economy could not meet the urgent needs of 
the young metropolitan poor for identity and economic security. The RP 
molded pragmatism with Islamism. Political Islam, in its most diverse expres- 
sions has been state-friendly. It must be noted that the main feature of Islamist 
platforms has been their emphasis on cultural-moral rhetoric rather than 
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constructing a democratically transformative attitude towards socio-economic 
issues. !°7 

The rise of the RP in the 1990s was also caused by the rise of small- and 
medium-sized private enterprises in provincial towns, represented by the Asso- 
ciation of Independent Industrialists and Businessmen (MUSIAD) and the 
Confederation of Worker’s Union (HAK-IS). The provincial capital that 
flourished during the time of Ozal in the 1980s challenged the Istanbul (and 
Marmara Sea) capital in the mid-1990s. However, as discussed in the former 
section, the provincial capital reflected the solidarity principle — it emphasized 
conservative family and community ties, and it contradicted the formal 
redistribution principle, the protective role of the state towards its citizens.!°8 

Rent-distribution did not slow its pace under the RP-DYP coalition gov- 
ernment in 1996 led by Erbakan. However, both partners of the coalition 
covered up the corruption scandals. During the coalition government, parlia- 
mentary investigation commissions were formed to investigate corruption 
allegations against Ciller in public procurements. The RP and DYP deputies 
voted en bloc in Ciller’s favor. She was also cleared of the charges of another 
commission involving her assets. In return, the DYP cleared the RP in the 
parliamentary investigation of Stileyman Merctimek, who was charged with 
directing donations for Bosnia to the RP. The committee found “an organic 
link” between Merciimek and the RP. This time the DYP members effectively 
saved the RP members from being sent to court.!° 

Since 1995, the Corruption Perception Index (CPI) of Transparency Inter- 
national has supplied scholars an aggregate indicator that ranks countries in 
terms of the degree to which corruption is perceived by business people, 
political analysts and the general public to exist among public officials and 
politicians; put differently, the perceptions of the extent to which public power 
is exercised for both petty and grand forms of private gain, as well as “state 
capture”!!° by elites and private interests. As shown in the figure below, 
Turkey ranked as a highly corrupt country from the mid-1990s to 2002. 

The RP had a staunchly anti-Westernist/anti-capitalist rhetoric before the 
1995 elections, but it must be stressed that the party was severely restricted in 
its actions during the coalition government. Several aspects induced a consider- 
able gap between their discourse and the policies implemented, such as military 
and public pressure, international conjuncture that made the Customs Union 
with the EU profitable for the economic base of the RP and the US’s increased 
role in northern Iraq.''!'! Nonetheless, the RP-DYP government was subject to 
constant pressure from the MGK due to concerns around Islamist reactionism. 

The military intervened although — as will be examined in the next section — 
Janus-headed state institutions secured the decision-making authority in 
the legislative, executive and judicial branches. Although military autonomy 
reached a peak in all spheres, short-lived coalitions, economic downturn, and 
corruption prevented the sustained and effective implementation of the poli- 
cies desired by the military. The 1997 putsch, known as the “February 28th 
Process” overthrew the RP-DYP government led by Erbakan under the 
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Figure 5.2 Turkey’s rank and score in the CPI (1995-2013). The scale ranges from 10 
(highly clean) to 0 (highly corrupt). It must be noted that CPI has covered 
different numbers of countries since 1995. In 1995, it included 41 countries; 
the number increased to 177 countries in 2013. Here, ranks and scores 
are transformed to a 10 point scale. 

Source: Transparency International, “Transparency International Policy and Research 

Surveys and Indices” 


premise of fighting reactionism. It confirmed the hegemony of Kemalism. The 
RP was closed, as was its predecessors from the National View Movement 
and the following Virtue Party (FP (1997—2001)). The negative feedback 
mechanism found its equilibrium and the putsch strengthened the deep state. 

The February 28th Process led to the erosion of the power of the political 
center.!!? It shifted the previous Kemalist code of conduct of state-Islam 
relations based on negotiation and cooptation to a fierce antagonism by call- 
ing the social base of political Islam a danger to internal security; it further 
fragmented the political center and weakened center-right political parties, 
which had traditionally opposed both political Islam and radical secularism. 
All in all, the political center gravitated towards the state after 1997.!!3 The 
putsch was welcomed by “the militarized secular opposition” composed of 
the main opposition CHP and the old parties of the political center which 
had delegated secularism to the state, the former President Ahmet Necdet 
Sezer, high-ranking members of the judiciary and academia, the older middle 
classes, and neo-nationalist NGOs and think-tanks. These circles appeal to an 
Orientalist modernization paradigm, which claims that the intrinsic nature of 
Islam is waging Jihad on all fronts, especially in politics; hence, full-fledged 
democracy in the absence of military tutelage is a dangerous path which 
would unavoidably lead to an anti-Western Islamist takeover.!!4 

The coup was also directed against the new business elite with an Islamic 
pedigree, who promised more state subsidies at the expense of the Istanbul 
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capital. The 1997 putsch reorganized the finance capital in line with the 
interests of the media barons and generals in the executive committees of 
private banks, which were the main sponsors that lent money to the govern- 
ment. In 1999, another economic crisis erupted. The assets of private banks 
were again used for corrupt practices, as they were in the aftermath of the 1994 
crisis. In retrospect, the February 28th Process ended mass protests over the 
Susurluk incident; it firstly veiled the Susurluk scandal, and then it shifted the 
media’s attention away from the insolvency of private banks. The 1997 coup 
by memorandum could not have succeeded in ousting the government with- 
out the support of civil society. The hegemony of Kemalism was confirmed by 
the support of a wide array of organizations ranging from the Turkish 
Industry and Business Association (TUSIAD) to the Confederation of Turk- 
ish Trade Unions (TURK-IS) and the Confederation of Progressive Trade 
Unions in Turkey (DISK). 

The 1999 IMF program brought some state economic enterprises and 
extra-budgetary funds under control. However, the banking regulation and 
anti-inflationary measures were not implemented. The state subvention of pea- 
sants, freelancers, and small- and medium-sized enterprises with low interest rate 
credits were blamed for the bankruptcy of the state. The real reason, however, 
was that the state acted like a money monger to its own institutions.!!> The 
“duty losses” that derived from subventions in reality financed rents that were 
distributed to private banks through domestic debt. Two public banks, Ziraat 
Bank (established to support agricultural sector) and Halkbank (established 
to support small- and medium-sized businesses), remained as the major rent 
distributors. Rent-distribution (or incentive policies) created the so-called 
“unregistered budget costs” that these banks shouldered. These costs arose 
out to tax rebates and exemptions, the transfer of bankrupt private banks to 
the state, and the quasi-fiscal activities of the state-owned enterprises and their 
expenses to cover rents, such as the decrease of interest rates of payments in 
public procurements. In some cases, the state issued bonds and bills to cover 
interest payment of these “unregistered debts” and did not even register them as 
expenses. The government issued treasury bills in order to cover duty losses 
but did not register them as expenses as well. Only if they were paid in cash 
was it obligatory to register these expenses in the budget.!!° 

In order to afford rent distribution, the duty losses were deliberately 
increased through a compensatory interest rate. Rent distribution through 
ever increasing duty losses proceeded as follows. The Treasury was obliged to 
cover the losses made by the subvention of cotton producers by the Ziraat 
Bank. Between 1993-94 the loss was 315 million dollars; the state raised the 
interest rate to 128 percent on the dollar base and used 3 times compensatory 
interest, so that the loss increased 18-fold over the 8 years to 2001; although 
the treasury paid 712 million dollars to cover the 315 million dollars worth of 
debt in 1997, it corresponded to only 51 million dollars of the main debt. The 
debt of the Ziraat Bank rose to 7.4 billion dollars by the end of 1998, corre- 
sponding to 39 percent of the total assets of the bank.!!” Trapped in a vicious 
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cycle of perpetual debt, the government sold more treasury bills and govern- 
ment bonds, so that borrowings were also used in the payment of interest; 
inflation rose and the real interest rates for domestic debts increased further.!!® 

Each crisis bolstered the increasing returns mechanism, which increased the 
profits of the military-industrial complex. OYAK had affiliations with 
domestic and international business groups. Retired generals were transferred 
to high executive positions of large business corporations operating in their 
field of service, or they provided “advisory services” without appearing offi- 
cially on their payroll due to legal restrictions. OYAK profited from the 
maximum levels of rent-distribution. As shown above, the balance sheet and 
the actuarial profits of the military-industrial complex showed a continuous 
rise in the post-1989 era. Between 1961 and 1980, the OYAK Group reached 
15,74 million US dollars average profitability; by 2001, this rose to approxi- 
mately 99 million US dollars. In the neo-liberal era from 1990 to 2001, its 
average balance sheet profit jumped to 165,74 million US dollars, which 
shows that the OYAK Group was one of the main benefactors of the transition 
to a neo-liberal economy.!!? 


Military autonomy (1990-2000) 


The deep state’s rise to the state is correlated here with the highest levels of 
military autonomy. Both the Kurdish question and the rapid rise of the RP 
fuelled the siege paranoia, or Sévres syndrome, which dates back to the partition 
plans of the Western European powers in 1920 and refers to the permanent 
fears that Turkey should be defended against enemies that seek to destroy the 
land.!?° Not coincidentally, both the Kurdish and Islam questions have their 
roots in the foundations of the Republic and were a consequence of political 
decisions of the state elites rather than those of external forces. It must be 
noted, however, that the perception of imminent threat was exacerbated by 
the international dimension of the Kurdish question, covering Syria, Iraq and 
Iran beside the involvement of the US and major European powers in the 
1990s. Nonetheless, in line with raison d’état, the deep state fought strongly 
against “internal enemies”. 

The February 28th Process confirmed the hegemonic power of state ideol- 
ogy in military education and doctrine. The YAS meetings witnessed massive 
dismissals of junior level personnel on the grounds of reactionary activities. It 
is fair to say that the deep state had seriously damaged military professionalism 
as demonstrated by the activities of autocratic cliques in the name of fighting 
terrorism. As NATO declared smart defense, smaller and more effective units 
and common usage of pool of forces as their post-Cold War targets, the 
Second Chief of Staff, Cevik Bir, announced in 1996 the most ambitious 
modernization project dictated by the military. According to this project, in 
the first eight to ten years, 25-30 billion US dollars worth of procurements 
would be realized and would reach 150 billion dollars by 2026.17! 
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In the professional-political sphere, the level of autonomy with respect to 
the organization of defense remained very high; during the 1990s, the military 
hierarchy continued to centralize the chain of command. The subordination 
of the General Staff to their line ministry could not be brought to the agenda. 
The autonomy level in senior promotions remained very high. Top echelons 
of the General Staff during the 1997 coup became subject to prosecution in 
the 2010s. In 2012, the former Deputy Chief of Staff, Cevik Bir, was charged 
with leading the Western Study Group (Bati Calisma Grubu), which allegedly 
conducted profiling activities about journalists, politicians, intellectuals, and 
bureaucrats according to their religious backgrounds during the February 
28th process, and was therefore accused of manipulating and intimidating 
civil society organizations and media organs to pressure the government into 
dissolving itself. Upon the criminal complaint of Bir, Ismail Hakki Karaday1, 
the Chief of Staff during the 1997 coup, gave his testimony as a suspect in 
2013.12 

Despite rampant recession and devaluation, the military resisted reducing 
defense spending on the grounds of imminent internal threat. The budgetary 
allocations to defense ranked first in the state budget, followed by the alloca- 
tions to education and health. The ratio of the military expenditure to the 
GDP (in Turkish Lira) rose steadily from 2.6 percent in 1990, to 3.3. percent 
in 1998, and to 4 percent in 1999.!73 The modernization project that amoun- 
ted to 150 billion dollars in 30 years did not materialize due to economic 
instability, but the capacity of the military to reserve a considerable amount 
of state resources was enhanced by the 1997 putsch. The veil of secrecy over 
military spending had high socio-economic costs. Scholars have found a high 
correlation between defense spending and inequality, especially in the 1990s, 
and have emphasized the detrimental effects of military spending on budget 
deficits and income distribution.'*4 The level of autonomy in this category 
reached its peak due to the power of the military in increasing military budgets 
despite recurring economic crises. 

According to SIPRI, Turkey ranked first in the world’s major arms impor- 
ter list between 1991 and 1995, when the total arms purchase in this period is 
calculated. In the second half of this decade, Turkey ranked among the first 
five major arms importers.'!2> The Undersecretariat for Defense Industry 
could only administer what was ordered by the General Staff. Extra-budget 
funds and exports were purportedly 10 billion dollars in the 1990s. In 2000, 
the Minister of Defense, Sabahattin Cakmakoglu, said that 30 percent of the 
budget was going to the military, but Turkey was dependent on importing 
basic technology. Eighteen defense industry firms that had been funded by 
off-budget funds could not relieve the dependent status in arms industry. The 
veil of secrecy caused concerns about corruption in arms procurement; it is 
estimated that one third of the amount paid for weapons buying went as bribe 
money to ex-officers. By contrast, the dependency on imports was around 
85 percent.!*° The level of autonomy in this category reached its peak in 
tandem with the level of autonomy in military budgets. 
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In the political-judicial sphere, the overall level of autonomy in internal 
security reached its highest level. A common practice in this decade was the 
public speeches and statements of the military top brass that were regarded 
by public prosecutors as a directive to open court cases against political 
parties. Although the formal rules prohibit public speeches made by the 
military staff, these statements exerted influence in recurrently outlawing 
political parties. 

National Security Council (MGK). The salience of the MGK as a major 
agenda setter increased after the 1997 military intervention. The authority of 
the General Secretariat of the MGK to intervene in executive and legislative 
bodies increased. Psychological operations were carried out among civil 
society, which could not be steered as easily as political cadres. The intelli- 
gence network was also restructured on the basis of this reasoning. A formal 
institutional structure was created to gather the intelligence originating from 
all units of the state. These operations were conducted by the Public Relations 
Department (Toplumla Tliskiler Baskanhgi), which was active especially 
during the February 28th Process. The Public Relations Department, which 
was responsible for planning and implementing psychological operations, 
reportedly had a budget of 3 million US dollars.'*7 Alongside the Public 
Relations Department, the National Security Policy Department and the 
Information Gathering and Assessment Group Department functioned under 
the General Secretariat. 

Presidency. This post symbolized the perseverance of Atatiirk’s secular 
legacy, which was fortified by legal powers in key institutions prescribed in 
the 1982 Constitution. After the end of the term of the first civilian president 
following the 1960 coup, it became a tradition that a former chief of staff or a 
force commander held this post; even when civilians began to hold the post 
after 1989, they could not override the informal institutions. 

The General Command of the Gendarmerie. The military expanded its 
influence through a secret protocol called Security, Public Order and Assis- 
tance Units (EMASYA). Moreover, during the February 28th Process in 
1997, as the state of exception was abolished in many cities, the General Staff 
and the Ministry of Internal Affairs signed the EMASYA protocol through 
which the JGK could monopolize social surveillance, subordinate the insti- 
tutions that plan, evaluate, and gather intelligence to the military, and take 
over the jurisdiction of police forces.!78 

In the category of intelligence gathering, the then President Ozal appo- 
inted the first civilian head of the MIT in 1992, although Dogan Giires, the 
then Chief of Staff, wanted to appoint the ex-officer Nuri Giindes to the 
post. The first civilian undersecretary of the MIT to come from the organi- 
zation’s ranks was appointed in 1998. However, civilian heads did not alter 
the dominance of undemocratic informal institutions. Neither MIT nor the 
Directorate General of Security forwarded the depositions of suspects in 
unknown assailant murders. Both institutions were formally tied to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. In the 1980s, the center-right parties recruited 
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the top cadres, from the former members of the ultranationalist Idealist 
Hearts. In the 1990s, these cadres entered the cabinet of the coalition 
governments. The inactivity of the MIT and the high command of police 
guaranteed impunity. Moreover, as detailed in the former section, JITEM 
operated as a semi-formal institution under the Gendarmerie, completely 
devoid of civilian control. The military autonomy in this category reached its 
highest level. 

The Janus-headed judiciary in Turkey derives from the coexistence of 
civil and military courts. The jurisdiction of the military courts was widened 
to all offenses committed by the military personnel; thus, it granted them 
impunity, since the independence and impartiality of military judges was 
highly disputed. The impunity of the autocratic cliques was crucial for the 
transformation of the deep state to the state in the 1990s. The status of 
JITEM within the military was raised to corps as the drug trafficking and 
unknown-assailant murders increased dramatically. Full General Esref Bitlis, 
who was appointed as the Commander of the JGK in 1990 and opposed the 
murders and drug trafficking, died in a suspicious accident in 1993. Moreover, 
several murders were committed in the so-called “Sapanca Death-Triangle” 
on the Sapanca-Hendek-Diizce line between 1993 and 1996, when General 
Veli Kiticiik was the regional commander of the Gendarmerie. General Kiiciik 
was tried in the Ergenekon court case due to his involvement in the alleged 
coup plans, but he was not indicted for his alleged involvement in these 
murders, especially of Kurdish businessmen, including Behcet Cantiirk.!?? 
Cases that have been opened against JITEM members were for years subject 
to a ping-pong effect between civilian courts on the grounds of a lack of 
jurisdiction. Then they were passed to the Office of the Military Prosecutor, 
which had not processed them.!*° The level of autonomy in this category 
reached a peak. 


The decline of the deep state: Critical juncture (1999-2002) 


This critical juncture led to the gradual decline of the deep state amid the 
introduction of new (in)formalities in the 2000s. First, we examine the per- 
missive conditions that changed the underlying context and increased the 
agents’ power to exert influence in the contingent period: the change of 
internal dynamics within the EU and the announcement of the EU candidacy 
of Turkey in 1999. Second, this section deals with the economic crisis of 2001, 
which was the productive condition of the critical juncture. Moreover, it 
addresses the critical antecedents, which refer to the rise of the provincial 
capital in the 1990s and the erosion of the political center after the 
1997 putsch. Both influenced the causal effect of the productive condition. 
This section will argue that the emergence of a new cleavage structure and 
the electoral success of the AKP in 2002 closed the critical juncture 
and produced a “lock in” effect for the decline of the deep state and 
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military autonomy. Third, this section analyzes the failure of democratic 
consolidation in Turkey by elaborating on the deep state, international anchors, 
and elite settlement. It traces the institutional destabilization of the deep state 
back to the discontinuation of the negative feedback mechanism and the cyclical 
process. 

A profound change in the distribution of power in the post-Cold War era 
and shared beliefs were set off as NATO’s role shifted from a provider of 
collective defense to a “security exporter”. Approximately four decades after 
the application of Turkey for accession to the European Economic Commu- 
nity in 1959, the EU became the supranational democratizing agent and a 
matter for domestic politics in Turkey after the Luxembourg Council Summit 
in 1997. The EU enlargement process created a permissive condition that 
changed the underlying context of Turkish politics and created a period of 
heightened contingency with increased prospects for change. The announ- 
cement of Turkey’s candidacy was far from certain — negotiations, closed- 
door deals, and compromises decided about the last phase of EU-Turkey 
relations. 

Turkey expected the announcement of its candidacy for EU membership at 
the Luxembourg Summit in 1997. However, the invitation of Turkey to the 
conference in Luxembourg was made subject to conditions. Turkey had been 
asked to improve its human rights record, respect and protect minority rights, 
take its disputes with Greece over continental shelf in the Aegean Sea to the 
International Court of Justice, and support the negotiations at the UN to find 
a political solution to the Cyprus issue following the resolutions of the UN 
Security Council. Upon receiving these demands, then Foreign Minister 
Ismail Cem announced that Turkey would suspend its relations with the EU 
on the grounds that these conditions contradicted the principle of equal 
treatment, taking into consideration the fact that the EU granted full pro- 
spective membership to the central and eastern European countries without 
imposing substantial preconditions. !+! 

Propitious developments changed the internal dynamics of the Helsinki 
Summit: the German Social Democrats and the Greens came to power in 1998 
in the place of Christian Democrats who were against the EU membership of 
Turkey; the capture of Ocalan in 1998 diminished the pressure of terror; 
Prime Minister Konstantinos Simitis and Foreign Minister Andrea Papan- 
dreou wanted Greece to enter the Euro-zone and pursued consensus-based 
attitudes; and the 1999 major earthquake that struck the Marmara region 
helped to lessen the tension between Greece and Turkey. In its regular pro- 
gress report of 1999, the European Commission opted for the announcement 
of its candidacy status at the Helsinki Summit despite the continuing human 
rights violations. Accordingly, Turkey would be bound by the “Copenhagen poli- 
tical criteria” that stipulated that candidate countries comply with European 
standards in the rule of law, human rights, and minority rights.!3* The timing 
of the coalition of Social Democrats and Greens in Germany and Greece’s 
consensual attitude due to its wish to enter the Euro-zone were among the 
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contingent factors of this critical juncture. Moreover, the Greek-Turkish rap- 
prochement after the earthquake in 1999 had positively contributed to finding 
a consensus between the EU and Turkey. 

The Helsinki Summit lasted from December 10 to 11, 1999. On the first 
day, a crisis erupted after the Turkish government received the draft of the 
resolution that repeated the conditions demanded at the Luxembourg 
Summit. The then Prime Minister Ecevit rejected the invitation to the con- 
ference on December 11; Foreign Minister Cem told the EU President and 
Finnish Prime Minister Paavo Lipponnen that Turkey would reject being a 
candidate for EU membership if it was not treated on equal terms with the 
Mediterranean island of Malta and 10 former eastern European states; that 
is, without preconditions.!*? Phone diplomacy between German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schréder, and the French President Jacques Chirac before the start 
of the summit did not suffice to convince the Turkish government. On the 
night of December 10, 1999, a diplomatic delegation led by the Higher 
Representative of the EU, Javier Solana, the EU President, Lipponnen, and 
the EU Commisioner for Enlargement, Giinter Verheugen, was dispatched to 
Ankara. Lipponnen came with a letter confirming that the statements about 
the Cyprus question and the dispute over the continental shelf between Turkey 
and Greece would not be preconditions for EU membership; instead the EU 
sought only political dialogue to solve disputes. 

The decision of the Turkish cabinet of the far right MHP, center-left DSP, 
and center-right ANAP was contingent on the outcome of the discussion on 
highly sensitive issues. The leader of the MHP, Devlet Bahgeli, raised his 
party’s concern over the candidacy, since it might increase the leverage of the 
EU to interfere with the court decision on Abdullah Ocalan. The Minister 
responsible for the EU Affairs and Human Rights, Mehmet Ali Irtemeelik, 
from the ANAP convinced the cabinet members, especially Bahgeli, that the 
candidacy would not exert influence over the verdict on the imprisoned PKK 
leader, Ocalan. Another issue was whether Cyprus was perceived as a trade- 
off by the EU for accepting Turkey’s candidacy. Ecevit convinced cabinet 
members that it would not be the case by reminding them of the Cyprus 
intervention in 1974.'*4 In this way, Turkey accepted the invitation to the 
Helsinki Conference which announced Turkey’s candidacy for accession into 
the EU. 

It was a causal possibility that the actors would choose other paths. The MHP, 
that finished second best in the 1999 elections, could have refused the invita- 
tion to the summit due to the issues around Cyprus and Ocalan. The party 
fiercely supported capital punishment for Ocalan and did not want to jeo- 
pardize its electoral success. However, Ecevit and Bahceli, two politicians from 
the center-left and far-right, who could never have built a coalition govern- 
ment in the 1970s, were coalition partners in 1999. At that time of heightened 
nationalist sentiments, there was no person more capable than Ecevit, the 
“hero of the Cyprus intervention”, to convince others on the Cyprus issue. 
More importantly, the EU diplomatic success managed to win the consent 
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of Cem and Ecevit. This insistence was a necessary condition for the permis- 
sive condition. This diplomatic success was a necessary condition for the cri- 
tical juncture: if the EU had not insisted on Turkey’s participation in the 
Helsinki Summit, the critical juncture would not have happened. Turkey’s 
candidacy for EU accession led to the closure connotes that increased the 
propensity of a particular path for Turkish politics, anchored by the Copen- 
hagen criteria, compared to a range of possible outcomes before the decision 
was made. Moreover, closure connotes were supported by a major economic 
crisis that erupted in 2001 parallel to the signing of the National Program for 
the adoption of the EU Acquis. 

The productive condition of this critical juncture was created with the major 
economic crisis that erupted in 2001 with the insolvency of private banks.!*° 
Cizre and Yeldan claim that the crisis was produced by the premature expo- 
sure of the overly fragile asset markets to foreign competition in 1989; they 
relate the crisis to the erroneous 1999 IMF program and unfettered free- 
market capitalism. Though acknowledging the role of wasteful populism and 
corruption of public bureaucracy, they point to the essential link of the crisis 
to private sector corruption, which was exacerbated by the state-regulated 
surplus creation mechanisms. Moreover, the anti-political implications of 
pledging for the dissociation of market from politics must be noted. This 
pledge dissociates economy from democratization discourses. If structural 
reforms, markets, labor, poverty, and corruption are not related to politics, 
not only the legitimacy of policies is undermined, but also the meaning and 
stability of these policies are endangered.!*° 

Experts regard external fragility, the ratio of short-term foreign debt to the 
Central Bank’s international reserves as the most robust predictor of a currency 
crisis.!>” This ratio did not fall below 100 percent after the neo-liberal transi- 
tion in 1989. The decline of foreign currency stocks after the mid-1990s also 
derived from the negligible foreign direct investment and trade imbalance. 
The rise of imports after the Customs Union with the EU in 1995 was cut 
short by the 1997 East Asian crisis that made their goods cheaper; the luggage 
trade with Russia decreased after 1998 Russian crisis. Moreover, the decrease 
of imports in advanced industrialized countries overvalued the Turkish cur- 
rency and made export difficult. External fragility rose with the 1999 IMF 
program from 112 percent in June 2000 to 145 percent by December 2000.!8 
The private banks depended on foreign loans. The short-term foreign debts of 
private banks and big holdings rose from 1 billion dollars in 1980 to 22 billion 
dollars in 1992; from 1994-98 it rose dramatically to 50 billion dollars and 
remained at this level until the 2001 crisis.!*° Indeed, foreign debts have been 
higher than domestic debts; foreign debt began to increase steadily in the 
1980s. From 1989 to 1995, it rose to 48 percent of the GNP, then it began to 
decrease. In 1999, the foreign debt amounted to 36.3 percent of the GNP, 
while domestic debt rose to 26.3 percent of the GNP.'*° 

The IMF-backed program added 4 billion dollars in late November 2000 
to the Central Bank, but this could not recover the domestic asset markets, 
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since the money was transferred to rentiers. The ratio of net new domestic 
borrowings rose from 37 percent to 70 percent of the domestic debt stock in 
2001. Between 1995 and 1999, that ratio was half of the domestic debt stock. 
Fiscal authorities pursued a Ponzi-finance attitude, i.e. a way of deceiving 
investors in which money that a company receives from new customers for 
investment is not invested for them, but is used instead to pay interest that is 
owed to existing customers.!+! The report of the Presidency for the Court of 
Accounts on the ratio of total public debts and official figures to the GNP 
between 1970 and 1999 shows the exclusion of real figures from the public: at 
the end of 1999, state total debt rose to 83.4 percent of the GNP, but in offi- 
cial figures it is 66 percent, because defense expenditures were not included in 
the foreign debt stock of the state.'4* Extreme duty losses, which reached 
13 quadrillion Turkish Lira at the end of 1999, were not depicted as public 
debt. These debts were governed under interest rates that can exceed 35 percent 
of the market average. High real interest rates increased Turkey’s attraction 
for speculative foreign capital.!#7 

The increasing returns mechanism is demonstrated in the financial market 
transactions of OYAK. Demir assesses the median net financial profits (from 
operational activities such as foreign exchange transactions and interest rate) 
to sales ratio of OYAK-owned real sector companies, and compares these 
values with those of the nonofficial stock market firms between 1993 and 
2003. This measurement shows that OYAK was a prime benefactor during the 
major economic crises of 1994, 1999, and 2001. Stock market profits, foreign 
exchange transactions, and interest earnings were the major source of profit 
for OYAK and TSKGV. The median net financial profits/net sales ratio of 
seven OYAK firms was 300 percent higher than the median of 152 nonofficial 
stock market firms between 1993 and 2003. More importantly, the financial 
profits/net sales ratio of OYAK firms climbed to 19 percent just before the 
crisis of 1994; to 23 percent before the crisis of 1999; and to 31 percent before 
the 2001 crisis. The domestic currency was devalued by 39 percent in the 1994 
crisis and 40 percent in the 2001 crisis.!44 

As Demir suggests, it is highly reasonable to question whether the regu- 
lations of the Banking Supervision Agency were applied in the same manner 
to the major bank owned by OYAK. The privatization of Stiimerbank, a 
major public bank that owned five private banks that was transferred to the 
Savings Deposit Insurance Fund (TMSF), is a case in point. Simerbank was 
sold to OYAK at an extremely low price after the 2001 crisis. Neither the 
IMF nor the World Bank has shown research interest of public disclosure 
on the distortion in the market caused by OYAK and its wide-ranging 
privileges. !4° 

The post-2001 crisis management was marked by the inertia and status quo 
politics of the center-right. Structural reforms argued for stability and cred- 
ibility; in fact, they served mainly the interests of foreign finance capital, and 
aimed at securing the debt obligations of the Turkish arbiters. The unusual 
longevity of the DSP-MHP-ANAP coalition government (1999-2002) was 
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owed to the absence of a real opposition and the international markets’ 
pressure for governmental stability. As was the case in past crises, the links 
between representation and political power weakened further. The military 
further stigmatized the political elites as corrupt and incompetent; the 
bureaucrats and technocrats gathered their legitimacy. Reform and liberal- 
ization as the motto of all politicians was substituted for concrete debates 
and caused increasing apathy towards politics. In the post 9/11 period, the 
geopolitical strategic role of Turkey for the US rose; loan conditionality in a 
fragile region such as the Middle East was directed to Turkey for economic 
restructuring, but without activating the democratic dimension for the sake of 
not threatening the bonds between the Turkish state and the Euro-Atlantic 
community. !4¢ 

The rise of the provincial capital and the erosion of the political center 
after the 1997 putsch constituted the critical antecedents of this juncture. 
Both influenced the causal effect of the productive condition, the outcome of 
the 2001 economic crisis. Their influence was reflected in the defeat of the 
parties that were a product of the 1980 coup and the success of the AKP led 
by Recep Tayyip Erdogan in the 2002 elections. As with the RP, the AKP’s 
conservative economic base comprises the small- and medium-sized enter- 
prises in Anatolian provincial towns represented by MUSIAD and regional 
and urban associations with Islamic identity. The provincial capital, which 
was repressed in the 28th February Process, backed the AKP. Since 2002, 
AKP governments have filled the void in the center-right that was created by 
the 1997 putsch. 

The public outrage against the 2001 economic crisis was decisive in the 
outcome of the elections. None of the members of the DSP-MHP-ANAP 
coalition government could exceed the 10 percent electoral threshold; the 
same was the case with the DYP and the Felicity Party (the SP, the successor 
to the RP and the FP). Although it almost doubled its votes to 6 percent, the 
pro-Kurdish DEHAP also could not enter the parliament. The party system 
shifted from extreme multipartism with no dominant party in the 1990s to a 
moderate multipartism with a dominant party. 

The 2002 parliamentary elections marked the end of the critical juncture. 
The AKP’s leadership belonged to a splinter group of the National View 
Movement, in that they renounced Islamist roots and saw the EU accession 
process and democratization reforms as a proof of their transformation from 
Islamists to a pro-Western conservative center-right political elite which 
served as a protective shield from possible military intervention and as an 
opportunity to curb the military’s tutelage. The democratic reform process of 
complying with the Copenhagen criteria “locked in” the path-dependent 
process that led to the decline and restoration of the deep state. 

Historic reforms were adopted after the signing of the first National Program 
for the adoption of the EU Acquis in 2001 until 2005: more than one-third of 
the constitution was overhauled; more than two hundred provisions were 
amended, and new ones were issued within the context of ten “harmonization 
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packages”.!4” Democratization reforms that partially reversed perverse insti- 


tutionalization began with the constitutional amendments of the DSP-MHP- 
ANAP coalition government in 2001; nonetheless, most of the reforms were 
adopted during the AKP government. 

The 2002 elections witnessed the emergence of a new cleavage in the EU 
accession process with respect to their stance toward military tutelage and the 
EU membership of Turkey. Pro-EU actors tried to question the relevance of 
the traditional security concept with its over-reliance on military defense and 
politicized issues that were kept in the realm of security, such as the Kurdish 
question. Euroskeptics tried to broaden the security agenda at the expense of 
civil liberties in Turkey. Democratization reforms were regarded as a source of 
insecurity. The anti-EU alignment cross-cut the Kemalist, Euro-phobic Islamists, 
and the Kurdish ultra-nationalists. This alignment is ironic given that for the 
first time, the center met with the Islamists and Kurdish nationalists. The statist- 
Westernizing elites were forced to take anti-Western positions, while the two 
movements of identity politics, especially AKP on the secular-religious axis 
and the pro-Kurdish DTP, the follower of DEHAP, in the ethnic divide took a 
pro-Western line. The electoral victory of the AKP and the support for the 
pro-Kurdish party in 2002 indicates that the majority did not approve the 
resistance to civilian supremacy and integration with the EU.!*8 

The degree of constraints posed by the critical juncture was quite high. Not 
only the AKP, but also the military was bound by the chosen path, because 
resistance to the path would cost them more than obeying it. Due to the 
public support of the EU accession, the military could not directly oppose 
reforms that undermined its supremacy. Underneath the military’s atypical 
restraint to reforms was a “survival instinct” to rescue its vanguard role from 
the AKP because the EU project was supported by a vast majority of the 
public; the military confronted a new panorama amid its waning power over 
the Europeanized Cyprus issue, amplified by the disenchantment of the US 
after Turkey’s refusal to invade Iraq. These shifts were coupled with the US’s 
conspicuous sympathy towards the AKP as a role model in the Middle East.!4” 

How critical was this critical juncture? The probability jump refers to the 
degree an outcome becomes more probable at the conclusion of a critical 
juncture relative to its probability immediately before or during the lowest 
point of the critical juncture. The lowest point of the critical juncture was 
December 10, 1999, when the government received the draft resolution and 
rejected the invitation to the Helsinki Summit. At the conclusion of the cri- 
tical juncture in 2002, the candidacy of Turkey to the EU set the path clearly 
toward more democratization. Without the EU conditionality that made 
democratization an imperative, the DSP-MHP-ANAP coalition government 
would not have enacted constitutional reforms in 2001. The major economic 
crisis of 2001 might have led to a change of government, but the AKP could 
not have succeeded in enacting the legal amendments that elevated it to the 
center if it was not legitimized with the reward of the EU accession. In this 
sense, the probability jump was quite high. 
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Temporal leverage is a measure of the duration of institutional self- 
reproduction relative to the duration of the juncture, which lasted from 
December 1999 to November 2002. As will be discussed below, the path- 
dependent process instigating the deep state’s decline led to the discontinuation 
of the negative feedback mechanism and the cyclical process. On the one 
hand, this critical juncture affected the macro structure by undermining the 
military tutelage and allowing the AKP to achieve economic growth within 
the confines of the neo-liberal dictum. On the other hand, while democratic 
reforms reduced the deep state’s power correlated to military autonomy, the 
AKP’s authoritarian policies that gathered a new momentum after Gezi Park 
protests of May-June 2013 aimed at guaranteeing a transition from tutelary 
democracy to delegative democracy and at occupying the center by modifying 
the formal setting of the deep state. The continuity of power asymmetries 
sustains a dual modality of domination, hence, the restoration of the deep 
state. As the path-dependent process continues, the temporal leverage of this 
critical juncture is difficult to judge. However, it is fair to say that it might 
prove to be high considering the failure to forge a consensus on social peace 
and a civic constitution, the basis for fundamental liberties. 

Democratic conditionality, i.e. the strategy of “reinforcement by reward”, is 
effective through intergovernmental material bargaining compared to less effec- 
tive factors such as social influence and transnational mobilization. The effi- 
cacy of democratic conditionality depends on the candidate government’s 
domestic costs of compliance.'°° The EU functioned as a significant interna- 
tional anchor in the decline of the deep state. The political Copenhagen Criteria 
of the EU decreased the domestic costs of compliance and empowered the 
AKP to carry out the democratization reforms. 

Amendments to the 1982 Constitution and ordinary law have been made 
several times since 1993. The substantive changes in this reform process relate 
to fundamental rights and liberties, political rights, rule of law and civil- 
military relations. Constitutional amendments in 2001 and 2004 stipulated 
that international agreements should take precedence over domestic laws in 
the case of a conflict; the death penalty and the State Security Courts have 
been abolished; the MGK’s decisions have only advisory status. The amend- 
ments have improved freedom of association and civilianized the Higher 
Educational Board and the Radio and Television Supreme Council. Legal 
amendments have stated that trials in torture and mistreatment cases will be 
given priority; that the damages paid by Turkey as a result of the decisions of 
the ECtHR in torture and mistreatment cases will be claimed from the per- 
petrators; that the decisions of the ECtHR are recognized as grounds for 
renewal of a trial. The state of emergency was abolished in 2002. Constitu- 
tional amendments in 2004 abolished the State Security Courts that included 
military judges and tried civilians, and transferred its jurisdiction to the Spe- 
cial High Penal Courts. Moreover, the 80-year-old Turkish Criminal Law was 
completely revised. Cultural rights were improved, as the constitutional 
amendments lifted the ban on the use of languages other than Turkish and 
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facilitated education and broadcasting in Kurdish. The Seventh Harmoniza- 
tion Package of 2003 was important in breaking the taboo against reforming 
the military; this will be examined in the next section.!>! 

As reforms destabilized the deep state institutionally, military interventions 
ceased to function as an equilibrium in the negative feedback mechanism. 
This process tracing demonstrates the heightened belligerence of the military 
and the CHP against the AKP after the latter’s reformist period ended in 
2005. The internal costs of compliance for the AKP increased dramatically 
with the backlash of the secular establishment, and the fierce struggle to 
occupy the center after 2005 — with the start of the EU negotiations in 2005, 
when the secular opposition’s pressure on the AKP rose exponentially parallel 
to public resentment towards the EU, and when the Kurds pressed their case 
for fundamental rights and liberties. The AKP opted for a nationalist and 
chauvinist discourse, left the EU/democratization project aside, and decided 
to go with the “flow of xenophobic anti-politics”, which proved that avoiding a 
coup had a higher priority than democratization. !** 

Autocratic cliques made the headlines again in 2005, when a bookstore was 
bombed in Semdinli, a city in Southeast Turkey. A PKK informant and two 
non-commissioned officers, allegedly working for JITEM, were caught red- 
handed. Despite its denial, JITEM’s existence has been ascertained through 
“certificates of appreciation, governmental salary rolls, investigation commit- 
tee reports, depositions and confessions of those who worked for the organi- 
zation”.!53 The Semdinli court case did not bring JITEM to justice; the 
perpetrators were punished as individuals. This semi-formal institution of the 
Turkish deep state has been subject to impunity. In general, the compliance with 
the Copenhagen criteria improved civil rights instead of providing the Kurds 
with “de jure minority status” and positive rights.'°* However, belated reg- 
ulations have hindered implementation. Moreover, instead of forging a wider 
coalition for democratic consolidation, the government kept silent regarding 
the closure of DEHAP by the Constitutional Court in 2005. 

Mahoney argues that structural and institutional persistence emanate from 
the presence of historical causes instead of constant causes: institutions may 
persist not only due to the beneficial consequences of the institution, but more 
often due to the actors’ ideas and beliefs that maintain institutions.!>> 
Democratic reforms that undermined the deep state’s power found their most 
ardent opponents in the neo-nationalist camp. The EU accession process, the 
Europeanization of Cyprus issue after the southern part became a EU 
member, and the Kurdish question have contributed to the resurgence of 
neo-nationalism (ulusalcilik). This neo-Kemalist camp, which is ideologically 
distinguished from official Kemalism, was represented by the MGK with its 
emphasis on anti-imperialism and national independence against the neo-liberal 
order, globalism, and the EU. The deep state has been related by this camp 
explicitly to the gangs (¢ete) of the nationalist struggle. Not coincidentally, 
one of the civil society organizations in this camp is called the Nationalist 
Forces (Kuvay Milliye), referring to the irregular warfare of the gangs that 
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started the National Liberation War. These “revolutionaries” positioned them- 
selves against the “anti-revolutionaries” comprising the proponents of Sharia, 
Kurdish nationalists, and neo-liberals. The neo-Kemalist forces found an ally 
in the far-right MHP.'°° 

The neo-nationalist forces consisted of civil society organizations, media, 
trade unions, political parties, and the OYAK. Civil society organizations 
included the National Forces Movement (Kuvay1 Milliye Hareketi), the 
Atatiirkist Thought Society (Atattirk¢ti Diistince Dernegi) and the Patriotic 
Forces United Movement (Vatansever Kuvvetler Gii¢ Birligi Hareketi) that are 
led by senior retired military officers, and the Great Union of Jurists (Biiytik 
Hukukcular Birligi), whose leader, Kemal Keringsiz, opened several court 
cases against intellectuals, including that against Orhan Pamuk and Hrant 
Dink for “insulting Turkishness” under the article 301 of the Turkish Penal 
Code. Trade unions, which have traditional economic ties with the state — 
such as the Turkish drivers and automotive owners association as well as 
those like DISK, which was an important leftist organization during the 
1970s — joined the neo-nationalist camp. OYAK successfully mobilized neo- 
nationalist sentiments in its bid for buying the state firm Erdemir steel factory 
in its competition with foreign firms. Erdemir was sold to OYAK for an 
extremely low price. Supported by the neo-nationalist media and neo-nationalist 
columnists in several mainstream newspapers, then CHP leader Deniz Baykal 
assumed the leadership of this camp.!>7 

This phase of highly tense relations between the neo-nationalist bloc 
and the AKP ended in a putsch threat during the 2007 presidential elections 
that was released on the General Staffs website without any signature. The 
“e-memorandum” charged the AKP with having a hidden Islamic agenda 
and weighed in with a vote against its candidate Abdullah Giil.!°® The land- 
slide victory of the AKP in the early elections manifested a “democratic 
reflex” !>? that made the military grudgingly step away from its putsch-politics, 
because a coup would have not been backed by the US, would have sabotaged 
the EU accession, and would have left Turkey in isolation. The 2007 memor- 
andum failed to overthrow the government and ended the negative feedback 
mechanism. 

The Constitutional Court retaliated against the failure of the putsch threat 
with a closure case against the ruling AKP, which survived the case with one 
vote in July 2008. The clear-cut decrease of a putsch threat’s leverage had a 
taboo-breaking effect that nurtured the first serious blow to judicial autonomy 
that began with the “Ergenekon” court case in July 2008. For the first time in 
the republic’s history, four-star generals were brought to justice for alleged 
coup plots. According to the indictment, several active-duty and retired top 
commanders, generals, mafia bosses, and police chiefs were implicated in a 
“gang” called “Ergenekon” and had planned four coups between 2003 and 
2004. In 2010, the court cases named after the alleged coup plots called 
“Operation Sledgehammer” (drafted in 2003) and “the Action Plan to Fight 
Reactionism” (drafted in 2007) followed; the latter was merged with the case 
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against anti-government propaganda websites in 2011. However, these trials 
revolved around alleged coup plots; concomitantly, perpetrators are only 
accused of putsch plans. They did not expose the links of these networks with 
the Susurluk and Semdinli incidents, former members of the government and 
parliament implicated in the deep state; thus, a great number of the autocratic 
cliques continue to enjoy impunity. 

The process leading to the end of the negative feedback mechanism reflects 
the declining public trust in the military, which had been always high. 
According to the detailed breakdowns of the Global Corruption Barometer, 
the perception of corruption in the military among Turkish people has chan- 
ged dramatically since 2005. It was the least corrupt national institution in 
2004, whereas political parties and tax revenue were the most corrupt for 47 
percent of the people. The perception of corruption in the military has risen 
since 2006; in 2010/2011, the military ranks were seen as corrupt as the political 
parties and the public officials/civil servants.'© 

The cyclical process between armed conflict, drug trafficking, and corruption 
declined in the 2000s. The reports of the EU, UN and the US Department of 
State on drug trafficking indicate a decline. In the opium market, Turkey is 
called a major transshipment country together with Tajikistan in the larger 
Balkan route. In the same list with the US and Germany, Turkey has been a 
major money laundering country, “whose financial institutions engage in 
currency transactions involving significant amounts of proceeds from inter- 
national narcotics trafficking”.'! Nevertheless, heroin seizures started to decline 
in 2010, when Turkey (13 tons) ranked second globally in the seizure of heroin, 
following Iran (27 tons).!© It further declined by 43 per cent to 7 tons in 
2011.!°3 The decline in seizures reported in Turkey and the EU in 2010 and 
2011 is traced back to changes in both trafficking flows and law enforcement 
activity.'©* Heroin shortage in the United Kingdom is attributed to the 
success of the Turkish authorities and the dismantling of wholesale heroin 
processing/trafficking networks operating between Turkey and the UK.!®© It 
must be noted that the overall decline since 2002 can also be explained by 
the reduction of opium production in Afghanistan since 2001 and more 
frequent usage of the Central Asian route, especially after the US military 
operation following the terrorist attacks of September 11.!°° Moreover, 
there are indications that more Afghan opiates are being trafficked on routes 
other than the Balkan route, possibly due to reduced demand from the 
European market.!°7 

Reports point to the partial overlap of cocaine trafficking routes with the 
Balkan route for heroin trafficking, which currently transits limited quantities 
of cocaine to Central and Eastern Europe.'®’ According to Turkish autho- 
rities, past heroin traffickers have shifted their operations, to some extent, to 
cocaine smuggling.'® US authorities report that many major drug traffickers 
in Turkey are ethnic Kurds or Iranians. In 2012, the US Treasury Department 
sanctioned supporters of the PKK on the grounds that they control significant 
drug trafficking networks based in Moldova and Romania.!”° 
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We can conclude that the decline in drug trafficking at large caused a dis- 
continuity in this cyclical process. Moreover, a few members of the autocratic 
cliques were jailed during the recent court cases, especially the court case on 
“unknown-assailant murders” and the “Ergenekon” court case. These include 
JITEM leader Arif Dogan, General Veli Kiiciik, Special Operations team 
leader Ibrahim Sahin and mafia bosses, such as Sedat Peker. Although the 
Ergenekon court case referred only to the coup plans and did not delve into 
the political state terror and organized crime, the conviction of these autocratic 
cliques has contributed indirectly to the discontinuity of the cyclical process. 
On the other hand, the role of the PKK in drug trafficking and the impunity 
of the autocratic cliques involved in drug trafficking demonstrate the dangers 
related to the perseverance of the Kurdish question. 

The decline of the deep state is foremost a result of democratic reforms. 
The constitutional amendments passed in a referendum in 2010 undermined the 
Janus-headed feature of the state. The referendum weakened the Janus-headed 
feature of judicial institutions by allowing coup plotters to be tried in civilian 
courts; it also granted military personnel who are dismissed from the TSK the 
right to appeal. Furthermore, the provisional article 15 of the constitution, which 
granted impunity to the 1980 coup leaders, was abolished. The amendments 
alleviated perverse institutionalization since they changed the structure of the 
Constitutional Court to allow some members to be elected by the parliament; 
furthermore, the ban of political parties was made less easy. The members of 
the Supreme Council of Judges and Public Prosecutors were increased in 
number and their election and appointment procedure was diversified to provide 
for a more democratic procedure. All of these, especially the coup trials, have 
had a palpable psychological impact on the government, which began to rule out 
deeply engraved informal rules in the YAS — elaborated below — that decide on 
promotion, retirement, disciplinary measures, and dismissals. The critical 
assessment of the civil-military relations in the following section demonstrates 
the deep state’s gradual decline and yet continuing restoration. 

Felice Casson, who exposed as a first instance judge the Italian Gladio in 
the late 1980s and played a major role in its dissolution in 1990, pointed to 
the main factors paving the way for the dissolution of this power center in his 
lecture at Istanbul Bilgi University in 2008: absolute compliance with the law, 
the independence of prosecutors and judges, parliamentary support, and com- 
municating information to the public through media. In the Ergenekon court 
case, suspicion over the politicization of the judiciary, which has been one of 
the basic maladies regarding judicial independence in Turkey, coupled with poli- 
tical polarization in the parliament and media interference made the deepening 
of the investigations almost impossible. The prolonged investigations and trials 
raised questions about a fair trial; the leakage of information and documents 
under investigation to the press polarized the media into supporters and 
opponents of the Ergenekon investigation. The first was accused of “leakage”, 
the latter was accused of “diluting” the case.'!7! Media involvement increased 
speculation and jeopardized the success of the judicial process. 
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The survey conducted by Konda in 2010 reflects the conflictual climate 
focused on the “Ergenekon” court case and Sharia threat. As depicted in the 
figure below, CHP and MHP versus AKP and the pro-Kurdish Peace and 
Democracy Party (BDP) are represented as antagonistic blocks, whose sup- 
porters gave different, even contrasting responses to questionnaires. The coun- 
try average tipping point of polarization is 20 percent; this level rises to 35-40 
percent when political preferences are taken into account.!7? Fifty-six point five 
percent of the respondents thought that the government was fighting against 
criminal gangs through the Ergenekon court case, while 43.5 percent thought 
that it punished its opponents. Forty point six percent of the respondents 
(73 percent of the CHP voters respond affirmatively) feared a Sharia regime, 
while 46.2 percent did not. Thirty-eight point five percent of the respondents 
thought that the military could intervene, if necessary, while 47.1 percent dis- 
agreed. Fifty-sevent point one percent of the respondents thought that political 
parties could be closed, if necessary, while 30.3 percent disagreed.'”? In addi- 
tion, the Sunnite-Alevite divide sharpened in the last decade — the Alevites 
voted decisively against the AKP.!4 

The detrimental effect of this polarized cultural climate for the prospect of 
democratic consolidation was observed in the drafting process of a new con- 
stitution and was heightened against the backdrop of the AKP’s authoritarian 
response to the Gezi Park Protests and the power struggle between the AKP 
and the Giilen Movement. The first half of the 2010s has shown that the 
solution of the Kurdish question and the making of a civic, democratic con- 
stitution are the litmus test for the breakdown of the deep state. The following 
examines the background of the conflict between the AKP and Giilen Move- 
ment, and the recent evolution of the deep state, and the AKP’s policies to 
install delegative democracy and restore the deep state. 
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Figure 5.3 Political polarization (2010). 
Source: Agirdir, Sivasette ve Toplumda Kutuplasma, 18 
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The major ally of the AKP, Fethullah Giilen’s movement became politically 
the most influential religious order in the 2000s, when it gained power in tandem 
with the power of the ruling AKP. Since the 1970s, Giilen’s considerably 
advantageous relations to political leaders ranging from the National Front 
coalition governments in the 1970s that began with Erbakan’s MSP, devel- 
oped well with Demirel’s AP, Ozal’s ANAP, Ciller’s DYP, and stretched to 
Ecevit’s DSP in the secular divide before the 1997 coup. The key to success 
rested in the negation of the direct politicization of Islam and the absolute 
favor of statism. This Sufi-based community, which follows the Koranic 
exegesis of Said-1 Nursi (1873-1960), adopted the patriarchal and authoritar- 
ian mentalities that were once harmoniously combined during the Ottoman 
times, when informal bridges maintained asabiyya, a form of socio-political 
identity and solidarity, and when jeopardizing the harmony, hierarchy, and 
heterogeneity of world order was considered a threat to the state and divine 
powers. 

Zurcher argues that Gtilen, a founder of Erzurum’s branch of “Associations 
for Struggling with Communism” in 1963, functioned as an intermediary in 
the implementation of Evren’s “Turkish-Islamic Synthesis” policy after the 
1980 coup. Evren’s Islamism shows parallels to the elements of use of Islam 
as an antidote by Abdulhamit II to establish state control, to combat diversity 
and unify the nation, and to use mosques, schools, and religious instruction to 
strengthen the state. Giilen’s unrelenting rise and political influence in the 
1980s and early 1990s can be traced back to his full support of the 1980 coup and 
the policies of the Presidium of Religious Affairs (Diyanet Isleri Baskanliz1).!75 

The Giilen movement is undoubtedly more than a faith community. Since 
the 1990s, it has grown into an international conglomerate, which is active 
in trade, industry and finance, owns several media enterprises and hundreds 
of high schools and several universities based on secular education in Turkey 
and abroad, especially in the Balkans, the Caucasus and Central Asia. It was 
only after the 1997 coup that the military perceived this movement as an 
enemy. The elitist and statist feature of the Giilen movement is best illustrated 
by its distanced political stance from Erbakan’s RP during the 1997 coup. 
Since 1999, Giilen has been living in Pennsylvania, US.'7° 

Obviously, the AKP could not have gained the upper hand in the conflict 
with the power center without the backing of the Giilen network, which pro- 
vided ostensibly political human resources whose experience in different 
sectors of bureaucracy were indispensible for the ruling AKP.'’’ The 1997 
coup that aimed at dissolving the Gillen movement proved to be decisive 
turn, which tied the fate of the movement with that of the AKP, especially 
after the websites close to the network published intelligence leaked on the 
coup plots “Ayisig1” and “Sarikiz” in 2003 and 2004. The 2007 e-memor- 
andum was another significant event since, in the aftermath of its failure, 
“open war” was declared on the military by the alliance between the Gilen 
network and the AKP. These coup plans were covered in Ergenekon investigations 
in 2008.!78 
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The strong fear of the Sharia among the 40.6 percent of the Konda survey 
respondents can be understood in the context of the coup trials which sepa- 
rated the secular segments from the most powerful political agent. Specifically 
the expansion of the cadres in the police and its organization in the Specially 
Authorized Courts, coupled with the dependence of the prosecutors on the 
work of the police, strengthened the convictions of the opposition concerning 
the illegitimacy of the coup trials and the allegations about the growth of the 
AKP and Giilenists as a state within the state. It must be borne in mind that 
both the weakness of the prosecutors and the abundance of religious-tradi- 
tionalist cadres in the security sector (as opposed to the secular cadres in the 
military) had been at play long before the AKP came into existence. However, 
as Seufert concludes, the Giilen cadres had a significant role in the coordi- 
nated steerage of wide-ranging investigations, which received support from 
the large sections of the security apparatus since they shared their political 
and socio-moral orientation.!” 

The power struggle between the secular establishment in the center and the 
religious-conservative periphery in the 2000s turned into a conflict to conquer 
the center within the religious-conservative alliance in the 2010s, when the 
alliance between the security sector, judiciary, and parliament crumbled. This 
conflict focused on the security sector and both sides resorted to anti-demo- 
cratic means. Authoritarian policies aroused legitimate concerns about the 
reorganization of the deep state under the AKP and the Giilen movement. As 
Bayramoglu suggests, the lack of transparency about the organization, as well 
as the ambiguity surrounding its politics, has certainly contributed to these 
claims. In 2010, the Ergenekon investigations triggered a heightened power 
struggle within the police, which led to the conviction of former chief of 
police Hanefi Avci, who had revealed the mafia connections of several 
Ergenekon convicts, for aiding a left-wing terrorist organization.'®° In another 
wave of operations, the journalists Sener and Sik, critical of the Giilen 
movement, were detained in 2011 for their alleged violation of confidentiality 
in the Ergenekon investigations, but were released in 2012.'8! Moreover, the 
so-called Kurdistan Communities Union (KCK) operations, allegedly the urban 
wing of the outlawed Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), led to the detention 
of hundreds of politicians and human rights defenders between 2009 and 
2010. Each operation gave more leverage to the Giilen movement with respect 
to the Kurdish question. After the wave of detentions in 2011, it claimed 
decision-making power on this issue.!®? 

A major rift erupted when the MIT assumed more power in the Kurdish 
question. Between 2009 and 2012, there had been two failed ceasefire 
attempts. As top MIT officials were tied to Prime Minister Erdogan, and the 
MIT started secret peace talks with the PKK in Oslo in 2010, the Giilen 
movement saw its control waning. However, the ceasefire was interrupted by 
the AKP before the 2011 elections and broke down after the PKK killed 
soldiers in 2011. When media uncovered the Oslo talks, the opposition parties 
blamed the AKP of making secret deals with the PKK. In a strategic move, a 
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specially authorized prosecutor summoned top MIT officials, including MIT 
Undersecretary Hakan Fidan, in order to testify as part of the KCK opera- 
tions. In February 2012, the AKP hastily passed the legal amendment to 
make the prime minister’s consent obligatory to prosecute the MIT under- 
secretary, as well as special envoys tasked by the prime minister. In October 
2012, the Turkish government started open peace talks with the PKK leader 
Abdullah Ocalan, who had been serving a life sentence on the prison island, 
Imrah, in the Marmara Sea for 14 years. 

The drafting of a new constitution by the Parliamentary Constitutional 
Consensus Committee began in October 2011 and symbolized a “new begin- 
ning,” which could play a key role in the solution of the Kurdish question. As 
the figures on political polarization indicate, the AKP and the BDP had the 
potential to form a democratic cleavage alliance between the center and the 
periphery, between the political parties representing the ethnic and secular- 
religious divide. While all parties agreed on the making of a new constitution, 
which is a relic of the 1980 coup, the red-lines of the political parties rendered 
consensus-making impossible. The removal of ideological references to the 
“principles of Atatiirkism” and “Atatirk nationalism” in the first four articles 
of the constitution, which stipulate that the amendment of these articles 
cannot even be proposed, have been considered as “red-lines” by the CHP 
and the MHP. The demands for official recognition of Kurdish identity in the 
constitution and the removal of the ethnicity-based definition of nationhood 
could not be negotiated. The paradigm of Kemalism, with its authoritarian 
ambitions of a homogeneous nation, military tutelage, and exclusive secularism 
proved to be incompatible with democracy and hindered a resolution of the 
Kurdish question. 

The most controversially debated provisions were those related to adminis- 
trative decentralisation, specifically “democratic autonomy” put forward 
by the BDP. Despite the fact that the Turkish state is highly centralized and 
that giving more power to local authorities would comply with the require- 
ments of modern governance, autonomy has been considered synonymous 
with separatism. The demands of the Kurdish movement regarding full rights to 
education and public services in mother languages were also subject to con- 
troversy. The 1982 Constitution bans education in languages other than 
Turkish as the native language. The use of Kurdish as a mother tongue lan- 
guage has become the center of debate, especially during the KCK trials. A 
legal amendment in January 2013 allowed the defendants to speak in their 
mother tongue. However, disagreements between the parties have caused a 
deadlock on the exclusive usage of Kurdish language in education. 

When the Parliamentary Constitutional Consensus Committee dissolved in 
December 2013, it had forged consensus on 60 of 177 articles of the constitu- 
tion, none of which, in the end, were passed by parliament. This process, that 
might have offered chances for the consolidation of democracy was hindered 
primarily by the predetermined red-lines. Moreover, the AKP’s insistence on 
changing the parliamentary system to presidentialism proved to be a major 
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hindrance, since all the provisions with the terms Prime Ministry and Council 
of Ministers were subject to reservations from the AKP. The parties showed 
none of the flexibility that is generally required in the drafting process. In 
addition, they did not try to form alliances in order to convince the other 
parties to show flexibility. !®? 

Here, the insistence on presidentialism needs to be critically assessed with 
respect to its implications for the installation of delegative democracy. Firstly, 
the argument of the AKP about “governmental stability” as a value-added of 
presidentialism mistakenly equates governmental stability with political sta- 
bility. The first undermines the major advantage of presidentialism, i.e. the 
“balance and oversight” between the legislative, executive, and judicial bran- 
ches. Secondly, according to the AKP’s propositions, “presidential decrees” 
give the president decision-making powers on issues that are not decided by 
the legislation. Put differently, it gives the executive the right to usurp the 
competences of legislation. Thirdly, the simultaneity of presidential elections 
and general elections would be contrary to the principle that the legislative 
and executive organs are separately formed and carries the danger that the 
head of the executive controls the legislative branch at the same time. This 
flaw is compounded by another proposal that the president should be entitled 
to decide on the renewal of the legislative organ’s elections and vice versa. 
Finally, a significant aspect of presidentialism, decentralization and concomitant 
bicameralism, are absent in these propositions. !®4 

This type of presidentialism introduces “decretismo”,'®> a common form of 
violation in delegative democracies, which allows presidents or the executive 
to infringe on the law-making powers of the parliament. The violation of 
separation of powers provides a breeding ground for corruption, which occurs 
either through “the abuse of the rights of a public post for private purposes” 
(violation of the principle, government for the people) or through the abuse of 
these rights in a way that affects political decisions (violation of the principle, 
government of the people).!®© The government’s crackdown on the media 
after the police raids on the grounds of high-level corruption, bid-rigging and 
money laundering, was telling about the way the AKP was heading. Intimi- 
dation of the press, mass firings, tax investigations, wiretapping by the MIT, 
and mass detention and imprisonment of journalists under anti-terrorism 
laws, have shown the impact of executive power’s excessive rights.!87 In the 
case of presidentialism as proposed by the AKP, Turkish delegative democ- 
racy might possibly operate to the full as in the case of its well-known Latin 
American counterparts. 

The restoration of the deep state is indicated by the new formal setting of 
intelligence gathering, which empowers the executive through undemocratic 
oversight of the security sector. The new law on the MIT grants extraordinary 
powers, such as the right to conduct operations abroad, extensive phone tap- 
ping, and greater immunity from prosecution to agents. In accordance with 
this, prosecutors will contact MIT executives in case of complaints regarding 
MIT members and their duties and activities. A court of serious crimes in 
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Ankara, to be chosen by the Supreme Council of Judges and Prosecutors 
(HSYK), will be authorized to try those who are charged with personal 
crimes or charged with crimes regarding their duties. The Supreme Court of 
Appeals will also be responsible for trying the MIT undersecretary, who is 
Turkey’s top intelligence chief, if any case is opened against him or her. 

With regard to the possibility of an elite settlement between the AKP and 
the BDP, the international scene in the Middle East offered a new perspective. 
The BDP overcame the 10 percent threshold in 2011 elections by entering the 
parliament as independent candidates. The Kurds have established a Kurdistan 
Regional Government in northern Iraq and have become a power broker in 
Syria.!88 On March 21, 2013 Ocalan called on his organization to declare a 
ceasefire and withdraw from Turkish territory. In the peace talks with Ocalan, 
the BDP and later the HDP have functioned as an interlocutor and an inter- 
mediary between him and the PKK commanders in the Kandil mountains in 
northern Iraq. On the other hand, further indicators signal the restoration of deep 
state, such as the AKP’s new policing strategy based on “risk prevention” and 
the controversial bill on internal security that aim at expanding vague and broad 
police powers and sidelining the supervisory role of prosecutors and judges. 
These bear the danger of creating new forms of state of exception. 

Both the Turkish government and the Kurdish movement have a stake in 
peace. The end of bloodshed will be a great victory, an end of mutual 
destruction that has cost the lives of around 40,000 people. On the one hand, 
the methods of withdrawal and full disarmament are to be negotiated. On the 
other hand, the reluctance to purge JITEM can be explained by fact that 
these autocratic cliques are seen as indispensible tools as long as the Kurdish 
question remains unsolved. The ambition of the AKP to make Turkey a 
regional power in the Middle East remains unrealistic unless the government 
reaches a democratic peace deal. Prospects of a leading role for Turkey in the 
Middle East have already been undermined by the Syrian and Iraqi quagmire 
and the crackdown on the Arab Spring by authoritarian governments. 
Undoubtedly, the violent repression of the Gezi Park protests of 2013 cost the 
AKP international credibility, which was once called a role model in the league 
of “Muslim democrats”.!8? 

Abusive use of force by police, including tear gas, water cannons and 
beatings turned a small demonstration of several hundred environmentalists 
to save Gezi Park, one of the last green spaces in central Istanbul, from 
destruction on May 30, 2013 to a nationwide movement against the govern- 
ment, which cut across social, ideological, and cultural divides. Thousands of 
protestors were wounded; several protestors lost their lives. According to the 
Konda survey, political polarization on the first anniversary of protests 
indicates a polarization along the lines of pro-AKP and anti-AKP camps, 
which simultaneously operates with Turkish-Kurdish and Sunni-Alevite cul- 
tural polarization and comprises “concerned modernists” and “politicized 
religious-conservatives”. Forty percent of the survey respondents thought that 
protestors were defending their democratic rights and freedoms, whereas 
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54 percent regard it as a provocation of “external power centers”, including the 
US, a combination of several countries including the European states, even 
internal actors, such as separatists, CHP, and general opposition to the AKP!*° 

Coupled with insufficient pressure from the US and the EU as international 
anchors and the lack of elite settlement, the consolidation of democracy was 
bound to fail. Ugur finds an anchor dilemma for the EU and a credibility 
dilemma for Turkey in the EU membership process. The anchor dilemma 
arises from the limited share of the EU in carrying the short-term costs of 
realizing its commitments and its limited ability to using sanctions. The 
credibility problem on the side of Turkey is the perceived wish to take deci- 
sions, but the resistance and weak political will to implement them.!?! The 
“Accession Partnership” documents and regular reports of the European 
Commission have been used as “gate keeping” instruments to induce com- 
pliance through benchmarking and monitoring. The European Council takes 
them into account in its decisions on financial assistance and on the prog- 
ress of the accession process. However, as will be examined in the next 
section, after the start of negotiations in 2005, the AKP partially reversed the 
democratization process by not enacting relevant regulations for imple- 
mentation and by adopting legal amendments contrary to democratic norms 
and rules. 

In the past decade, the EU has gradually lost its major role as an interna- 
tional anchor for democratic consolidation. The Europeanization of 
Cyprus question in 2004 paved the way for a political and technical stalemate 
due to the blockage of negotiation chapters; the Eurozone crisis since 2009 
shifted Greece’s and the EU’s attention away from the Cyprus issue; and the 
current indeterminacy over the future of European integration has added to 
the disenchantment of the Turkish public with respect to elusive EU mem- 
bership. Neither the EU nor Turkey came to the point of ending the accession 
process, but accession talks came to a standstill. Since 2005, only one of the 
35 chapters in the acquis has been provisionally closed. Accession reports in 
the 2010s have expressed disappointment with Turkey’s progress on several 
realms including judicial reform, media freedom, freedom of expression. 
Relations were even more strained after the Gezi protests, which further alie- 
nated those who argue against Turkey’s eligibility for EU membership. As 
scepticism over Turkey has grown, EU accession has drifted from Turkey’s 
agenda. 

In the post-Cold War international scene, the main focus of Turkish-US 
relations has shifted from Europe to the Middle East. In line with Cold War 
logic, Turkey had been primarily defined as a European stronghold against 
the USSR. However, the new threat perception of the US shifted to “rogue 
states” such as Iran and Syria along the borders of Turkey. Taspinar argues 
that Turkish foreign policy can only be understood in the context of public 
resentment based on the belief that the West has not shown the respect 
Turkey deserves. Having upgraded its status as the sixteenth largest economy 
in the world in 2011, Turkey gained self-confidence and independence vis-a-vis 
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the West and searched for an economic and strategic alliance with Russia, 
India, China, and the Middle East and Africa.!°? 

The electoral success of the AKP stems mainly from its economic perfor- 
mance. However, Yeldan warns against the shrinkage of the public sector 
resulting from speculative-led jobless-growth pattern in the post-2001 era. The 
chain of reaction between high rates of interest, the high inflow of hot money 
finance to the Turkish financial markets, and the overvaluation of the Turkish 
Lira culminated in expanding deficits on the commodity trade and current 
account balances. In other words, growth bears the seeds of crisis. As foreign 
direct investment functions as a source of financing the current account deficit, 
it exacerbates destabilizing external fragility. Moreover, the burden of an 
import-dependent domestic industry is absorbed by wage-labor. Due to the 
shrinkage of the public sector, the middle-class and the poor suffer from the 
decreasing public funds for education and health.!9? 

Is this type of growth democratic? Scholars also contrast the waning power 
of the statist bureaucracy in contrast to the rise of the neo-liberal wing of the 
Turkish economic bureaucracy during the AKP era. As Onis argues, hyper- 
privatization through the block sale method implicates the preference of the 
government for rapid revenue maximization rather than the inclusion of wider 
segments of the population through the capital markets. He also adds that 
major Turkish conglomerates and banks, such as OYAK, have actively parti- 
cipated in the privatization process and acted with a global profit-maximiza- 
tion objective. On the other hand, class-based reaction to the costs of 
privatization, illustrated in the case of the TEKEL workers, remained tem- 
porary and sporadic in the asymmetric power relations.!*4 


Military autonomy and undemocratic civilian supremacy (2000-2014) 


The constitutional amendments and legislative reforms led to the decline of 
military autonomy in the 2000s. The AKP was forced to respond to the 
secular establishment’s backlash with reforms. Indeed, one of the great para- 
doxes of the Turkish democratization process is that societal polarization has 
made reforms unavoidable, which has ultimately ended military tutelage. After 
its record election result in 2011, the AKP showed that civilian supremacy 
should not be confused with democratic oversight of the security sector. As 
was the case with the former conservative-nationalist center-right parties of 
the AP and the DYP, the AKP pursued status quo policies that remind us of the 
deep-seated feelings of insecurity informing these parties’ pragmatic conformity 
with the military-centered “state” tradition and calculated using it as an 
instrument of gathering support, as long as the military did not interfere with 
the government’s business.!%° 

In the 2000s, Turkey witnessed a rapid transition from the sheer lack of 
civilian supremacy to an undemocratic and insufficient control of the armed 
forces. High levels of autonomy in the 2010s might at first sight seem to be 
contradictory, but it is a rule rather than an exception as the post-transition 
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unstable defective democracies of South America and Southeast Asia have 
proven in the past decades. The military can be forced to leave the political 
power center, but still be allowed to enforce discretion in several categories on 
the professional-political-judicial continuum. In order to defend corporate 
interests, the militaries around the world have claimed high autonomy in the 
professional sphere. The question is whether this autonomy turns out to be a 
convincing weapon, intimidating and destroying civilians’ rule, paving the way 
for unprofessionalism. The question is also whether the government allows 
the military to retain political and judicial domains, as in the case with the 
lack of budgetary control and the impunity of autocratic cliques. 

In the professional sphere, autonomy in military education and doctrine 
decreased, but the level is high. Backed by the AKP’s reluctance to purge all 
autocratic cliques, the Turkish military’s silence over the operations of OHD 
and JITEM illustrates new forms of professionalism. Unprofessionalism 
threatens the life of civilians. In 2011, 34 members of fuel oil and cigarette 
smuggler families lost their lives in the province of Roboski (Uludere) bordering 
Iraq in a military airstrike based on false intelligence gathering which claimed 
that they were PKK members. The parliamentary investigative sub-commission 
found (with the majority votes of the AKP members) no “deliberate intent” 
and the Office of General Staff Military Prosecutor decided not to press 
charges on those operationally responsible for this incident. A major positive 
development occurred in July 2013 with the amendment of the TSK Internal 
Service Law Article 35, which had been used to justify military interventions. 

According to the “White Book” of the National Defense Ministry pub- 
lished in 2000, the TSK military personnel amounted to 800,000, 600,000 of 
which were conscripted. In 2011, the TSK declared on its website that from 
666,576 of the military personnel 465,197 are conscripted.!°° Yentiirk notes 
that the following factors undermine effective public and parliamentary 
debate: the lack of information on the breakdown of the numbers of military 
professionals by rank; restrictions on information about the salaries of the 
professional staff and the total expenditure allocated to them and to con- 
scripts; and insufficient information about the types of duty that conscripts 
carry out.!?”? Moreover, despite the decrease of force levels, the TSK is among 
the world’s largest armed forces, where compulsory military service remains 
the only service modality, since they are deemed indispensable for political 
indoctrination.!”8 

The current modernization plans target the nationalization of the defense 
industry, an increase in research and development and procurement expen- 
ses,!°° but they lack a convincing rationale and prove a budgetary burden. 
Besides, the lack of transparency in personnel policy hinders an accurate 
assessment of policy changes; reforms have been limited to the improvement 
of conditions for some lower ranks, changes in appointment mechanisms, and 
professionalization for a limited scale of duties.?”° 

The dismissal of junior ranking officers allegedly implicated in Islamist 
fundamentalist activities was a tradition in the YAS. President Giil expressed 
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his reservations about the dismissals in a 2008 YAS meeting, since these 
decisions were immune from judicial review. The YAS meeting in 2008 was 
a breach of this tradition. Constitutional amendments in 2010 abolished 
judicial immunity for the decisions of the YAS on dismissals. The level of 
autonomy has decreased from very high to high, because the YAS has still an 
excessive jurisdiction and its composition and formal powers do not comply 
with democratic standards.”°! The overall level of autonomy in the professional 
sphere has decreased to high. 

In the professional-political sphere, the autonomy level with respect to the 
organization of defense decreased to high. During the drafting of new con- 
stitution in February 2013, four parties agreed to make the Chief of Staff 
accountable to the Prime Minister instead of the Ministry of National 
Defense. As with other aspects of consensus, this amendment was suspended 
after the dissolution of the Parliamentary Committee for Consensus on Con- 
stitution. Despite the significance of this consensus and the compliance of the 
Chief of Staff with civilian authority, it must be noted that even if the chief of 
staff was subordinated to the “line” ministry, the ministerial staff comprises 
mainly military men, who are subordinated to the General Staff. The lack of 
civilian staff with expertise on defense and security has a direct impact on 
civilian supremacy in the implementation of defense policies. The Ministry of 
National Defense must be restructured from scratch. According to Narcis 
Serra, former Spanish Defense Minister who served during the term of Felipe 
Gonzalez (1982-91), without democratic consolidation, the military is not 
accountable to civilians.?°” 

The Ergenekon and Sledgehammer court cases have led to a critical turn in 
senior promotions. The Law on the TSK Personnel prescribes that the mili- 
tary personnel who are suspects in such trials cannot be promoted; they are 
either suspended by the “line” minister or retired if they have completed the 
waiting term in their rank; suspects, who were released pending trial, were 
appointed to passive posts. In a 2010 YAS meeting, Prime Minister Erdogan 
resisted informal rules by not promoting eleven generals whose arrest as sus- 
pects in the Sledgehammer trial was ordered by a civilian court. They were 
appointed to different posts. These generals were released from prison after 
the Constitutional Court issued a ruling calling for a retrial. In a 2014 YAS 
meeting, they were put on the retired list like those suspects in the Ergenekon 
trial. The term of duty of suspects in the 28 February ‘coup’ of 1997 were 
extended. 

Shortly before the 2011 YAS meeting, faced with the prospect of “retire- 
ment waves”, the Chief of Staff Isik Kosaner together with the commanders 
of the Land Forces, Navy and Air Force resigned in protest. Unprecedentedly, in 
the absence of four members, the YAS appointed the Chief of Staff. As a gesture, 
the current Chief of Staff, Necdet Ozel, has removed the e-memorandum of 
2007 from the General Staffs website. Due to the compliance of the General 
Staff with civilian supremacy, the level of autonomy has decreased to low in 
the 2010s. 
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Amid a veil of secrecy, defense budget proposals have been prepared by the 
General Staff and approved verbatim in the parliament. Futile parliamentary 
committees only examine draft laws and law proposals; they are not entitled 
to examine military budgets or to submit proposals.?°? According to Trans- 
parency International, Turkey scores moderate to low on budget transparency 
(in the same league with Tanzania, Venezuela, and Afghanistan), which 
reflects little willingness or capacity to enforce oversight and to disclose 
defense budget figures, little or no defense and security audits, and significant 
off-budget military expenditure.?°4 

Since the adoption of the law on public financial management and control 
in 2003, the publications of the Ministry of Finance have provided a large 
amount of data on military spending. However, access to the data on defense 
expenditures still proves an impediment to making an exact calculation. 
For categories such as Defense Industry Support Fund (Savunma Sanayii 
Destekleme Fonu, SSDF), the village guards, the Secret Fund (Ortiilii Odenek), 
military research and development, foreign credits intended for military 
spending, and financial transfers to Northern Cyprus for military purposes, 
there is only limited access to information. We have little or no information 
on the Turkish Armed Forces Foundation (TSKGV) and the pensions of retired 
military and civil personnel who served in the Turkish Armed Forces.?°> 

Since 2004, the budget share of education has exceeded the share of the 
defense ministry.” It is estimated that the share of the total military expen- 
diture in the GDP (in Turkish Lira) had a general downward trend from 
3.7 percent in 2000 to 2.5 percent in 2005, while military spending increased 
from 6,248 million YTL to 16,232 million YTL;*’ since 2006, the military 
burden has been relatively high, around 2.4 percent, while military expendi- 
ture rose from 19,416 million YTL to 41,104 million YTL between 2006 and 
2014. In 2012, Turkey ranked 15th in the world’s top military spenders list.?°° 

A reform package in 2003 entitled the Court of Auditors to audit accounts 
and transactions of all types of organizations, including military expenditures 
upon the request of parliament. The 2003 Law on Public Financial Adminis- 
tration and Control introduced internal audit. An amendment to article 160 
of the constitution in 2004 removed the secrecy clause over the military’s 
state-owned assets. However, the military institutions provide very limited 
information in their activity reports and are exempt from publishing their 
strategic plans. The effective control of the feasibility of projects is further 
curtailed by the lack of performance auditing. Moreover, the government 
restricted the oversight with amendments to the Law on the Court of Audi- 
tors in 2010, which stipulated that the court is not permitted to question the 
reasonableness and effectiveness of the military’s expenditure policies. An 
independent audit based on these principles has neither been done nor made 
public to date. With a regulation in 2012, the government limited the pub- 
lication of audit reports about security, defense, and intelligence agencies. The 
TSK was entitled to censor the publication of information in these reports 
with respect to state property holdings and the assets of related institutions.*” 
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Therefore, the poor record in budgetary transparency should be primarily 
attributed to the government’s reluctance rather than the military’s resistance. 
Since accountability would jeopardize the AKP’s strategy of restoring the 
deep state, it perceives high level military autonomy in budgets not as a threat 
but as a means to undemocratic civilian supremacy as long as the General 
Staff acts in conformity with the government. 

The same rule applies to the category of arms production and procurement. 
Despite the decline in the ranking compared to the 1990s, Turkey was the 
world’s 14th major arms importer between 2006 and 2010; it ranked the 3rd 
largest arms importer in the Middle East in 2013.7!° Arms purchases continue 
to be excluded from parliamentary approval. Moreover, arms spending will 
probably increase in the future due to the acquisition of advanced power- 
projection capabilities in line with the modernization program, whose ratio- 
nale is questionable given the decreased level of conflict with the PKK in the 
2000s.7!! As a part of modernization, the domestic industry’s share in arms 
supply was increased to 42 percent; nonetheless, Turkey remains largely 
dependent on the import of high technologies.?!? Although the legislation 
permits the external audit of the movable expenditures (weapons) of the 
military, due to lack of relevant legislation, the audit of firms of the TSKGV 
has remained outside parliamentary oversight.?!? 

Corruption pertains to this category as well. In 2010, the former Minister 
of Defense, Vecdi Génil, described the corruption resulting from the high 
commissions taken from the agents of arms production firms in direct pur- 
chases. He maintained that the Ministry reduced direct purchases, or put dif- 
ferently, the contact of these agents directly with the ministry and the General 
Staff; instead they focused on common ventures with the arms industry. He 
also argued that the State Auditing Commission, the Prime Ministry Inspec- 
tion Board, and the parliamentary commissions should take measures against 
corruption in arms purchases.?!4 As of 2009, the Undersecretariat for the 
Defense Industry has broken with the military’s monopoly in buying arms, 
but it did not improve transparency as arms tenders have not been subject 
to parliamentary debate. The level of autonomy in arms production and 
procurement decreased to high levels. 

A major reverse to military tutelage occurred in the political-judicial 
sphere, specifically in the category of internal security. In 2001, constitutional 
amendments ensured the voting majority of the MGK’s civilian members and 
downgraded the MGK’s decisions to being advisory to the government. In 
2003, reforms abolished the monopoly of the Secretariat-General on collect- 
ing information and documents, repealed its large-scale executive and super- 
visory authorities, and allowed a civilian to be appointed as the secretary 
general. To take over the former roles of the MGK Secretariat-General, the 
Prime Ministry established the General Directorate of Security Affairs in 
2006 and the Undersecretariat for Public Order and Security was founded 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs in 2010 to coordinate crisis manage- 
ment. In 2010, for the first time, the government reviewed the National 
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Security Policy Document and set its priorities in subsequent years.!> The 
military’s autonomy decreased to middle. 

After the defeat of the putsch threat in 2007, specifically during the pre- 
sidency of Giil, the significance of the post of president in securing military 
autonomy has decreased substantially. The direct and popular election of 
Erdogan as a president in 2014 has rendered it trivial. With regard to the 
Gendarmerie, the military’s autonomy declined to medium levels. However, 
unless the JGK is directly tied to the line ministry, the civilian oversight of its 
law enforcement activities remains to be constrained. The JGK’s excessive use 
of authority was illustrated in the Semdinli incident of 2005, the interception 
scandal in 2008, and the Republican Working Group’s subversive activities. 
Contrary to this activism, its inaction and neglect in the murder of Armenian 
intellectual, Hrant Dink, in 2007 have fueled suspicions about the JGK.*!° 
The state of emergency was abolished in 2004, but has continued de facto 
through the village guard system and the secret protocol called EMASYA. 
The EMASYA protocol was annulled in 2010 due to its alleged role in coup 
plots.!” In compliance with the 2008 National Program with the EU, the 
government amended the Regulation on the Organization and Duties of the 
Gendarmerie to formally separate the authority of the gendarmerie from the 
police’s powers, transferred some residential areas to the police, and estab- 
lished the Undersecretariat for Public Order and Security to introduce civilian 
oversight. However, these changes remain insufficient to improve oversight.?!8 
The overall level of military autonomy in determining internal security has 
decreased to middle. 

From 1992 onwards, the leadership of MIT have been civilians, who have 
collaborated with the government against Ergenekon. In the context of the rise 
of civilian supremacy, the government and the MIT instead of the military 
have became more in charge of the Kurdish question. However, as elaborated 
above, the current undemocratic formal setting governing the MIT empowers 
the executive to constrain the judiciary. In contrast to the denial of JITEM, the 
establishment of the Gendarmerie Intelligence Agency (Jandarma Istihbarat 
Teskilati, JIT) in 2005 raised the question of whether legal status has been 
granted to this semi-formal institution. In 2011, upon an investigation of a 
public prosecutor, the JGK declared that JITEM had existed, but was abol- 
ished in 1990; the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the General Staff accepted 
that JITEM had existed, but denied any responsibility for its establishment.*!° 
However, reportedly, only JITEM’s name was erased, while its cadres were 
transferred to some units of the JGK in 1999.7? The recent MIT Law and 
the JITEM’s formalization under the AKP rule as well as the apparent 
agreement over its existence decreased the level of autonomy in intelligence 
gathering to moderate levels. 

With respect to judicial prosecution, some of the Susurluk suspects were 
brought to justice and sentenced to prison terms disproportionate to the crime 
spectrum committed. The perpetrators of the Semdinli incident were released 
by a military court in 2007. To date no JITEM member has been convicted of 
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JITEM activities. Extrajudicial killings were a daily routine between 1992 and 
1994. Since the statutory period of limitations for cases that are not processed 
by public prosecutors is twenty years, since 2014, it has become not possible 
to bring many of the murderers to justice unless they are declared as having 
committed crimes against humanity. Reforms have weakened the Janus- 
headed judiciary, but the duality continues. Constitutional amendments in 
2010 entitled civilian courts to try crimes committed by military men against 
the constitutional order; they lifted the powers of military courts to try 
civilians; they changed the composition and working procedures of the 
Constitutional Court and HSYK; and they made the HSYK decisions on 
dismissals subject to revision. Moreover, de facto total impunity of the Chief 
of Staff and force commanders was abolished, as the Constitutional Court 
was entitled to try them. In 2011, the Military Appeals Court referred the 
Semdinli case to a civilian court. However, the decisions of the Military 
Appeals Court are still not subject to civilian supervision and the High Military 
Administrative Court maintains the duality of civil and military courts. To 
conclude, the OHD, JITEM, village guards, are still not held accountable for 
their deeds. The level of autonomy for this category has decreased to high. 
The overall level of autonomy in the political-judicial sphere has decreased 
from very high to medium. 


Table 5.1 The level of military autonomy (1950-2014) 


Spheres of the 1950-60 1960-80 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-14 
military’s autonomy high high very high very high middle 
Professional sphere middle high very high very high high 


Military education very high very high veryhigh very high high 
and doctrine 


Force levels low high very high very high very high 
Military reform low high very high very high very high 
Junior level low very high very high very high high 
personnel decisions 

Professional-political middle high very high very high high 
sphere 

Organization of high high very high very high __sihigh 
defense 

Senior promotions middle high very high very high low 
Military budgets low high very high very high high 
Arms production low high very high very high high 

and procurement 

Political-judicial high very high very high very high middle 
sphere 

Internal security high high very high very high middle 
Intelligence gathering high very high very high veryhigh middle 


Judicial prosecution high very high very high very high high 
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6 Conclusion 


This single case study traced the within-case temporal variation of the Turkish 
state (formation, consolidation, and breakdown) from the seventeenth century 
Ottoman Empire to the contemporary Turkish Republic. It generated an 
analytical framework of a path-dependent phenomenon called “deep state” 
and discussed the conditions for the consolidation of democracy in this 
macro-social setting. Theory-building was based on an eclectic theorization of 
analytical frameworks of democratization, state consolidation, revolution, civil- 
military relations, and democratic consolidation. They were modified and 
combined to generate a middle-range theory, specifically, as Rueschemeyer 
calls it, a focused meta-theory which suggests few directly testable hypotheses, 
but which focuses on problem formation as well as on the generation and 
revision of related concepts. 

In order to strengthen the causal inferences against the basic limits of case 
studies, the inferences were based on a historical approach to causality — 
specifically, on path-dependent explanations — which identifies causal mechan- 
isms and justifies hypotheses through theoretically grounded causal process 
observations. This path-dependent explanation showed that the deep state 
emerged as a result of a self-reinforcing historical causation initiated after a 
critical juncture — 1.e. a time of heightened contingency during a narrowly 
circumscribed period, when specific decisions had high political impact with 
long-term consequences, and paved the way for the formation of institutions 
that have self-reproducing properties. 

The other examples of historical causation depicted in this book were slow- 
moving causal processes: causal chains, cumulative causes, and threshold 
effects. The persuasiveness of the causal chains was sustained and, in order to 
avoid an infinite regression during process tracing, causal chains were broken 
according to theoretical guidelines, at critical junctures, or at points where it 
proved to be difficult to trace causal connections. Theorized causal mechan- 
isms shed light on the path-dependent emergence, rise, and decline of the deep 
state. The types of common causal mechanisms of institutional creation and 
resilience followed during the path-dependent development of the Turkish 
deep state were increasing returns, negative feedback, and cyclical process. 
Moreover, the interaction between the state and democracy was examined by 
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integrating cleavages, political parties, and elites as secondary units into the 
analysis. 

The theory-driven type of process tracing necessitated aligning methodology 
with ontology. Two-level theories and three-level concepts allowed for con- 
ceptual precision. Four types of causal processes were illustrated in the process- 
tracing explanations. Concepts such as revolution, deep state, and democratic 
consolidation were theorized as complex forms of causality — i.e. a conjunction 
of several variables and conditions in a multi-level theory. The path-dependent 
causal process examined the emergence and trajectory of the deep state. 
Moreover, the interaction effects between formal and informal institutions 
were elaborated as the change of the state and the political regime are related 
in a reciprocal causality. Finally, Jinear causality was exemplified by the simple 
micro-level phenomena that can be examined through the analysis of the 
direct chain of events. 

With the aim of contributing to the Moore Research Program on the 
emergence of democracy and authoritarianism, the theoretical chapter intro- 
duced state and cleavages as new causal variables for regime change and 
suggested an alternative explanation for regime change through state trans- 
formation. A central role was given to the state at the macro-structural level. 
This chapter applied an integrative path-dependent strategy, which regards 
institutions as mediatory units between the structure and agency. It estab- 
lished links to the deep state and democracy on four levels of analysis. It 
discussed state formation, consolidation, and breakdown in the context of 
international/world systemic developments. It specified the impact of the state 
as a macro structure and cleavages as a domestic structure on democracy. The 
concept of deep state was generated by relating it to the military as a meso- 
level institution, along with the formal and informal institutions. On the 
micro-level, actor constellations, decisions, and their outcomes were examined. 
The breakdown of the deep state, international anchors, and elite settlement 
were hypothesized as the causes of democratic consolidation. 

As listed by Mahoney, the analytical components of a path-dependent 
explanation in terms of sequential stages involve, at the first stage, antecedent 
historical conditions that influence the options available for actors. In the 
second stage, the critical juncture occurs when a window of opportunity for 
various actions is opened to actors who select a particular option from among 
alternatives. In the third stage, that particular option creates an institution 
which is reproduced due to structural persistence. In the fourth stage, a reac- 
tive sequence — i.e. reactions and counter-reactions to that institution — inter- 
vene and challenge the structural persistence. In the last stage, the regime 
outcome depends on the resolution of the conflict. 

In order to examine the antecedent conditions, we needed an explanatory 
scheme which adequately accounts for macro-social settings different to those 
in Western Europe whose early modern, feudal roots in the liberal democracy 
were traced by Downing to the prior existence of medieval constitutionalism 
and the absence of a military revolution predating the rise of the bourgeoisie. 
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Referring to Weber, Barkey, Tilly, and Mann, the features of Western European 
feudal domination were contrasted to the patrimonial domination of the 
Ottoman state according to the type of land tenure, style of state centraliza- 
tion, transformation to capitalist economy, and sources of social change and 
state breakdown. The informal source of the Turkish deep state was traced 
back to the brokerage style of state centralization under the Ottoman patri- 
monial domination that involved the fabrication of, and negotiation with, 
bandits. A two-level theory based on Trimberger’s Revolution from above was 
constructed. The formal source of the Turkish deep state was traced back to 
the autonomy of the bureaucrats, one of the secondary level causes of the 
revolution from above. 

At the domestic-structural level, this book referred to the hypotheses of 
Lipset and Rokkan on cleavages. It confirmed Skocpol’s hypothesis that par- 
ticular class and cleavage constellations were not a cause but an outcome of 
the way the state was organized. The strong state played a crucial role in the 
securing a center-periphery cleavage constellation and exerted influence in con- 
trolling the party system. It distorted, through military interventions, constitu- 
tional measures, party closures, and changing election systems, the translation 
of infrastructural conflicts to party systems. Therefore, the reproduction of 
state-cleavage structures replaced state-class structures in the third stage in 
the template of path-dependent explanations of regime change — structural 
persistence. 

Before generating the three-level concept of deep state, this study addressed 
the question of political regimes. It opted for a continuous concept of political 
regimes and distinguished the negative pole (autocracy) from the positive pole 
(democracy) through legitimation, monopoly, structure, and the use of dom- 
ination, as well as access and claim to domination. Diminished subtypes of 
authoritarian regimes were categorized according to the criteria of access 
to power and the legitimation of power. This study referred to the positive 
pole of the basic level (liberal democracy) and employed the concept of 
“defective democracy” developed by Merkel et a/. to explain the gray zone 
between autocracy and liberal democracy. It claimed that defective democ- 
racies that lack democratic civilian oversight have the potential to become 
deep state. 

The three-level concept of deep state was constructed by placing the state 
at the basic level. The basic level causes are found down the ladder of abstrac- 
tion, in political regimes, tutelary democracy and delegative democracy. The 
concepts of military autonomy and the undemocratic control of the security 
sector were placed at the secondary level. The basic and secondary levels were 
tied together theoretically with causality. This study extracted secondary level 
variables primarily from the interaction between the formal and informal 
institutions in post-transitional settings where perverse institutionalization 
enables undemocratic formal and informal rules to prevent formal democratic 
institutionalization. The sui generis repertoire of the deep state’s informal 
institutions comprises forms of special relationships, of violent exertion of 
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influence, and of material exchange. The indicator level provided a detailed 
causal analysis of the secondary level dimension. 

On the basic level, concept generation made the positive pole (semi-formal 
state) and the negative pole (informal state) explicit; it specified the content 
between these poles and theorized the gray zone. The necessary conditions for 
the formal, semi-formal, and informal state were made explicit. The form of 
the state changes according to the extent of undemocratic informal institutions’ 
fusion with formal institutions, whether civilian rulers tilt the balance in the 
informal domination’s favor, or whether the deep state exerts ideological 
hegemony. A sufficiency criterion for the emergence of semi-formal and informal 
states was identified. In the semi-formal state under military tutelage, dual 
domination through high level military autonomy signals deep state’s existence 
and civilian rulers appease this modality of domination, whereas in the infor- 
mal state they actively cooperate to enforce the sui generis repertoire. In the 
informal state, the military autonomy reaches the highest levels; deep state is 
converted into the state and the difference between an authoritarian regime 
and defective democracy is nominal. 

The two-level theory of democratic consolidation indicated a regime change 
through state transformation, which comprises, as the basic level jointly sufficient 
causes, the breakdown of the deep state, international anchors, and elite settle- 
ments. Elite settlements were defined as a deliberate consensus and compromise 
between disunified elites for making democracy the “only game in town”. 
Consolidation succeeds when perverse institutionalization is reversed and the 
interplay of formal and informal institutions is changed to destroy the deep state. 
The two-level theory directly related the secondary level variable to the out- 
come variable — the consolidation of democracy — in an ontological relationship 
with state transformation, elite settlement, and cleavage transformation. 

As this book explicitly referred to a historical context and explored a con- 
junction of variables leading to an outcome, it enabled us to make “context- 
specific generalizations”! pertaining to the deep state in tutelary and delegative 
democracies. Single-case analyses have higher internal validity compared to 
cross-case analyses. Further research has the potential to establish conceptual 
equivalences and complementarity with cross-case analysis, and to thereby 
establish the external validity of the theoretical propositions of this book. It 
would be fruitful to extend this approach to selected cases of tutelary democracy 
with a history of protracted armed conflict, such as Pakistan and Indonesia. A 
comparison with the Turkish case could explore the critical junctures that 
paved the way for the installation of the deep state. Permissive conditions could 
guide us in finding out the underlying context of the contingency responsible 
for leading to a specific path being taken; productive conditions could enable 
us to grasp the outcomes of the critical juncture and “lock in” effects; critical 
antecedents could be connected to productive conditions for elucidating the 
differential causal effects of the independent variables between the cases. 

Russia, the Philippines, Colombia, and Peru, all of whom have shifted 
between illiberal and delegative democracy in their history, could be further 
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cases for a comparative analysis of deep states. The analysis of critical junctures 
and the sui generis repertoire of the deep state’s informal institutions would 
remain the same, putsch threat being excluded. Path dependent explanation 
would trace causal mechanisms and help us in grasping the functioning of 
perverse institutionalization in these countries that allows the executive 
branch to steer patronage networks in the deep state; concomitantly, it would 
evaluate the effective deterrence and compromise imposed by the executive 
branch on the formal security apparatus. 

The third chapter elucidated the antecedent conditions of the Turkish deep 
state’s path dependency. It demonstrated the Turkish deep state’s informal 
and formal sources, state-banditry relations in the seventeenth century and 
the autonomy of the military bureaucrats in the nineteenth century Ottoman 
Empire, respectively. In contrast to the early medieval Western Europe 
described by Downing, Ottoman patrimonial domination impeded medieval 
constitutionalism; military revolution was absent because of the presence of a 
standing army. State consolidation proceeded in a causal chain related to the 
long-term dissolution of provincial tumar system that was implemented as a 
response to the exigencies of the global crisis in the seventeenth century. The 
worldwide systemic impacts of the crisis created a multi-sequence and multi- 
stage causal process with major long-term outcomes. At the end of the crisis, 
the Ottoman economy was transformed into a semi-feudal type of peripheral 
formation. 

Referring to Barkey, the Ottoman brokerage-style consolidation was con- 
trasted with the Chinese incorporation of bandits and the Russian incorporation 
of the Cossack region. Banditry in China was a rural, societal creation. In the 
long-run, peasant revolutions destroyed the Russian and Chinese states. The 
Ottoman patrimonial state imposed a brokerage-style consolidation. Banditry 
was fabricated by the state and incorporated into the state. Lacking regional 
power-holders, the Ottoman state isolated each class on the vertical and hor- 
izontal lines of the social structure; the state made deals with bandits to control 
and repress rural society during the long-term dissolution of the provincial 
timar system. Following Heper, the Ottoman-Turkish monist polity was placed 
at the extreme pole on the continuum of strong states developed by Dyson, 
who placed at the other side of the pole the Prussian-German dual polity. 

The decline and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire encompassed two 
causal chains leading to the emergence of bureaucratic takeover, a basic level 
cause of the revolution from above. These chains comprised the secondary 
variables of bureaucratic takeover: autonomy from class domination, landlord 
vulnerability, and the radicalization of the bureaucrats. The first causal chain 
from the eighteenth century to the Tanzimat period in the mid-nineteenth 
century dealt with the rise of the Janissaries and the ayan as well as the 
expansion of banditry associated with the shifting power relations. The palace 
crushed the Janissaries and ayan, while reforms granted bureaucrats with 
autonomy and paved the way for the emergence of local notables as the new 
landed upper class, vulnerable to the political power of these elites. Following 
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Mardin and Ozbudun, it was argued that the cultural center-periphery clea- 
vage between the rulers and the ruled, or between the secularized bureaucratic 
center and the Islamic opposition, overlapped with the church-state cleavage. 

The second causal chain began with the emergence of the Young Ottoman 
movement. The gradual radicalization of the bureaucratic opposition of the 
Young Turks ended with the bureaucratic takeover of 1908. Banditry rose in 
the Balkans and Western Anatolia from the late ninteenth century onwards in 
the context of military defeats and the mass Muslim-Turkish migration to 
Anatolia from the lost Balkan territories. The bureaucrats’ underground 
organization called the Committee of Union and Progress collaborated with 
Macedonian gangs against the absolutist regime in the revolution of 1908. 
The critical juncture for the emergence of the deep state started in June 1908 
Reval meeting of the Great Powers on the Macedonian issue. After the closure 
of this juncture in July 1913 with the formation of the Young Turk dictator- 
ship, the deep state’s informal institutions were installed. The members of the 
main autocratic clique of the deep state, the clandestine Special Organization, 
were mainly former bandits. Extrajudicial executions, corruption and orga- 
nized crime were inseparably intertwined in the First World War, when the 
ethnic and religious structure of Anatolia was reshaped. 

This study confirmed the continuity between the pre-World War I Young Turk 
era and the making of the nation state during the War of Independence. The 
1908 revolution did not lead to state breakdown, instead the extreme inter- 
national pressure, culminating in a total War of Independence after World 
War | was a necessary cause of the revolutionary crisis that led to the Ottoman 
state’s demise. Indeed, the 1908 revolution functioned as a “dress rehearsal” 
for the revolution from above. The revolution from above was again facili- 
tated by collaboration with bandits. Gangs, the backbone of the National 
Forces (Kuva-y1 Milliye), gained a highly positive connotation by symbolizing 
the pioneers of national liberation. 

The fourth chapter categorized the authoritarian regime during the single- 
party rule of the CHP. According to the criteria of the legitimatization of power, 
the regime was called an authoritarian-modernizing regime with corporatist 
features. With respect to the criteria of access to power, this book analyzed 
the formal design of the regime, its constitutional tenets, and its internal party 
dynamics were discussed. It was argued that the regime gained clear-cut per- 
sonalist features after the prominent pashas resigned and the “chief system” 
was adopted in 1927. The legacy of this period for the deep state was the 
association of raison d’état with secularism and nationalism. Kemalism defined 
the borders of politics and the ideological perception of an “Islamist threat” 
underpinned perverse institutionalization, especially of putsch threat and ser- 
ious discrimination in the electoral system. Referring to Trimberger, it was 
argued that the bureaucrats’ coalition with the local rentier landlords had 
political costs for the rural middle classes, since it depoliticized the family pea- 
santry. This coalition was also an impediment to self-sufficient autonomous 
industrialization. 
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The causal chain was broken at the critical juncture for the transition to 
democracy and the deep state, which lasted from June 1945 Soviet threat 
to the announcement of the multi-party system by Inénii in July 1947. The 
choices of powerful international actors and the Turkish ruling elite paved the 
way for the transition to democracy; at the same time these decisions closed 
off alternatives other than the reemergence of the deep state. In other words, 
this critical juncture paved the way for the change of the state through regime 
transformation. Turkey’s deep state was embedded in the Western Bloc through 
a dependent relationship with the US under the Truman Doctrine and Marshall 
Plan. From 1947 to 1952, autocratic cliques were installed and extrajudicial 
executions carried out extensively. The main autocratic clique was established 
as a part of “Operation Gladio”, under NATO, to counter the “communist 
threat”. The Turkish Gladio or the Counterguerilla’s official name was the Spe- 
cial Warfare Department (OHD). During the Cold War, the OHD cooperated 
closely with the CIA and the Military Mission for US Aid in Turkey. The 
tense relations with Greece over Cyprus paved the way for the first large-scale 
operation of the deep state: the pogrom of September 6-7, 1955. 

The fourth chapter traced the effects of the Truman and Marshall aids at the 
international macro level on the interaction between the military and political 
elites. Hypotheses on civil-military relations were compared for explaining the 
causes of the 1960 coup. The landslide electoral success of the DP in 1950 
enabled the periphery to challenge the center, as represented by the state elites. 
The 1960 coup disproved Nordlinger’s arguments about the preservation of 
middle-class interests and distributional coalitions as the motivation of puts- 
chists and proved correct Linz and Stepan who referred to the dispersion of 
political power between the loyal, semi-loyal and disloyal factions. The 
Truman and Marshall aids created factionalism among junior officers, who 
were critical of the growing US dominance in Turkey. Moreover, opposition 
inside the DP grew with the economic downturn and the authoritarian tenden- 
cies of Menderes. Although it operated within the confines of market capitalism 
and Kemalist étatism, the putsch threat was compounded by rhetoric about 
“reactionary threat”. The coup overthrew the DP government in 1960. 

The high military autonomy level in the 1950s confirmed the deep state’s 
existence. The level in the professional sphere was middle. In contrast to the 
very high autonomy in military doctrine and education due to the impact of 
Kemalism, autonomy in other categories was low because the TSK was bound 
by the Law on the US Aid to Greece and Turkey in terms of force levels, 
modernization and reform, and junior level personnel decisions. The level of 
autonomy in the professional-political sphere was middle. High level was 
estimated in the organization of defense, despite the formal subordination of 
the General Staff to civil authority stipulated by the agreement with the US. 
The level in senior promotions was middle, considering the partial compro- 
mise of the higher cadres with the government and the relevance of the power 
relations between major cliques within the military in promotions. Due to 
dependence on the US in military budgets and in arms production and 
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procurement, the level in these categories was low. High levels were estimated 
in all categories of the political-judicial sphere. The OHD, the post of pre- 
sident, and the gendarmerie secured high autonomy in internal security. Organic 
ties of the OHD chiefs and cadres with the intelligence agency were estab- 
lished. With respect to judicial prosecution, the Janus-headed judiciary was 
traced back to the coexistence of civil and military courts. 

The fourth chapter traced increasing returns and negative feedback as 
self-reinforcing causal mechanisms of the deep state between 1960 and 1980. 
These mechanisms worked together rather than competing with each other. The 
military interventions in 1971 and 1980 — equilibriums in the negative feedback 
mechanism — occurred due to the paradoxical consequences of the coopera- 
tion of civil and military elites in hindering junta movements and restoring the 
hierarchy. This cooperation strengthened internal cohesion and the autonomy 
of the military. The top military brass’s priority to preserve the corporate 
identity of officers led to redemocratizations. 

This book argued that the state conquered the center of politics and situated 
itself against the periphery. The military interventions, formal institutional 
changes, and the sui generis repertoire of the deep state’s informal institutions 
targeted the exclusion of social powers in the periphery by the center. In the 
1960s and 1970s, the deep state was restored and strengthened to maintain 
the cleavage constellation based on the deep state’s power, which deepened 
ideological polarization; in the 1980s and 1990s, the pressure of the state to 
maintain this center-periphery divide gradually eroded the power of the poli- 
tical center and brought those cleavages more distant from the center to the 
fore: the secular-Islamist and ethnic divides. In the 1990s, political Islam and 
the Kurdish question were countered by transforming the deep state into 
“the state”. 

The heuristic grid of Lipset and Rokkan, comprising a two dimensional 
space, placed alliances of voters within the center-periphery axis and the 
cross-local-functional axis of ideological divide. In the 1960s and 1970s, left- 
right ideological tension, which was connoted with (anti-)communism and 
(anti-)Islamism, steadily increased. The extension of liberties with the 1961 
Constitution increased leftist political activism. As Cizre argued, the AP, the 
successor to the DP in the periphery, struggled to counter the putsch threat by 
approaching the center ideologically through a staunchly anti-communist stance. 
The AP employed a double-discourse: a secularist rhetoric appeasing the mili- 
tary and a softly belligerent rhetoric confronting it. The CHP in the center 
sought to widen its constituency by moving, in 1965, to the left of the center 
and competed with the socialist TIP for the votes of the urban lower classes. 
This book claimed that, as the Ottoman state fabricated banditry for state 
consolidation, the Turkish state fabricated banditry by recruiting “modern 
gangs” in the late 1960s. OHD cadres were strengthened with young fascist ele- 
ments of the Idealist Hearts recruited from the urban poor and university 
students. These “modern bandits”, Gray Wolves, in the service of the state 
engaged in gradually escalating political violence with the leftist opposition. 
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Moreover, political capitalism tied the capitalists’ fate to the state. The military- 
industrial complex under the military-held OYAK, established after the 1960 
coup, provided increasing returns for the military, and played a pivotal role in 
shaping the import substitution policy between 1960 and 1980. 

This study also discussed the interaction effects between the cleavages and 
classes in these two decades. Lipset and Rokkan refer to the democratic effect 
of the middle class after World War II in bridging the gaps between the working 
class and the bourgeoisie. However, in the Turkish aliberal society, in which 
pre-industrial cleavages prevailed, cleavage constellations and voter alignments 
hindered both social democracy and full-blown fascism due to the salience of 
the center-periphery cleavage. As the middle classes were split, the demands of 
the urban working class exacerbated tensions between the modernizing centrist 
elite and the conservative periphery. 

The coup by memorandum in 1971 was another balancing force that restored 
and strengthened the deep state in the negative feedback mechanism. Civil 
liberties were curbed with the support of the AP, which shifted from its strat- 
egy of double-discourse to a discourse of order. The Islamist MSP partially 
dissociated the votes of middle and lower classes from the AP on the right 
ideological divide. The social democratic policies of the CHP offered more 
democracy through an alliance of lower and middle classes. Social and political 
polarization increased. The 1973 oil crisis, the US embargo in 1975 and the 
European economic sanctions after the intervention in Cyprus aggravated the 
crisis-ridden economy. The inability of the CHP and the AP to forge a grand 
coalition led the small parties like the Islamist MNP and the far-right MHP 
to form short-lived coalition governments, with disproportionate leverage, 
and paralyzed the parliament. 

The fragmentation of the party system was compounded by deep state activ- 
ities. “Turkish-Islamic synthesis” was used against the leftist opposition by the 
Nationalist Front governments, specifically by the MHP and the MSP. Auto- 
cratic cliques were strengthened during the Nationalist Front governments. 
Political violence reached unprecedented levels in the late 1970s, as the MHP 
developed into a paramilitary organization with its “modern bandits” recruited 
from the Gray Wolves and the massacres and unknown-assailant murders of 
the OHD and MIT rose dramatically. The 1980 coup balanced the negative 
feedback mechanism and provided stability to apply the measures necessary 
to comply with the liberal market. 

The evidence of this study refuted the idea of extending the BA model to 
Turkey. The economic crisis that paved the way for the 1980 coup did not 
lead to BA, although the process was similar to the three stages described by 
O’Donnell. First, the Turkish military refrained from installing military regimes. 
Second, the deep state made this type of regime (or state) redundant. Third, 
unlike Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the Turkish military’s economic power 
derived from its political power, which is closely linked to the official ideology. 
Economic reductionism would not help in understanding Turkey. Fourth, the 
Turkish economy was not transnationalized until the 2000s. The vicious cycle 
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of instability marked by polarization, violence, and economic crisis was sus- 
tained due to the deep state. The coup makers did not implant a BA state, but 
restored and expanded the deep state. 

The military autonomy levels rose to very high in the two decades after the 
1960 coup. The level in the professional sphere increased to high. In military 
education and doctrine the level increased to very high, since putsch threat 
was inscribed in the TSK Internal Service Code by invoking Kemalism. The 
autonomy in determining force levels and military reform increased to high 
levels with NATO membership. With respect to the category of junior officers, 
the military autonomy rose to high levels, since the General Staff could 
tighten its control over the lower cadres and punished those acting outside the 
hierarchical order and ideological parameters by expelling them from the 
military. 

The level in the professional-political sphere increased to high levels as well. 
The level increased in the organization of defense, since the chief of staff was 
formally tied to the Prime Minister. The level in senior promotions increased 
to high because of the informal codes governing the YAS. The lack of demo- 
cratic accountability over military budgets, as well as arms production and 
procurement, increased the autonomy level to high. The level in the political- 
judicial sphere rose to very high. The MGK, the post of president, and the 
gendarmerie secured very high autonomy in internal security. In intelligence 
gathering, the lack of democratic accountability was exacerbated in tandem 
with the increase in the number of covert operations of the deep state. With 
respect to judicial prosecution, the level of military autonomy increased to 
very high due to the heightened impunity of autocratic cliques. 

The fifth chapter traced three path-dependent causal mechanisms of the 
deep state — negative feedback, increasing returns, and cyclical process — from 
1980 to 2000 as well as the break of the negative feedback mechanism and the 
decline of the cyclical process in the 2000s. The first two sections traced the 
negative feedback mechanism that began after the 1980 coup and ended in 
the 1997 coup by memorandum. The first section covered the 1980s, which were 
marked by the transition to a liberal economy; the next section evaluated the 
1990s when the deep state was transformed into “the state” in the context of 
the low-intensity warfare and the transition to a neo-liberal economy. The 
1982 Constitution deepened perverse institutionalization by extending the 
Janus-headed feature of the state institutions with the MGK’s widened jur- 
isdiction, the president’s veto powers, and State Security Courts. Repeated 
military interventions gave way to low-level institutionalization of the party 
system and weakened the power of the party leaders. 

The center-right ANAP formed the governments in the 1980s. This decade 
deepened the distributional deterioration, since real wages and high inflation 
taxation served as tools for liberalization. The secular-Islamist cleavage over- 
lapped with the urban-rural divide and was exacerbated due to the widening 
regional distributional inequalities. The small- and medium-sized enterprises 
that constituted the “Anatolian tigers” flourished with the unskilled labor 
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force recruited from the urban poor. Ozal supported their production and 
investment capacity with minimal subsidies. Liberalization of the political 
arena in 1987 exacerbated contestation for state resources. The second half of 
the 1980s was marked by the integration of the religious orders into capitalism 
and they influenced the electoral fate of the center-right ANAP, the DYP, and 
the Islamist RP. The integration of religious orders into capitalism, however, 
did not threaten big business and the secular establishment in this decade. The 
increasing returns mechanism, with respect to the military-industrial complex, 
gathered pace in the liberal era. OYAK ranked among the five largest hold- 
ings in Turkey due to its share in the redistribution through paternalistic 
patronage, which deprived the bourgeoisie from a solid basis for autonomy. 
The underground economy that could not afford to enter market relations 
was incorporated through gangs. 

In the 1980s, organized crime and armed conflict began to reproduce each 
other in a cyclical process. As the Ottoman state fabricated banditry and hired 
bandits for state consolidation, the Turkish state integrated “modern bandits” 
into the service of the state. The cyclical process was demonstrated with the 
correlation between the rise of corruption, drug trafficking, and political 
terror in the transformation of political capitalism. The state recruited pro- 
minent ultra-nationalist mafia bosses and gunmen from the Gray Wolves to 
fight against ASALA. These gunmen began to be involved in the lucrative 
heroin business. The clashes with the PKK in East and Southeast Turkey in 
1984, especially the proclamation of a state of emergency in 1987, were a turning 
point for the deep state. The Gendarmerie Intelligence and Anti-Terror 
Organization (JITEM) and the village guards were included in the autocratic 
cliques. They were increasingly involved in drug trafficking, money launder- 
ing, and unknown-assailant murders. In the 1980s, a type of businessmen 
emerged whose capital was at least partially derived from illegality. Profits 
from fictitious exports were a widespread form of corruption in this decade. 

The military autonomy increased from high to very high in the 1980s. The 
level in the professional sphere was very high. The competition for ideological 
championship ensured very high autonomy levels in military doctrine and 
education. With respect to military reform and force levels, autonomy increased 
through the influence of the MGK. The autonomy level in junior level per- 
sonnel decisions remained very high. In the professional-political sphere, the 
autonomy increased to very high levels. In the organization of defense, the 
military hierarchy centralized the chain of command under the General Staff. 
In senior promotions, the chief of staff was appointed according to informal 
rules, and general cadres rose exponentially. The level in military budgets rose 
to very high due to the addition of extra methods which enabled rent dis- 
tribution and secrecy. Turkey ranked among the first 5 top arms importers 
globally after the declaration of the state of emergency in 1987. The level in 
arms production and procurement reached its peak due to a lack of civilian 
oversight despite the detrimental effect of arms spending on the budget deficit. 
The level in the political-judicial sphere was very high. In internal security, 
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the MGK acquired competences in formulating and implementing the security 
policy. The National Security Policy Document functioned as the “secret 
constitution”. The presidency and the gendarmerie continued to bolster the 
influence of the TSK. The level in intelligence gathering remained very high, 
especially through the undersecretaries recruited from the military. The 
autonomy level in judicial prosecution increased, since the 1982 Constitution 
widened the jurisdiction of the military courts. 

In the 1990s, the deep state was transformed to the state, i.e. the informal 
state, and the Turkish state shifted to the boundary between democracy and 
autocracy. The cyclical process continued to reproduce organized crime and 
armed conflict in the context of the symbiotic relationship between the Kurdish 
question and the deep state. This book analyzed the interaction effects between 
low-intensified warfare, rampant drug trafficking, political terror, and cor- 
ruption. Turkey played a major role in global heroin trafficking in the 1990s. 
In 1998, the state budget amounted to 62 billion dollars, whereas the drug 
profit was 70 billion dollars, half of which remained in Turkey. The Special 
Operations Department of the police high command joined the autocratic 
cliques made up of the OHD, MIT, JITEM, and the village guards. 

The Susurluk scandal in 1996 brought state-mafia connections into the 
headlines. A car accident exposed the relationship between Abdullah Cath, a 
wanted killer and drug trafficker on the Interpol’s Red List, Hiiseyin Kocadag, 
a former deputy head of the Istanbul Police Department, and Sedat Bucak, 
the leader of a Kurdish village guard clan who also was a member of the 
parliament from the DYP. Official investigations into Susurluk implicated the 
then Minister of Internal Affairs Mehmet Agar in the RP-DYP government. 
Several gangs, including the Agar gang and the Catli gang, were involved in 
drug trafficking and the fight against the PKK. According to the Political Terror 
Scale, state terror varied between the highest levels (4 and 5) in this decade. It 
reached a peak between 1992 and 1996, especially during the term of DYP 
leader, Ciller, as prime minister. 

The main cause behind the vicious cycle of the growth-instability-crisis after 
the transition to neo-liberal capitalism in 1989 was the weakness of the financial 
sectors. Flexible exchange rates, overvaluation of the national currency in 
foreign exchange markets, the current accounts deficit, and the sudden deva- 
luation of the national currency were the prime movers of the crises in Turkey 
in 1994, similar to the crises in Mexico, Argentina, and Russia. In Turkey, as 
disposable income declined, finances become accountable to external asset 
markets based on speculative gains derived from “hot money” which was 
partially derived from organized crime. 

The financial system collapsed in 1994 in the context of fierce competition 
for rent-distribution, high domestic debt, and high-level corruption. The illegal 
capital was partially transferred to investment through the privatization of state- 
owned enterprises, but mostly to the media and banking sectors. The party 
system, especially the center-right, became extremely fragmented. Fragmen- 
tation in the 1990s was caused by the competition between parties of similar 
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ideological predispositions, unlike the 1970s. The Islamist RP, the far-right 
MHP, and the pro-Kurdish parties undermined the dominant role of the 
center-right parties. The 1990s witnessed rampant corruption in the center- 
right parties and their mutual understanding in covering up each other’s 
scandals. Turkey ranked as a highly corrupt country from the mid-1990s to 
2002 according to the Corruption Perception Index. Political Islam gained 
momentum as an answer to the corruption of the center-right for the urban 
conservative middle classes and the urban poor. The rise of the RP was also 
caused by the “Anatolian tigers”, which became the backbone of the social 
base of this party. The 1997 putsch overthrew the RP-DYP government led by 
Erbakan under the premise of fighting reactionism. The coup led to the erosion 
of the power of the political center at large. 

The party system in the 1990s reflected the resilience of the center-periphery 
cleavage and the particular salience of the secular-religious cleavage and the 
ethnic cleavage in the periphery. Secular-religious and ethnic-linguistic fault 
lines had more impact on voter alignments than economic, worker-owner 
cleavages. The rising tide of political Islam, the changing tone of the PKK’s 
belligerence in favor of secession, the first Gulf War, and the new global order 
in the post-Cold War era provided a conjunction of threats which were countered 
by rising military autonomy and the hegemony of Kemalism. The 1997 putsch 
reorganized the finance capital along the interests of the media barons and 
generals in the executive committees of private banks, which were the main 
lenders to the government. 

Another crisis of speculative growth and recession followed in 1999. As was 
the case after the 1994 economic crisis, the executive committees of private 
banks “siphoned off” the assets of these banks. In order to grasp how the rent 
mechanism functioned, the creation of duty losses in public banks was examined. 
The figures showed that the state acted like a money monger to its own 
institutions. In order to afford rent distribution, the duty losses were increased 
deliberately through a compensatory interest rate. Moreover, each economic 
crisis bolstered the increasing returns mechanism. OYAK’s balance sheet and 
actuarial profits showed that the average profitability of the OYAK Group 
jumped dramatically after each crisis. 

The highest levels of military autonomy demonstrated the shift to the informal 
state in the 1990s. In all spheres, autonomy reached a peak. The level in 
military doctrine and education increased due to the hegemony of Kemalism. 
Force levels, modernization and reform were brought under the monopoly of 
the TSK. The massive dismissals of junior level personnel at YAS meetings 
were immune from judicial review. In the professional-political sphere, very 
high levels were estimated in the categories of organization of defense and 
senior promotions, bolstering the leverage of putsch threat. The veil of secrecy 
secured a lack of transparency in military budgets and arms production and 
procurement. Turkey ranked first in the world’s major arms importer list 
between 1991 and 1995. The autonomy in all categories of the political-judicial 
sphere reached their farthest limit: the MGK implemented psychological 
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operations; the post of presidency strengthened military autonomy; and the 
secret protocol called EMASYA granted the military a monopoly on social 
surveillance. The extrajudicial executions were covered by intelligence gathering. 
With respect to judicial prosecution, autonomy reached its highest level, since 
the status of JITEM was raised to corps and the autocratic cliques enjoyed 
complete impunity. 

The critical juncture between 1999 and 2002 paved the way for the gradual 
decline of the deep state. The permissive conditions were the change of internal 
dynamics within the EU before the Helsinki Summit in favor of Turkey’s 
invitation and the announcement of Turkey’s EU candidacy in 1999. Turkey’s 
candidacy for EU accession led to the closure connotes that increased the 
propensity of a path anchored by the “Copenhagen criteria” compared to the 
range of possibilities before the decision was made. The productive condition 
was the economic crisis of 2001. The financial market transactions of OYAK 
demonstrated again that this military holding was a prime benefactor during 
the major economic crises of 1994, 1999, and 2001. 

The critical antecedents were the rise of the provincial capital and the erosion 
of the political center after the 1997 putsch. Both influenced the causal effect 
of the outcome of the productive condition, the 2001 economic crisis. The result 
was reflected in the 2002 elections. The emergence of a new cleavage structure 
and the electoral success of the AKP in 2002 closed the critical juncture and 
produced a “lock in” effect for the decline of the deep state. A new cleavage 
emerged with respect to their stance toward military tutelage and the EU 
membership of Turkey: the anti-EU alignment cross-cut the Kemalist, Euro- 
phobic Islamists, and the Kurdish ultra-nationalists; in the pro-EU axis, the 
AKP on the secular-Islamist divide and the pro-Kurdish DTP in the ethnic 
divide were represented. The degree of constraints posed by the critical juncture 
was quite high. The AKP and the military were both bound by the chosen path. 

The 2000s have been characterized by the gradual decline and retaliatory 
responses of the deep state. Changes in the (inter)national distribution of 
power and shared beliefs, especially NATO’s post-Cold War security identity, 
the new Middle East policy of the US, and the candidacy of Turkey to enter 
the EU enabled the AKP to curb military autonomy through formal institutional 
changes. The decline of the deep state was examined through an analysis of 
the democratic conditionality of the EU as an international anchor, military 
autonomy, the changing cleavage structure and the prospect for an elite settle- 
ment. After 2005, the AKP put the EU/democratization project to one side. 
Democratic reforms heightened the belligerence of the center, represented by 
the military and the CHP and supported by the neo-nationalist camp, which 
related the deep state positively to the gangs of the nationalist struggle. These 
armed and “unarmed” forces resisted with an e-memorandum in 2007 and 
the closure case against the AKP in 2008. Both ended with a clear-cut 
decrease in the leverage of putsch threat and placed the AKP in the center. 

Since 2008, the court cases against putsch plans have discredited military 
interventions, and this is considered as a sign of the discontinuation of the 
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negative feedback mechanism. Although the court cases refer only to the 
coup plans, the conviction of some perpetrators exerted an indirect influence 
on the discontinuation of the cyclical process. On the other hand, the Ergen- 
ekon court case reflected the divide and distrust between those who regard 
the deep state as a real danger, and those who see it as a conspiracy by the 
AKP to punish opponents. The detention of journalists and violation of 
defendants’ right to fast and fair trial deepened this divide. Ergenekon trials 
failed to expose the deep state. Democratic reforms have lowered the deep 
state’s power correlated to military autonomy, whereas the AKP’s authoritarian 
policies, that have gathered a new momentum after Gezi Park protests of May- 
June 2013, indicate a transition from tutelary democracy to delegative democ- 
racy, which is reflected in the excessive prerogatives of the executive, the 
infringement of civil rights, and the undemocratic control of the security 
sector. 

Whether the second critical juncture will lead to a reactive sequence in the 
form of the consolidation of democracy will depend on the political elites’ 
ability to forge a settlement of disputes and abolish the deep state. The openness 
to political change of the voters of the AKP and the pro-Kurdish political 
parties offered the possibility of a cleavage alliance. Put differently, the political 
parties in the secular-Islamist and Turkish-Kurdish ethnic divide representing 
the center and periphery are the key for the consolidation of democracy. The 
drafting of a new constitution offered a great opportunity for democratic 
consolidation and a stepping-stone for the solution to the Kurdish question. 
However, the predetermined red-lines of the political parties prevented a con- 
sensus on a new civic constitution based on the recognition of fundamental 
human rights. The AKP’s insistence on presidentialism was analyzed with respect 
to its implications on the installation of delegative democracy. 

Elite settlement based on a peace settlement can pave the way for solving the 
Kurdish question, which has a symbiotic relationship with the deep state. The 
negotiations between the government and Ocalan produced a ceasefire declara- 
tion in March 2013. Fostering the prospects of elite settlement, for the first 
time in the thirty years of conflict, a pro-Kurdish political party assumed the 
role of interlocutor during the peace talks. Nevertheless, the impunity of 
autocratic cliques like JITEM and the village guards points to the fact that 
they are considered by the government and the military as indispensible tools 
in the conflict as long as the Kurdish question remains unsolved. 

Developments since the 2010s reveal that the decline of the deep state is 
followed by its restoration. The conflict between the secular establishment in 
the center and the religious-conservative periphery in the 2000s turned into a 
conflict to conquer the center within the religious-conservative alliance in the 
2010s. The Giilen Movement, whose alliance with the AKP provided critical 
support in the conflict with the military, could exert influence on state insti- 
tutions, such as the police and the judiciary. This led to allegations about the 
growth of the AKP and Giilenists as a state within the state. A major rift 
erupted when the MIT assumed more power in Kurdish question. In response, 
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the AKP strengthened its grip on the security sector by granting the MIT 
extraordinary powers. 

Democratic consolidation also depends on international anchors, especially 
on the EU accession process. Over the last decade the EU has gradually lost 
its major role in this regard. The Cyprus question was a major stumbling 
block during the accession negotiations, which came to a standstill after the 
Eurozone crisis and the current indeterminacy over the future of European 
integration. These added to the disenchantment of the Turkish public with 
respect to the elusive EU membership. Moreover, Turkish-US relations altered 
in the post-Cold war international scene, when the US’s threat perceptions 
shifted to the Middle East, specifically to the neighbors of Turkey. 

Turkey in the 2000s witnessed a rapid transition from a complete lack of 
civilian supremacy to an undemocratic and insufficient control of the armed 
forces. The overall military autonomy has declined from very high to medium 
level in the past 14 years. In a tacit agreement with the AKP, the military 
enforces discretion in several categories on the professional-political-judicial 
continuum. The military has high levels of autonomy in the professional 
sphere, which has less weight than the other spheres. High-level military 
autonomy over budgets and arms production and procurement are in tune 
with the AKP’s reluctance in establishing accountability that would jeo- 
pardize the restoration of the deep state. The major retreat of the military in 
determining internal security was on the MGK front and the post of president. 
In intelligence gathering, civilianization of the MIT went parallel with detri- 
mental developments. Reforms have weakened the Janus-headed judiciary, but 
the majority of autocratic cliques elaborated in this book still enjoy impunity. 

The vicious cycle of state crisis and the restoration of the deep state has 
not been broken. The coup cases were decisive in undermining the moral 
authority of coup plotters and in closing the era of military tutelage. How- 
ever, the legitimacy of these trials has already been undermined due to several 
reasons, mainly due to the concerns about the impartiality of judiciary. More 
importantly, they have become an instrument of power in the conflict between 
the AKP and the Gillen Movement. The convicted suspects in the Ergenekon 
trials were released after the AKP’s declaration that this coup was a plot 
against the army. Upon the ruling of the Constitutional Court over flawed 
evidence, the Sledgehammer defendants were released to be subject of a 
retrial. 

These trials did not challenge the impunity of the majority of the autocratic 
cliques. Even if the deep state should be reduced to “gangs”, these trials 
affected only the tip of the iceberg. Similarly, the life-long imprisonment of 
Kenan Evren and Tahsin Sahinkaya, the two aging, surviving perpetrators of 
the 1980 coup, bears only a symbolic meaning, instead of a real confrontation 
with the past, including the 60 years of deep state under military tutelage. The 
major questions with respect to the deep state appear to be whether it is 
possible for the Turkish political elite, with a militarist-statist mindset and 
proclivity to high-level corruption, to choose consolidating democracy instead 
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of the state; whether Turkish society can unequivocally condemn the deep 
state’s oppression which has been directed against “internal enemies”, whose 
definition has always had the potential to change. As the deep state continues 
to be restored, state-banditry relations remain unchallenged due to the lack of 
political will to expose deep state institutions and perpetrators. Against the 
backdrop of autocratic cliques’ impunity, the undemocratic and inadequate 
control of security forces, nationalist discourse of the political elite, and poli- 
cies to establish new forms of state of exception, the deep state is being reor- 
ganized. Without recognizing the deep state’s symbiotic relationship with the 
Kurdish question, establishing peace and making a new civil and inclusive 
constitution, democracy in Turkey will always be fragile and vulnerable to 
authoritarian turns, which provide essential means to restore the deep state. 


Note 


1 Munck, “Tools for Qualitative Research.” 
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